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lectures will not, I trust, lie found any 
J- where to have left out of sight seriously, or 
fpt long, the peculiar needs of those for whom 
they wore originally intended, ami to whom they 
were primarily addressed. I am coiiscious indeed, 
here and there, of a certain departure from my 
first intention, having been iu part seduced to 
this by a circumstance which I had not in the 
least contemplated when 1 obtained permission to 
deliver them, by finding-, namely, that I should 
have other heavers besides the pupils of the 
Training School. Some matter adapted for those 
rather than for these I was thus led to introduce 
which afterwards t was unwilling, in preparing 
for the press, to remove; on tho contrary adding 
to it. rather, in the hope of obtaining thus a some- 
what wider circle uf readers thnn 1 could have 
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hoped, had I more rigidly restricted myself in the 
choice of my materials. Yet f should greatly 
regret to Imve admitted PO much of fhis ns should 
deprive these lecturer of thoir fitness for tho.se 
whose profit in writing and in publishing I had 
mainly in view, namely, schoolmasters and those 
preparing to be such. 

Had I known any book entering with any ful- 
ness, and in a popular manner, into the subject- 
matter of these pages, and making it its exclusive 
theme, f might still have delivered these lectures, 
but should scarcely have sought for them a wider 
audienco than their first, gladly leaving the 
matter in their hands, whose studies in language 
had been fuller and riper thnn my own. Rut 
abundant and ready to hand a* are the wntcr'mh 
for such a book, I did not.; while yet it seems to 
me that the subject is one to which it is beyond 
measure desirable that their attention, who are 
teaching, or shall have hereafter to twich, others 
should be directed ; so that they shall learn to 
regard language as one of the chiefest organs of 
their own education and that of others. For I 
am persuaded that I have used no exaggeration 
in saying, that for many a young man ' his first 
discovery that words are living powers, has been 
like the dropping of scales from his eyes, like the 
of another sense, or the introdunlidn 
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I into a now world/ while yut all MUH may bo in- 

J dolinif.oly deferred, may, indeed, never find plat'o 

i at till) unlews then; in Homo onu at hand fo help 

lor him, and to haalen tin; proems; find lie who 
HO floon, will ever after bo twtcuniwl liy liiui tw ono 
of liin very foremost benefactors Whatever may 
lui Unruo TookoV nliur teaming (and Lhcy av 
gi'uul:), wluiUun- iu dc.luils of t:tytuolo^y, or iu 
Hit- ]iluU)Kophy oi' gmmmuv, ov in inulliyVK inuvu 
ttiiviuuK still, ytit, \vvt!t nil lliis, wlmt u upoeh in 
many a nhulont'ii hitullnt!t.iml lifo IIHH liu-n liin 
1h-Hl aeijiiaintaiu'ii with TkGJJivtiivinnN of Put'lay. 
And they WLTC not among I ho I caul of Ilio ul>]i#a'- 
lioiia wliieh Uio yoinir,' men of our lime. o\vnd to 
(oluridgo, Lliat lio so ofLrn JiiniHtOf wciglicil words 
in Llio b;i]anpcH, and no cariu'wlly iirctwcd upon all 
with wlinin liin vtiico u-inil. for iinyUiin^-, tho ])i'ofit 
wliicfh ilu-y would find in no dnin^. Nor, with 
tlio certainly (hill, I am anticipating miirii in my 
liLtlt! volume, turn I ri'i'rain t'roin (jiiotin^- KIHHC 
wordn wliicli woro not itn.'.sciit willi mo during ihi 
t'onipoHitiim, althouglt 1 7imn(. liavo luitiii fimiiliar 
wi'Lh llKiiii long a-o ; words whiuli o.xprcw c.vcd- 
Iciilly wull why H in [hat. tlnwo BludicH profit HO 
much, and which will also ex])Iain the niutivuH 
which induced ]iu- (o add my litlli- c-ontrilmHou 
to their furtlicra-iKio : 

'A lan^na^i'. will ol'ton he \viner, not, inontly 



novel 1 plainly clisciii'iiod, Iho gomun of itn framwH 
wuight a glimpse in a happy moment of iHvhuv- 
tion. A incililalivi! mini rimnut n-[Vain from 
v/ondn-j wln-n In; di-^s down to tlui dcqi 
lyiiij; uL Liu: root of iiiiiuy a nirlapliuriciLl 
fin ployed foi- Llio, dusi^iialioii of spiritual 
uvou of UIOHU with I'cgiiril to winch pr 
pliiloHuphcrH lisivu blumU.'i'od gfonwly; and olliiii it 
would KOjm UK tliougli uiyn of truth, wliicli wmv 
.still below tlm intolkictual hoii/.on, had dawnrd 
upon the inuiginatioii UK it, \VH looking up to 
lieavon. Itonco thoy wlio fool an inward call In 
leach and cnlighiun Ihoir coiinlryincii, Hlionld 
deem it an impurUml, part of Uiuir duty to dva\v 
out, the HtovoH of thought wliiuh am almidy latunl 
in their native language:, to purify it from thy 
corruptioiiK which Tim<- hrhigM upon all things, 
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K am few who would not readily auknow- 
J, \u(\tru that mainly in worthy buokn tiro pro- 
Korvcd niul hoarded tlio treasures of wuidoirt and 
knowledge, which the world him aemimiilalud ; and 
thai chic'lly by aid of theso they are, handed down 
from one ^eiieral.inn to another, I shull ur^n on 
yon in Mitw; hitiLui't'HKoiiH 1 tiling diflrrcnt I'nnri (hm; 
Jiiuncly, tliiit. not, in liooks oidy, which nil m-Ioiow- 
Uid^c, noi-yt^l in cninM^iU'd oral diHiionmii, Init of'i.cn 
also in wordn conli^ii^ilatnd singly, lluirodi'o liound- 
Ic.-'n storcH (.'I' inoriil and historic; Irulh, and no ICHH 
of passion and imagination, laid iiji that I'mm 
llu'sr, U-HsoiiH of iulinito wiivlli may ho derived, il' 
only our attention in mimed lo their existence., L 
nhall nr^t: on yon (though willi l.eai'hiii^- such as 
yon o.ujoy, Uio FiiiliJMol will not In; new), how we,!! 
it will re.pay yon to study Mm wonln which yon art; 
iu Urn haliil til \\K\\\tf nv ut' nie.t'.liii^, lie, they siu-h 
at JX'lata lo highest spirilunl Uiiii^H, or our common 
u 
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words of the shop and Ihc market, nml nf all llm 
familiar intercourse of life. It will indeed repay 
you fur belter thim you can easily Itclicivc. I urn 
surest least, thiit for irmny n ynimtf nmn IIJK lirnt 
discovery of the- tact, that, words mv living powers, 
are the vesture, yea, even tlio Imily, wliidi llimitflitH 
weave for themselves, has been like Um dropping 
of scales from his oycn, lilai tlm m:i|uiriiii,' nl' nil- 
other HOIWG, or the iulrmluctitm inlo u imw world; 
lie is never ablo to ccuao wtmderin^ at llm moral 
marvels that mil-round him on uvmy nidivmd uvrr 
reveal thiimndlves morn and inovo tn hi" ^a/i-. 

\Ve indeed hear it not seldom xiiid lliul. igno- 
rance is the motliur of admiration. N'u I'ulsni' woi'd 
was ever npoken, and lianlly a mnr<> niim'liiewniH 
one; implying, ns it docn, (luit Lliin heal!liienl. exer- 
cise of the mind resta, for (he most part, on a dn- 
ceitand a delusion, and tluit wil-h hdU-r kmuvled^o 
it would cease; while, in truth, fur once Hint 
ignorance loads us to admire tliat whinh wtlti fuller 
iosiglit we should ptH'ceivo to be. a amvimm tiling, 
and ono therefore demanding no micli trilmlo IViun 
us, a hundred, nay, a thousand tiling, it preventH 
us from admiring that which is admiriibhs indeed. 
And this is so, whether wo aro moving in Iho 
region of nature, which is tho region of (iiul'H 
wonders, or in the region of art, winch w I ho 
region of man's wonders; and uowhem Lnuiv tliun 
in this sphere and region of language, whinh !H 
about to claim v\s now. Oftentimes hern we walk 
up and down in the midst of intellectual mid moral 
marvels with a vacant eye and a careless mind, oven 
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i\s some tmvellw pusws unmoved over fiuUlst of 
I'm no, or through eitiiy of ancient renown mi- 
inn\'(!(l, liccnuHt) ullerly unconscioiiH of UK; lofty 
deeds which llmre liavi! been wrought, of tin: j^'cut 
hearts u'hit'li wpcnt Uiemsoh'e.H there. Wo, liku 
him, vwnling the. knowledge mid insight which 
would liiivo nerved U> kimllt! adiniration in us, uru 
-s iloprivrd nf Uii.s pure niul cloviitin^ ox- 
of (ho niiiiil, Jind HUSH no IOSH Unit iimni- 
iitul insf.riuil-iou which tivor Ho aliout 
ouv p;illi, ami innvlit'i-u inuvn lavgvly than in om* 
dully words, it' only wo knew )mw In pul. forlli our 
hiuulu mid innlcn it fJiif own. ' \V\\nl, iiclicn,' OMO 
oxcIniniH, 'Ho hidden in llio vul^ur ton^uu of our 
}wMxw(, and \uost. iguovnut. What (Uuve.vri of \nu-a- 
ilii: lio uniltv ouv fool, with their bmulirs ami 
Lhi'ir parl.H imdiHlhitfiiifOici] and uiitliscoriHstlj from 
liiLVin^ boon daily trodden on.* 

And Iliis Hidijcel upon wliich wo nro Ilins en- 
lyvitijx nn^lil, noli (i lie, a dull nv umnli'ivsliuj^ uiu 1 . 
in Ihn handling, or imu to whtuli only hy nn I'tl'urt 
yon will yield Ihe alli^nlion which 1. wlnill claim. 
If it Hliiill provo no, this 1 fear numt ho lliron^h 
tho fiinlt of my manner of treat-in^ it; for certainly 
in itHi'.lf Ihovc, i no Htudy svhic.h UHM/ In 1 , umdn nt 
onco more mulim-two and cntertainm^ than llio 
filndy of llio iiHe, origin, and disliiu'Lion of wordn, 
wliich in exactly Mini; which 1 now propose to my- 
Hclf and to you, 1 remeinhcr H very 
to whom \vo own onu of our lu'nt 
, u hook which muni, have tnwL him 
,' in iho pa-face lo hia ^reat wurk with u 
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just disdain of some, who complained of the, irk- 
some drudgery of such -toils* us thono which hud 
engaged lain so long 1 , toils irknoim 1 , fornonth, 
because (hey only had (o do with word*; with u 
just disdain of them who claimed pity for (hein- 
sclveK, as though they wore so many ^ulU-y-HliivcR 
clmincd to the oar, or nmiiyiH who hud tillered 
themselves to the good of the 1 literary world. Jlo 
declares that the task of clausing, Berlin^, ^ninpin^, 
comparing, tracing the derivation ami una^e of 
words, had been to him no drudgery, but u delight 
and labour of love. 

And if this may be trno in regard of a foreign 
tongue, how much truc'r ought it to 1m in regard 
of our own, of our 'mother lon^uo,' an wo iiflVc- 
tioniitely call it. A ^rait writer iiC vovy !< di> 
parted from us 1ms borno witnoHs at uimc (u (lit! 
pleasantness and profit of thin study, Mn a, liin- 
guagc,' )e says, Mike ours, whoro no ninny wordu 
arc derived from other langua^oH, Minn! are 1'i-w 
modes of instruction more useful nr nuivo iui\uni;ij^ 
thau tlmt of accustoming young peupU- to H uek I'm- 
the etymology or primary meaning of thu \vt\n\ 
they use. There aro cases in which inure, know- 
ledge of more value may ho conveyed by the his- 
tory of a word thau by the history <if a C;UMJHU|<!).' 

And, implying the same truth, a popular Anieri- 
can author has somewhere eliaraeteriHod hiiiffui^o 
nsM'osBil poetry.' lie evidently means Unit jtwt 
as iu some fossil, curious and beautiful shupew (1 f 
vcgotnblo or animal life, thn gmcefnl fvu r l-ho 
finely vcrtebrated lizard, such tw now, it may be, 
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bringing those to iUnslmtc nml to give an abiding 

form* ami body to these. '- 1 ' 110 ima o'-' '""Y liavu 

grown trite and ordinary now; porli!ipn through 

tlie bcl[) of this very word mny havo hmimc no 

entirely tlio heritage of all, as to mviu lilth.' Ix-Iler 

tban a commonplace; yof, not llio II-HH lie who 

first discerned tlio relation, find (loviscd Din new 

word which should express il, nv ^nvn to au iM, 

never buforc but Htovally \ml, lliis now and 

fipimtivc sense, this man w<is in liid decree a pnt^l. 

a makt.'r, that is, of tilings wliic.li wen- nul, 

before, which would not have existed bnl fur him, 

or for some other gifted with equal pnu-cvrt. lln 

who spakn first of IL 'dilapidated ' forlunc, what 

an ima-f) mm\, liavo iinon ii]> bcforo liis inmil's 

eyp of sumo falling !\osy or p!\li\u, ftUiuu dc.liu:h* 

ing ilself from stone, till all had ^nulindly niink 

into desolntion and ruin. Or ho who to I hut, (Jrci'lc 

word which signifies 'that which will endure I" 1m 

held up to and judged by the sunlight/ gave liml 

its ethical signification of 'sincere, 1 ' truthful,' ur 

as we sometirriRS say Hmnspavont,' 01111 we deny 

to him the pout's fueling and eye? Jinny u inuu 

had gazed, we are sure, at tlio jagged and imleiiU-d 

mountain ridges of Spain, before ono called (hem 

'sierras' or 'saws,' tlio name by which nnw they 

are known, as Siemt, iMorcnii, Stcrm Nevada; 

but that man coined his imagination into u werd 

which will endure ns long as the ovorln.sting lulln 

whicli he uumcd. 

But it was said just now that words often con- 
tain a witness for great moral truths God having 
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pressed such a unit of truth upon language, (hat 
men lire ruiilimudly uttering deeper tiling Hum 
they know, asserting mighty prinuiple.s, it may he 
JiHKortinjr Ilium against themselves, in wordn Umt 
In thorn tuny see-in nothing more lluin Uio currc'iiL 
iruin of Hneirly. Tims lo what- <jfniwl moral pur- 
poses liinhop I'miliT tiinm llui wiivil * ])stiino;' 
linw HoU'iun Um tcsLiiutmy which hi; conijH'ls URI 
NvovUlj i>ut tit' I(H USVH uso uf this svuvtl, lo muliM 1 

' -nlilijfiu^ it (a uwu thai i( muusi;- 
and pU-nsurt-K tin mil rcully sutisl'y (\w mind 
Jiml fill it \vitli tlu. 1 HCIIMH of uu tilitdin^' and WI(.IH- 
fyiiii^joy ; * they (in; only ' piiHlimc;' tlu-y nrr\'o 
itnly, as tliin word cuiift.'HSCH, to pitnti invay llu; timc t 
to pi'iivont it fruin haii^ui^;, uu inluluniblu burden, 
on nu'ii's Iiaiid; all which tln-y can dn at Iho 
in to prevent mc'ii from (liHcovtirm^- and 
to (hoir own inlernal poverty and dis- 

and want. J It; ini^hl Imvc mhli-d 

that lllt'I'O In till! KIllllC lU:ltllowll!(lllli:llt ill lllO 



^ifinun Xiv. I'fiini (f/r l,n>r ff (inii, HiiridiiHly i-nnn^li, 
iinin 1 linn, in lii** l-'.i -Hi/ft, ilv-iwit \\\v B'.wiMcMijiiimy nut iif 
t)in wwil: ' Thin nnliimry |'lini"i' "!' I'liss-linio, iui.1 ]i;i'-siiiy 
inviiy (In 1 linir, i'i'|i|-('."cnlH liic I'lKlom ol' llinnf \UHC sorl uf 
|>M>|I)I>, ivlin tliiii); lln-y caiiii'il- linvi- ii lu'lh'i 1 iici'iiiiiil uf llii'ir 
livi'H, (Itmi in let iln-ni vim *)' \\\v\ li>lv uwy, 1*1 |-.i--- iln-imivvv 
inul lit 1 1. in I It llii'iji, innl n iniifl] MM lln'y I'uii, (" lukc im uolii'ii 
of llldll ami |o nlillli (Ili'ln, IIH it l]l!l);[ nl' |IMI|]>|I>HII!I|<> iillil ['till' 
li'iii|>iili)i> ijiiuliiy, )lul I kimw il. l I" 1 uimOiH 1 liiiul f Iliiny, 
mi' I Iliul i( li-illi viiltialilc(iuli'<imH(""liimi i-vi-n in it" l.iti-nl dn-uy, 
whrn'in I ii[iu'i>ji,jiiy il, und Jialuro IIIIN ddivrvil il ill In uiir )JUIK|H 
in Midi anil K" liivi'iifiMx I'livniiiniiuK'' H ilml we cuiiiinoiily ('nm- 
ilniii ni' uiirni'Ivix, ir il. In' InjiilO' Mimt! ID us m^Vnl^ iniiruHluliUi 
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word 'diversion; which means no mmv limn tlmL 
which fer/s or lurns HH aside from mirm'lvrN, 
and in this way helps us to forest ourHi-lvcH lor a 
little. And thus it would up pour thai, cvim 
according to the world'* own cnnlcsni<m, all whirh 
if, proposes is not to make "* happy, but- it IHlln 
to prevent us from rtsinuniborintf Unit w fin; nn~ 
happy, to ptias away our tl^c, li> divi-vt \\* (Ym 
ourselves. While on Hie othov hiunl we <U-t:luv 
thattho good which will really fill mir mln niul 
satisfy them to the uttt-rmDHt, is not in IIH, 1ml. 
witUout us and above us, in this wnnlx wliiuh wi 
IIHG to pet 'forth any trnnsceiKliiig delight. 'Puki- 
three or four of thesu words ' InuiHport,' 'rup- 
ture,' 'raviulinient, 1 ' ouslnsy,' ' IrmiHpnrt, 1 Ihnl 
wJiioh carries \\n, ns 'rnjjluru, 1 or ' m 
that which snatches us out of mid iilinvu 
selvcs; and 'ecstasy' is very nearly lliu 
ouly drawn from the Greek. 

Anc\ not loss, where a pcrvcvslon of Urn innvul 
sense has found phvcc, wonls \iruHt i vv(! ut'tt'Uliiin'H 
a record of this perversion. \Vu htivo a niy;ii;il 
example of this, in tho use, or mlluir niimiHc, nf 
the word 'religion,' during all the n^os of I'upnl 
domination in Kurope. A 'religions' pei'Mini did 
not mean any one who folt mid allowed tho liimdH 
that hound him to God and to bin fcllmv-nion, 
but oue who had taken peculiar vows upon him, 
a member of one of the monkish order.s; a l reli- 
gions ' house did not mean, nor does it now niciui 
in the Church of Rome, a Clmstiim lioumsholil, 
ordered in U\c fear of God, but u IIOUHO in 
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! {id-Nous W<T<! ^atliorod (i^nUior according 
lo the ruU: f wuw muu. A ' religion ' muimt 
mil Kt'Vvii'.n !' (livtlj hut: a inoiwwlio ordorj nm\ 
tuUinfj tlio moimsfi<! vmvB wan LCTIIKM! tfoing into 
a 'rflitfiun.* WJial u H^liL tloos llii.i oiiu word so 
iittiil Ilirnw mi lln- i-nliro slat of uihul nml Iiabils 
of tliDUiflit in (Iniw5 II^CH f Tluil. Mini WHS ' ro)i- 
f^Lini,' unit nothing cist; wi\ dcscrvintj; of ilio ntuiui! 
Anil 'ri'li^ions' wns a lifhi wln'di nn^-Iil, not IKI 
^ivou ('i purciiU mul chil<U - (iU, liuslimuls nml wives, 
IIHUI tviul winncn r\\II\Hiu<f fuidil'iilty ;uul Itulily in 
thu worltl l!io soviTtil iluiit-H nl' thpir stations, but 
only tu Ihiwo who Iiad tlcviwil wueli n% ( f]f-c]ioson 
for llioiiisulvcs.* .So l.oo Oiat c low!, 1 jnoan- 
at ri]]o liiuw no ntoro tlian 'liiy, 1 or unloanicd, 
io ' Icml ' puoplu Mug Uio lay jK-nple, sliuuld 
to .signify Ifio Binful, (lio vicious, is very 
iy of iu)l,c. II.IMV Inrcihly wo m>> mm hided, 
if Unit myin^ ill' Hm I'huviKct-N: 'TluK jvcnplc 
kumvt'Uv \\u(. UH-, la\v in <'(\rst:d ;' liow m\ich 
ill' their Hjiivil. iiuist liuvt) Imi'ii nl. work hntnro Lho 
word cnuld liuvt! jici|iiirt'il Ihln Hccnnilnry imwnintf. 
j!uh liLii.Lfiiii^! i.H loswl liislory as wotl. Wlmta 
of jjivat uncial ivv'tiliitiou^, ruvolutions in 



* A iTvidwci* in /'V<fvA Mtiifiiiliii', I i(v. iwril, doiiliH ivhrllior 

] llllVi- llnl lii'jv pimlnil my il^Hi-I'li'Hi ti.o fill 1 . Nil f.iy ffolll Mill, 
it \niH ntil KKTi'ly ' 1)11- juijuiliu 1 linti;iiiiHi'' -liirOj llii* 'fHTiiptim 
luiil inr.iilcil, (niMi ili-nvii nf tin- ^n-iii Kniirlli Idilcum I'mmcil 
(A.D. l'il>, ftivUiiMiiifl tin 1 I'livllin 1 m|iiiltx'n<imt nf in.niuiiip 
OnU-iv, VIUIH UIUM: N'c uuuia nUiiitim'tn ilivi-i-KitnH mmvi'm in 
I'li-i'li-siil Di'l oinluHiiujciii imliK'ikl, llnuilt'r |iri>1ii1iciiiiln, in< ^IIJH 
*\f ci'lni't) intVfiiii rtltyittttiM iiivciiinl, m-il i[iiii'inu[iii) vlui.')'it ml 
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nations ami in the fooling* of imtimi*, lhn mm 
word 'frank' contains, which is used, as we till 
know, to express might that in ^pnerniiM, Hlnii^til- 
forward, and free. The Fntnb, 1 need m>(, 
remind you, were a powerful (ierman tribe, nv 
association of tribes, who gavn thcm.sclvcs thin 
proud name of the 'franku' or I ho free; HIM! whn, 
at the breaking up of (ho Utniuut Kuipire, 
possessed tbeimiclvcs of Gaul, in which tln-y ^RV<I 
their own mime. They were tin; ruling roinpier- 
iug people, honoumlily diatinguiHlicd from HIM 
Gauls and degenerate Hot nuns aiming whom Lliry 
establish c(f t.liomficlvcs by (.heir iitdcppmlrHcv, 
their love of freedom, their HCOVII of u lie; they 
had, Ju short, tho virLncf* which linloii^ In u con- 
quering and dominant race in tho midnt nf an 
inferior ami conquered one. And limn it CM me in 
pass that by degrees tho numo ( frnnk' iiiilieiileil 
riot merely a national, hut involved u moral, dis- 
tinction as well ; and a ' frank ' man wn 
mons 110 1 merely with a man of Urn 
German race, but was an opithcl applied In any 
man possessed of certain high moral (pmlilien, 
which for the most purl appertained to, and wore 
found only in, men of that stock j uml limn in 
men's daily discourse, when tlioy apeak of a pemm 
as being 'frnnk,' or when they uo Iho words 
' franchise/ ' enfranchisement/ In oxpnwt civil 
liberties and immunities, their hmgnage hero in 
the outgrowth, the record, anil thu rusult f tfreal 
Iiistoric changes, lioars teslimony to facts of his- 
tory, whereof it may well happun that tho sncakorH 
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havn ncVf.Y heard.* The. word 'slave.' lias under- 
gone u process entirely nmilo^oiiH, although in an 
npnnnile, direction, ' Tlits inurtitil miprriorily ni' 
lliu 'LYultmu'. niccs c.mdiU'd (\w\\\ In kri-p 
slave markets .supplied with captives tnkiMi 
Uin Sclitviuiit' li-ilirs. llcnco, in nil Hit' 
of M'cutt'rn Kimipe, Lliu oncu ^lorinnn 
iScluvu IKIH CIHIKI to cxpruHs ilm most 
eouiHluuv ut'miui. \Vluvt, wutuvu^or vi 
rfun; ilut'H Lint liiHtory ni' lliin wunl 



from 

iiiN-c-.s 
of 



a l'i!\v 
would 



jf'ivun liy aiiLitiipiitioii lliis hfindful nf 
in itlu.slral.iou of wlml; in (\w$u loclnrcH 
, t. will, hi'lm'O pvnotwriliiiH Cuvl.ln'i', nuiko 
tisyrvfttioiiH on a miltjcel, wlm'.h, if wo 
o fit all to UK; root of llio nmHor, we t-iin 
loavo alton'otJicT nnlnuolicd, 1 mean llm 
origin of lau^iiH^o; in wliidi luiwcvor wo will 
imt untmi^U'. ouvmilvi'ti dixiju-v tluiu \v nctid. 
Tlinrr urn, ov ralliiM' UHM'I' liuvi- ln-cn, l\vn lln-nvirs 
iiboni tli in. Din 1 , and l-lial- whii'li rntlicr haw been 
(linn turn 1 is, fur j'mv nmhihiin ii, still, wuitld put 
Ji'in^nii^c on llic WUIK; level with Hit; vuriniis arls 
mid invoiiLiuiiH with wliic-h man IUIH ^mdually 
ndnnu'd inul tiuvichml liin lilt;, ll, wuuKl insvku 
liim liy dt'^ri'^H t.n liuvo Jnvcnlcd il,jnnl; iin ho 
ni^-)it liuvi: inviijiliMl any of thc.sc, for himwlf; 



* ' l-'nuik,' tlnni'.'h Uw iivi^iiinlly n tii'i'inivn \MMil, nly I'm 
nicU li Ui-numiy iVniii l-'mm-c iu I In- MAVUU i-tilh ct-ulm-y. \Vi 
i-i it i* 1'niunl in tin- nisl'-Hiili ; Iml ci-uri'i-ly I'urli'T. 

'I' .1. Tnylm',/l'(j^ ttuit /'Ad'!.", [i. -Ml : i-l'. (lililnui, M dine a 
''all. c. fifi. 
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and from nido imperfect beginning, tlio iimrliuu- 
latc cries by which lie expressed his miliwil wauls, 
the sounds by which ho sought !" imilnln tint 
impression of natural ohJL'Cln. upon liini, litlli! by 
little to have arrived aL thai womb-nun or^an nf 
thought and feeling, which bin language in often 
to him now. 

It might, I think, ho mifiicient (n object, In linn 
explanation, that Innguiigo would then be im turi- 
dent of human nature; mu], thin briiitf (he CJIHC, 
that wo certainly should Hmmwlu'vu tnu'.iniuluv 
tribes sunken so low as not to powns it ; even IIH 
there ia no humnn ait ov uweulum, ihonuli il In- 
ns simple mid obvious as tlio preparing ul fund by 
Hie, but there are tluwu who luivo lallcn below ilw 
exercise. Tint with laiignnj^n iL in nul. HU, Tin-re. 
have never yet been found human benign, nnl I be 
most degraded horde of Houth-Afnrau liiiHlnni-n, 
or Papuan cannibals, who did not oinplny |]UH 
means of intcrcuurso with ono nnolhfi 1 , lint Mm 
moro decisive objection to thin view of Um nmllcr 
is, tiiatit Jiangs togclbor with, and is indeed mi 
essential part of, that theory of windy, which 
is contradicted aliko by every pa^o of (JenewiH, 
nud every uotico of our actual expi>riuiie.M--lhii 
*umng-utang tlioory, 1 as il, IIUH been HO happily 
termed that, I mean, according to which Uic. 
primitive- condition of man WHS tho navii^! one, 
and the savage himself the accd out of which in 
due time tho civilized man was unfolded ; whorca*, 
in fact, so far from being this living sued, be nu'gbl. 
move justly be considered as a deud withered leal', 
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torn violently away from the great trunk of hu- 
manity, and with no more power to produce any- 
thing nobler than himself out of himself, than 
that dead withered leaf to unfold itself into the 
oak of the forest. So far from beiug the child 
with the latent capabilities of manhood, he is 
himself rather the mau prematurely aged, and 
decrepit, and outworn. 

Rut the truer answer to the inquiry how lan- 
guage arose, is thi.s: God gave man language, just 
as He gave him reason, and just because He gave 
him rciison ; for what is man's roord but his ret/son, 
coming forth that it may behold itself? They 
are indeed so essentially one and the same that the 
Greek language has one word for them both. He 
gave it to him, because he could not be man, that 
is, a social being, without it. Yet this must not 
be taken to affirm that imii started -.it the first 
furnished with a lull-formed vocabulary of words, 
and as it. were with his first dictionary and fust 
grammar ready-made to his hands. He did not 
thus begin the world u-ttk names but with the 
power of naihin;/: for man is not a mere speaking 
machine; God did not teach him words, as oue 
of Ud teaches a parrot, from without; but gave 
him a capacity, and then evoked the capacity 
which Ho gave. Here, as in everything else that, 
concerns the primitive constitution, the great 
original institutes, of humanity, uur h^st and 
truest lights are to be gotten from the study of 
the three- first chapters of Genesis; and 3-011 will 
observe that there it is not God who imposed the 
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bodying thought in words. I believe thut we 
should conceive the actual case most tvuly, if wo 
conceived this power of imniing things and ex- 
pressing their relations, as one Inicl up in tho 
depths of man's being, one of the divine; capacities 
with which he was created : but one (and in this 
differing from those which have produced in 
various people various arts of life), which could 
not remain dormant in him, for man could bo 
only man through its exercise; which therefore 
did rapidly bud aud blossom out from within him 
at every solicitation from the world without, or 
from his fellow-man ; as each object to be named 
appeared before his eyes, each relation of things 
to one another arose before his nund. It was 
not merely the possible, but the necessary, emana- 
tion of the spirit with which he had been endowed. 
Man makes his own language, but ho makes it as 
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Uic boo makes iln cells, us (lici bird Us ncsl;; lie 
ctuiuol, do otherwise. 

llnvt thin laU'iifc pown' tivolvoil iinelf finst, how 
tliiw spontaneous grin-ration of ] singling) eumu to 
pnsi, is a mystery, even as cvory ad- of creation is 
of ii()C('.HnU.y Hitch j and an a mystery nil (lio dt.'qnisfc 
iu<n\m.Tn iutti llm wulijiv-t ivvu etmtx'.ut to loivvi! it. 
Yc't wis may pi'vluips n liUlo help mn-Hulvcs to Llic 
M'ltli/iii^' nl' wliut tins prunt'sH wius, and wind il-, wan 
nol, if wo likun it lo llm growth of a tire Hpringing 
out of, and unfolding i I null' fnnu, IL root, nd ac- 
cording t n. iH'CcHsary law Unit root hciing tlin 
divine capacity of Jangnago with which intitt \viw 
ercaLodj llial; law tiuing tliu law of ]iigh<!Ht rousoii 
willi which IK; was ondowcd : if M-O liken il, to this 
nvilmv thuu lo Uic vimvius; of a housi;, winch i\ 
man shoulil slowly and piiinfully fashion for him- 
f^air with dead Iim1u*rn (!oniljiiH'd al'U:r IIIH own 
fancy and capricn; and wliic-h little hy liUk- im- 
proved in Hlmpo, nuttt'rifil, und ni/.c, buing lirsl. IniU 
a log hoiuio, nnswfiring his barohL nci-dn, untl only 
dl'ti-r cniilnrii'M of toil anil puin growing for his 
HODS' KOHH into a whituly palact; fur pluasuro and 



\Voi-(i it olhtirwiw, wt-ni Che, nnvugo (ho 
liv(! man, wi! whoiild limn find navag<! trihi'H fur- 
nislieil, Kcnnlily enough, it. iniglit. be, \v\\\\ tlio 
oleiiii'iilH of speech, ynt al tilts HIUIIO linio with iln 
1'n lit ful hcgiiiningHj H.H vigorouH and lic-althl'iil 
germs. Hut wliut dues Ihciv language! on close 
inspection prove I* []i i.-vcry CJIHD wliut tlu-y uro 
I ho rc'iniiuut and ruin of n bull or and 
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a nobler past. Fearful indeed is tho i 
degradation which is stamped " tho IIIIL;IIM#' 
of the savage, more fearful pei Imps oven Hum that, 
which is stamped upon hw form. \Vlmn wlinUy 
lettiug go the truth, when long and greatly HMI- 
ning n^-ainst light and conscience, n peoplis ban 
thus gone the downward way, luis been walk-red 
off by some violent Ciltasti'oplii! frotn tho.so rc^imis 
of the vrorld whicU aro tho mvxlrf of mlvniic" mid 
progress, iiuil drivcii to its remote inlt-rt mul fur- 
ther corners, then as one noldur tlmu^lit, nu 
spiritual i deft after another has perinlinl IVoin it, 
the words also that expressed thrso liuv pcrirtlicil 
too. As one Imbit of civilisation IIIIH lim-n Id. K (l 
after another, tho words which tlmso Imliiln ilr- 
maudcd havn dvoppwl us well, (irnt out t' \i('i niul 
tbon out of memory, and Urns aflur H whilt; luwc 
been wholly lo.st. 

Moffat, in his Missionary .hibonrtt and Hrriicit 
in South Africa, gives us u very rcmiirknbh' 
example of the disappearing; of ono of (tin masl, 
siguificant words from the langnu^e of a trilin 
sinking ever deeper in savngury j mid willi \\w 
disappearing of (he word, of course, (ho disap- 
pearing as well of the great spiritual I'm it niul 
truth whereof that word was nl; mico llui vchii'lc 
and the guardian. The JicclnuuiaH, n L'nU'ro 
tribe, employed formerly tlio word ( Muviinn, 1 to 
designate 'Him that is above,' or MUm Hull io in 
Heaven,' and attached to the won! Llui nolion of a 
supreme Divine Being. This word, with tho 
spiritual idea corresponding to it, Mofiut ibuiul 
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In li.ivc; vanished from (liolnn^un^o of tlio pivsi'iit 
^unerittidii, allhmiifh horn ami tlirro IK: cnuld 
meet with nn old mini, s-curcHy uno or l\vo in n, 
tlmmand, who remembered in Inn youth to havu 
heard i^irak of ( JHorimn ;' ami Uiis word, onro so 
deeply significant, only survived now in flu; spoils 
and cInu'iiiH of tluj Hii-callffl min-nuikcrs mid 
rS) \vlui niiwiwd it (n lU'si^uiitd ('ulniluHs 
wt, of whom lUf.y told (Uii ulwmU'st; uiul unwt, 



Anil us lliort! is no hUi-li uiltu'ss to tin 1 iliv 
ilalion ol' Oil! sjivjt^o IIH tin: lirnlul pnvcrly ol' 
lan^ungi. 1 , HO IH Diin-o nntliin^ that HO ofF 
trnd.s to kt'op liiin in the do])(]iH tn which ho IMIH 
fallen. You cannot iinpnrt l;o any nmn more 
Uiiin Iliu words wliicli In; niulci'HtajidH eitht'r now 
conlnin, or can be made, mtolli^ibly to Itini, lo 
conhiin, Liuigiui^o is as truly on mn> mdo tin: 
limit and rc.sl-niiiit of l.bnn^lit, an on llio olht'i- 
nidi! flutf, wlni'Ii I'cfdn and nnlblds Ilinni^lil. Tbm 
i(. in tin 1 cvMii'-rcNcntcd conifilniiil.ol 1 tlic inis.sionnry 
thai Hui vcvy IcruiH tiro wi:ll-tiiy!i or wholly want- 
ing in the. lUidctiL of (ho HHVU^H wlu-vt'Iiy to im- 
\m\'\ (u liiiu hwwonly IvuHw, in* uid^wl uvuu (In 1 . 
nnMiir nnoLiuiiH nl' llui Ituiimn Iirivvl. D 
unfTtir, tlio Jrsnit inissiiiiinvy, hi liis envious 
tori/ of Ike. Ahi-po'itw, tclln UH Unit ncilliov 
nor tbt! (riiunnii'H, Uvn of Dio prinoipul nulivo 
IribcH i if Hraxil, jumsos.Hctl any word in (bo least 
coiTPspoinKn^ to our tliankn.' Mill what u'ondci-, 
if Llio ((icling of ^nititiulu WIIH onlircly nliHuiH 
from tlioir bcurt.s, tlint tlioy nliould not Imvo 
o 
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possessed tho con-fifipoudmg word in their vucalm- 
lades? Nay, how should limy haw had il Hii'ivV 
And that in'this abstain; lies tho trim i-xpliinaliim 
is plain from a fact which Ibe. sume writer rn:miln, 
that, although inveterate ankers, they nevi-r nlmwi'd 
tho slightest sense, of ublignliuti w l' tfmliludt', 
when they obtained what limy suu^hf-; never wiy- 
ing more than, 'This will bo useful in me,' ur, 
* This is \vl\ivt I wmti'.d.* Dr. Kvupf, after lulm- 
rioiw researches in some widely extfiidi'd dialects 
of East Africa, has remarked in I hem llic HIUIMI 
absence of any words expressing the idtla ol 
gratitude. 

Nor is it only in what they liavo forfeit. >d mid 
lost, but also in what they liuvn I'l'lniiii'd ur 
invented, thai them; language.4 proclnint I heir 
degvadation and delf,iw'.\ut!\\l, uud Imw din-ply 
they and tlioso that speak [hi'iii have liilli'ii. 
Thus 1 have read of a trlbn in New Unll.uid, 
which has no word to signify (hid, but has mie In 
designate a process by which an imlmrn child 
may be destroyed in tin; hosum ol' ils mnther. 
And I have been informed, on tho authority nf uni- 
excellently capable of knowing an Ivn^lish Hclmlur 
long resident in Vim DUimon'fi Ijiv\vd, Unit in (\w 
native language of that island thorn arc I'nur Words 
to express tho taking of human life mm In ex- 
press a father's killing of a mm, anolbor a HDIL'H 
lulling of a father, with othor vimulicn of mur- 
der j and that in no one of these lies tin; MipflilcHl 
moral reprobation, or SC-IIHO of tins dfisp-lyiiiK 
distinction between to 'kill' and to 'juurdur;' 
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while at tbe samo time., of that language 1 , so richly 
;md so fearfully provided witli expansions for this 
extreme utterance of liate, lie also reports that 
a word fm- Move' is wanting iu it altogether. 
Yet with all this, ever ami uuou iu the midst 
of this wreck and ruin, there js that in the hm- 
giwge of the savage, some subtle Jidti action, some 
curious allusion to a perished civilisation, now 
utterly unintelligible to the speaker; or some 
other note, which proclaims his language to be 
the remains of a dissipated inheritance, the- rags 
and remnants of a robe which was a royal one 
once. The fragments of a broken scept.re are in 
his hand, a sceptre wherewith ouco ho held do- 
miuiou (he, that is, in his progenitors) over large 
kingdoms of thought, which now have escaped 
wholly from his sway.* 

But while it is thus with him, while this is the 
downward course of nil those that hswc clsoseu 
the tlownwiivd path, \vhile with every impoverish- 
ing aud debusing of personal and national Hie 
there goes bund iu band a coiTuspoudmg im- 
poverishment aud debasement of language, so on 
the contrary, where there is advance and progress, 
where a divine idea is in any measure realizing 



* Si'fl on this mutter Tylov, Early History %f Mankind, pp. 
1")0-19U. Among some of t.lie PUJIIMS tho fnintesLrinliim-nts of 
llio. fniiiily survivu; of tlio tt-ibu no ti-itcu wlmtevcv; while yot 
ot' tlicso onrhnsliiti'ly written: ' 810 liuben religiose CifbrSuclio 
iin<l Ui'bunycn, welclic, mil oim'goii aiulowii iM^clu-iuungou in 
ilirc-rnLulnTi, mil ihvem^ttzijrimCHHoi-aiislnndpg.'iiia unvcreinbor 
erschcinen, voim man dnriti nicht die Spuren eiuor fnilii?r h&hern 
ISildimg erkouuen wit].' 

C2 
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itself in a people, where" they ore learning more 
accurately to define and distinguish, more truly 
to know, where they are ruling, ns men ought to 
rule, over nature, and compelling her to give up 
her secrets to th^m, where new thoughts are rising 
up over the horizon of a nation's mind, new feal- 
iims avft stirring at a nation's heart, IIHW fftctn 

O a 

corning within the sphere ol' its knowledge, there 
will language be growing and advancing too. It 
cannot Jag behind; for man feels that nothing is 
properly his own, that he has not secured any new 
thought, or entered upon any new spiritual inhe- 
ritance, till he has fixed it in language, till ho 
can contemplate it, not as himself, but as Ins 
word ; he is conscious that he must express truth, 
if lie is to preserve it, and still move it' he would 
propagate it among others. ' Names,' ns it lias 
been excellently said, ( are impressions of sense, 
and as such Lake the strongest hold upon the 
mind, and of all other impressions can be most 
easily recalled ami retained iu view. They there- 
fore pervc to give a point of attachment to all 
the more volatile objects of thought and feeling. 
Impressions that when past might be dissipated 
for ever, are by their connexion with language 
always within reach. Thoughts, of themselves, 
are perpetually slipping out of the field of imme- 
diate mental vision; but the name abides with ns, 
and the utterance of it restores them in a moment.' 
Men sometimes complain of the number of 
new theological terms which the great contro- 
versies in which the Church from time to time has 
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boon engaged, Iiiivo left behind (hum; hut, HUB 
cimlil wit l)u olhcvwiwj unltw Uie giviim through 
ihoHo c'0))lrnvcrnii'.s made, woro pri'm-nlly lo 1m lost 
iitfiin. Ono IIIH lutoly written wall upon thin 
mailer; ' Tin; mieci.'.Hs and owlurinj*; influence of 
jmy Hystimwlic ouistvucliim nt' tnith, hi-, it fmilar 
or miclvd, di'pcmly aw Hindi upon an cxaul Li;r- 
niinolo^y, nii upini dost! and di-c)i I (linking iNclf. 
ImWd, uul^s (In.) vc'suRn (o wliidi tin; Iiunuut 
mind nrrivrs nrn jdnitily slah'il, i\w\ linnly lixr.il 
in an uxfict phnwdlo^y, iLs lldnkiii^ in IMI very 
Hlllo purpose! in Uiouiid. "TcrniM/'miyM Wlutwcll, 
"record tUrteovuru.-*." Tliatwliidi \vtw won, il, may 
bu with cvyslal clwivnL'H, ami in bntil nitllino, in 
tint ci)HH<.'iuiMK!fis of tin individual lliiulccr, may 
foil to bt.'coino (hu proporly anil pusniMsion of 
iniuikind nt livvgo, IKICIUIW, it i nut, tviiUK^rvod 
from (lit) iiidtvidiml to tlio general mind, liy moiins 
of a pri-c'isi 1 pliraHi-nlo^y anil 11 vi^nroiin tct'iiiiu- 
nlujry, Nuthin;;' I'H in il'H ou'n natun; timni fu^u- 
mid tilniViu^ l-liiiu llum^hl.; uiulpurliculiivly 
litH iifiiiii tins iiiysLcrics of ('.liristianity. A 
pliiui (hat JH plain and accundo in llm 
'Hlaiuliu^ of llm (h'Hl, man bccuiuc.s nliHc.uni 
and i'ulHij in 1 1 nit f tlm unwind, li'.icaunu it \vus imi, 
^nispdil and linnly M<;ld in tlio fonu anil propor- 
tion witli whiuli it (h-Htcauu 1 np, and then liatnlod 
over (u otluu 1 niLiwls, a fixed and HoiuutiCui <|uiui- 
tity.'* And mi llm mTivsUy ni' mmt'H fnv ilin 
of truth it, ]m lici'it juntly observed: 



* Klirdil, llinti'1-y nf L'liriatittii Ductrine, Vol. ). p. 302. 
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'Hardly any original thoughts ou menlftl or social 
subjects ever make their way among mankind, or 
assume their proper proportions in the minds even 
of (heir inventors, unfil aptly selected words or 
phrases have as it were nailed them down ami 
held them fast.' This, of course, is as true of im 
error as of :i truth. When the medieval Church 
invented and allowed the word 'transubstituf iiition" 
(and we know exactly the date when it did sol, it 
committed itself to a doctrine, from which hence- 
forward it was impossible to recede. The floating 
error had become a fixed one, and exercised . far 
mMitier influence on tho minds of all who received 

O 

it, than ever else it would have done. 

Xor dues what hns here been .said of the man- 
ner in which language enriches itself contradict a, 
prior assertion, that man starts with bingnage as 
God's perfect gift, which he only impairs and 
forfeits by sloth and sin, according to the same 
law which holds good iu respect of each other or* 
the gifts of heaven. For it was not nieaut, as 
indeed was then observed, that men would possess 
words to set forth feelings which were not yet 
stirring in them, combinations which they hud not 
yet made, objects which they had not yet seen., 
relatioDR of which tlujy were not yet conscious; 
but that up to his needs, (those needs including 
not merely his animal wants, but all his higher 
spiritual cravings, ) he would find utterance freely* 
The great logical, or grammatical, framework of 
language, (for grammar is the logiu of speech, 
even as logic is the grammar of reason,) he would 
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pnsscwi, lie knew not Imw; mid rcrl.'ihdy ii"l ;illii! 
final result of ^nitluii) anpiisilioiiH, inul of reflexion 
-selling I IK-HP in order, ami drawing ^cncnil rules 
i'roin tin-in ; Intl. IIH thai mllier winch Mono Inul 

miwU 1 . Ul(lHlMie.t|lUMlimiH pUHNillle; as t!l<ll tUTi It'll - 

ing fo winch In 1 uncoiiseiminly worked, filled in 
(Ins framework hy de^nTH u-itli MICHO luler ui-ijiti- 
ftiliinw f lln'H^lil, Ci'i-liii^, nml ('X]!rii']u!i', im DIKI 
liy (mo lliry urniyi'il ihninsnlvort in llu i gnnnnit 
and venture of wnnln. 

Jlcii; thon in UHJ cxjiliinulicili nf l!ie furl. Unit 
Inngun^e Hhniild be UIIIH innlrueli\'i^ Jiir IIH, Mint Jl, 
Hliould yield w w inucli, when wo emni: (n unitlym 1 
tnul })vul)ij ik; iunl yield \w llie n\in p < i , t!tn muru 
deeply mid accurately mi dn HO, If; I'M lull of 
instruction, IHICJUIHO it is tlio emliuilimenl, t,lie 
incanmtiini, if I nmy Hit Hpenk, of Liu; fccIin^H inul 
Ilionghtfi inul (ixperieiices n|' a iinlinii, yea, oi'leii of 
intiuy imlimvs, iv\td ul' nil whif.h thruutrli Kiu^ ivn- 
tiiriex Iliey have allaiiuul lo mid wun. II ^ImidH 
Iil;<! lli<! pillars of Hercules, In mark Imw far (ho 
mnnil and intelleetiinl I'liiiijiic^lH nf iiinnkind Inivn 
advanced, mily imt, like iliitsn pillitrw, lixeil mid 
immuvmMe, hul, evi'i- ilnelf udvmu'in^ \vifli (lie- 
pi-(i^rcHH of lln!Ki!, Tim ini^hly nmrnl inwIiiiclM 
whleh have liceu wurkin^ in Hie popular mind 
have found therein Iheir nncnimi'iniiH voice; and 
iliesiniflt 1 kindlier HjtiriVs iliul. liavn Inuked deeper 
iutn Lin* lieuil. of tliin^H havo (tftenf iiui'H (^alltercd 
np all they have HCCH inl" mmm one word, wliieli 
tlioy have launched upon I he world, and with 
lliey liavo enriched i( for (.'vnr niuking in 
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that new word a new region of thought to be 
hencefonvard in sonic sort the common heritage 
of all. Language is tho amber iti which a thou- 
sand precious and subtle thoughts have been safely 
fiinheilileil and preserved. Jt has arrested ten 
thousand lightning flashes of genius, which, un- 
less thus fixed and anested, might Iiuve been as 
bright, but would liavo also been as quickly 
passing and perishing, as the lightning. ' Words 
convey the mental treasures of one period to the 
generation* that follow; and laden with this, their 
precious freight, they sail safely across gulfs of 
time in which empires have suffered. shipwreck, 
and the languages of common life have sunk into 
oblivion.' And for all these reasons far move and 
mightier in every way is a language than any one 
of the works which may have been composed iu 
it. For that work, great ns it may be, is but tho 
embodying of the mind of a single man, this of a 
nation. The Iliad is great, yet not so great in 
strength or power or beauty as the Greek lan- 
guage. Puradise Lost is .a noble possession for a 
people to liave inherited, but tlie Knglisli tougue 
is si nobler heritage yet. 

And short as we may, and indeed must, stop 
of apprehending all this, there is an obscure sense, 
or instinct f might call it, in every one of us, of 
at least some part of this truth. We all of us, whe- 
thorwehavegiven 11 distinct account of the matter 
to ourselves or no, believe that the words which 
wu use, some at least of them, staud in a move or 
les* real relation to the things which they desig- 
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natc, that they arc not arbitrary signs, affixed u( 
random, for which nny other might have been 
Hidjslituted an well. Ami llii.s Honse (if [his Hi'gm- 
li canco of names, thai they lire, or ought In bo, 
that in a world of absolute trulli they ever wmiM 
IK-, the iillcniiico of tlKjinnoniio.st character and 
qualiHcH of tlu! tilings or jusi'soiis that hear tlicin, 
g uut in vivrinun ntlu:i- \vuyn, Hputiks out in 
inon; clearly tliaii in lliirf namely, in UK; 
iit and inleiv.sL wliicli children 1'ind in 
any tjtriking iiyreoiiKint hchvcoji a name mid llu; 
person who own.s that name or, which nalnrally 
lnyK hold on Uu-iv attoutiou fi\v move, in ai\y 
sinking coiUmdieUon lietwoen (-ho namo and the 
name-lioaix-r; an, for instance, if JUr. Stnni^illiarm 
is a weakling, or Mr. Jilack an albino; the first 
Btrikhig from a Hcn.se of litnes-s, the other from 
one of incongruity. 

Nor i.s llii.s a morn oliildinh end'i'laiinnenl. It 
conliniK-H with u.s through life; anil that il.s rooU 
He drop in attested liy I he enniesl. USK which in nl'len 
nittile, and that at f-lie. most (jiinieHt moine.iilH of 
men's lives, u|' sueli agnjcmentsor disii^reomeitttias 
tliese. '(,'afl me nut Nanmi, 1 exclaim* the desolate 
widow 'call mo not Xaomi ['or i>l<'.t{Httiiine$H~] ; 
cull uu; A[urali [nr iiidfinic.HK^ fur tlui Almighty 
halti dealt very bitterly with me.' Slio cannot 
Itear the eontradietiun bi?tween MKJ namo ftho 
ljearn and the thing H!IO is. Shakespeare, in like 
manner, reveals his invn profound knowledge of 
(\w \\w\\m\ Imtvvt, Nvlusu \w n\iikuH old ,folin of 
thuint, worn with long wiekncHHj and now romly 
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to depart, play with his iinmc, and d \\vll upon I he. 
consent between it and his condition; HO Mini 
when his royal nephew sinks liiin, 'How in il with 

aged Gaunt?' he answers, 

'Oil, linff 1 llmt uainr lioflls my ronnHmilicm, 
Old GaiiHt iiulecil, niul gaunt in ln-hi^uM 
Gaunt urn I for flic^ni\\', i/aunt in tin- J-IMVI' ' 

with much moro in the same Cushion ; whiln it (H 
into the mouth of the sliht ami f'rivntotiH liin^ 1 
that Shakespoiiro puts the exclamation ol'wmiilcr, 

1 din hick men piny so nieoly with lliciriminfls?' 

Thus too, if one is uugngorl in il conlnivf.'i'Ny ur 
quarrel, and his imme import Komc.Uiiutf ^HH!, an 
adversary will lay hold of tho imnnf, will m:rk ID 
bring out a real contradiction bulwwjn it anil ilw 
bearer, so that he shall appear as oim prcm-uliii^ 
himself under false colours, alToclin^ ;i mcrib 
wliich is really strango to him. Kxainples (if thm 
are inumnemble. For instance, there wan HUD 
Vigiljuitiiis in tho early Church jliiw iniuui 
might bo interpreted 'the Watchful.' do WHH 
engaged in a controvcr.sy with Jeroniu, in rc^irtl 
of certain vigils; which ho thought poril.uis to 
Christian morality, but of which Jerome WIN H 
very eager maintainer ; who iimlantly K u\-o a turn 
to bis name, ami proclaimed that he, iho onctny 
of these watches, the friend of ulumhor nncl 
sloth, should have been not VigilantiiiH, or ' [be 

WatcheiVbntDormHantins.oi-nho.Slooper/mth.T. 
It will be seen then that tho Greek tragic puot in 
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trno to nature. when, in his Pru'iitrthrMS Jinuinl^ ho 
niiil<en Strength tauntingly to remind .I'romcthnm, 
or The 1'rndiml, how ill Iiin name.mid (he lot- which 
ho M:IH mado for hinwi'lf u^rcn, bound HH ho is 
with tidiimiinliim I'lnuns tu Ins rock, mid humid 
us it mitfhl, Bci'iu fur i!V(?r. 

Hut l.Uis host iUi \i<! tit' nmut'R, U\m attciujU, to 
])]act' llu'iu mid their ownnrw in the mnnt inti- 
ni!it(! coniu'xiini, to niiiki!, su to hpcak, (hi? man 
!in<nvrmhl{! fur Inn iiiuiu', wo trncu .slill inoni fro- 
qiiontly wlioni l-ln; naini: dot'H not thus need to ho 
rovci'Hcd; hut. may Ix; nuidi! IIH it now in, or with 
very slightest clian^e, to contain a coiifi-Hsion oi' 
Hio i^noritnco, wui'tJde^sneHH, or i'nfilit.y of the 
hi.wor. If it im])lics, or cnu ho niado to imply, 
Imdj it in inntantly laid Imld of i cx- 
tho vrry inil'-h jihout him. You know 
Lilt; story of Jlclen of (ii'cece,, whom 
J (% aiist HO inn^nifii'onl.ly 



' lx (lii- lln> fuiv lluil liunii'lu'il a lluiiiHinul Mi'ipH, 
Ami liiiriii-il ilm tnjili'hH inwiTrt of JUuin'i" 

II- JH no IVi^id cone.iiil, of Ihu (ireek pool - , \vlicn 
|M\nHiuunl^l p Y (li-iinnntiujf Ihe yuhi \vliit-U ulio 
wrnu^hl, lio finds Unit ruin nonehed ami forii- 
iinnoiiiH't'il in lier iwmu HH in Kn-linh it might 
ltd and IIIIH heen rtiprodnceil 

1 )l'll in her nniiM 1 , inn! heaven in lu-r 'tmliH. 1 

.Vopo Hildchranil, in mir JlninHit'n, JH styloil 
* Kvnm\ of JU41,* IIH snUin;; Ihr. wovlil in a lih/.i)*, 
Sanderw, Ilm loul-mouthi'd lilujllci- of Qnncu. 
Klixfihotli, is with moro of jiiBtictj hy old JAillcr 
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styled 'Slanders rather.' There wero two not in- 
considerable persons in our Civil \Vnrs, Vane (not 
the 'young Vane 1 of Milton and Word.s\vort!i) 
and Sterry ; and onu of them, Starry, was cliaplniu 
t the other. Kaxter, having occ;ision to mention 
them in his profoundly instructive Narrative of 
/t/fti Life, and Timex, and liking neither, cannot 
forbear to observe, that * vanity and sterility wero 
never more suitably joined together ;' and speaks 
in another plate of 'the vanity of Vane, and tho 
sterility' (tin's List charge is a singularly unjust 
one) 'of Sterry. 1 * 



* A few jnoto examples in a note. Anttoclws lj]>ip!iaiii'B, ov 
' thi 1 Ulu-'nous,' JH fur thr Jen's, ulium lie si) madly altt'iilpled 
!) Jiellpiiizi-. AntiL -v lni3 Epimnno-;, or ' tho Insiuic.' Cicero, 
J- nouii.-iii'j Vmes. the iufaiuotis j\tt(ji - if Hicily, is too skilful 
a n;asttT of the passions lo allou- liis naniii (o nsoipc him. Ho 
';ts indpeii 'Yerrcn,' for he swept tho pravineo; ho wns it swpep- 
nft fur it fevpiTiculum iu prdTiucid) ; and (hcu prusi-ntly, giviiirr 
altogether another turn to his Jinnio, Others, ho says, mifiht 
te partial to 'jus vcrrinum' (wliicli mifilit rncaiu-Ulior Verrino 
Liw, or boar saucn), but not ho. Tiberius Claudius* Nero, 
chargwl l.y the popular voice with heing a dninkan], bnt-ouies 
Itthmus CulJms Mero. Tlip (fmtrovorfios of the Chnrch with 
heivtu-H yield only too abundant n supply, an.l tlmt il^on hoth 
sides, of esample-i in this kind. The noble Atlintinsins is 
Satanasius f^p thi> Aviaas ; i\oii somr. of St. Oyprian's atlvorsiirics 
dul not shrinfe from so foul a perversion of his name (is to full 
him Ko*pta>is. or 'the Dungy.' Hut thru, on the other hand, 
fcuw oftm is IMagitta de^ara.1 by tlio CUtcl\ I-'athwB to bo n 
' Hapua,' or ocean, of wickedness. It mis in vain tlmt tho 
Manielmsiiis changed tbeir master's nnnie from Mines to ilu- 
nk-hwi, thai so it might not so nearly resemWn tho 
ying niadnm iti the Orepk (ilevitdiitM nomon 
m^, Re Ifa. 401 ; they dirt not thereby escape 
s, a Patriarch of Constantinople, belag cowirtwl to 
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'Wlioro, on (In; other hand, it is desired to do n 
honour, linw tfltidly, in liko manner, is Inn 
nanio suited on, if it bears in it anything n|' an 
honourable Hignilicmiw, in- is uvpublo of an ho- 
nomublo inferprdalion men finding in tlmt 
nairu! a presage* and prophecy, an indication, (incl 
out-speaking, of (lint wliich WUH actually in its 
bcnror. A niiiltitndti of (.'.vinnploH, nimiy of Uicin 
hoiinliful enough, ini^lit, lici bniu^Iil to^ctluT in 
this kind. I[i)\v(ii'Lcii, for iimlmicc, nud willi what 
uil'ccit, tlir niuiK! of ,St(!]t]icii UK; pvoionwrtyr, (hut 
niiinn si^niiyiiifjr ( UK: drown, 1 \\-JIH (ukdii IIH a pn>- 
])ln:Hc intiinaliun of tlio inartyr-cruwn, wlncli it 
slionld Ito j>-iv(!)i lo liiin, tliu first in that nublo 
aviuy, In \vei\v. IvtuiwiiH means iu Greek Him 
T'oaeciiblo;' and onHy C'luivcli writovH lovo l.o re- 
inark how fitly tho i^n-at bishop of Lyons in tlio 
ficcuiid cuntury bore; this niuuc, wltin^' I'onvard 
,-H hn no eminently did tho pi-aco of flic (.'lunch, 
vc-solvud as IK- wan, w far t\ in him lay, lo prrservo 
[ho unil.y of tlio Spirit, in tlio bond of priin;. Tim 
DoinliiicitiiH WITH well jtU'iiKinl wlmn l-lu'ir iminu 
WIIM rcsolwd into ])oitiini WHICH (ho Lord's 
waU'lt-tli^'H; who, H Hticlt, alluwi-d no hinvsy lo 
appear without, at onco ^ivin^ tho alarm, and 
Hcokiiiy to (;hnHo it away. J^nllcr, our own (!liurch 
Iiisturian, who played so often on tho names of 



I In 1 inli'ivMMif (licUm-lc Clunvli, IIIH Mjiii-iLn 
in ci'iiuiti iK'^iliniiotiH willi tlto F^ilin, [u'i[tiiri'd llu< lillo of 
5Ic|r{)]i)i(iii()H, or ' lln 1 ilnlriciili',' It \voiilil lu> I'lirinnn In know 
how often lliL'iSm'li(iij)o Ijiialji-tii lilti'iiul lu u .Scrljuiiinn bog. 
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others, has a play made upon his own in some 
commendatory verses affixed to one of his books : 

Tliy style in clMrnnrttrliiK-; tliy vi-ry numo ^ 
" " DOW?, awlaJJs lktro to tho fr.uiur. 



John Careless, wlio.se letters ai-e among the most 
beautiful iu Kox's Boot o/ Martyr writing ^ to 
Pliilput, exclaims ( 0h good master I'hilpot, which 
art a principal pot indeed, filled with much pre- 
cious liquor, oh pot most Imppy! of the High 
Potter ordained to honour.' 

These examples I adduce here less for their own 
sake, tliau as witnesses for the wide-spread faith 
of men in the significance of the words and names 
which they employ. You will not, then, find it 
n hanl and" laborious task to persuade your pupils 
ufthte. They art; prepared to accept, they will 
be prompt to believe it. And great indeed will 
be our gains, their gams and ouis, for teacher 
and taught will for the most part enrich them- 
selves together, if, lmving.these treasures of wis- 
dom and knowledge lying round about us, so fai* 
more precious than mines of California)! gold, we 
tlctennine that we will make what portion of them 
we can our own, that we will ask the words which 
we use to give an account of themselves, to fifiy 
whence they are, and whither they tend. Then 
shall we often rub off the dust and rust from what 
seemed to us but a common token, which as such 
we had taken ami giveu a thousand times ; but 
which now we shall perceive to be a precious coin, 
bearing the 'image aud superscription' of the 
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King: then nhall wo uflrn wland in K 
and in mmieHihig of shiune, wliiln wo behold llio 
groat spiritual realities which nnilerlio our com- 
mon H|H',ct.'lij U\o miu'vuHmiK tvullis wluoli we have. 
Lecn wHneMning/(jr in our words, Itnl, it may be, 
witnessing tiijninsl in nuv lives. Ami as you will 
not find, for no 1 venture to promise, llnit Hii.s 
Htudy oF words will In; a dull OIK; when yon undur- 
tke h, yourselves, us little nerd you fear that it 
will m'ove dull and niiatlmel.ive. when you Kocik 

I ' v 

to make your o\vn giiinn herein tin? giiinw alno of 
(Jiiwe wlio may he hereafter c-ummiUed to ytntr 

V tf 

charge. Only try your pu]>iln, and murk lliu 
kindling of llio eye, iho li^hlin^; \\\i of llus eoun- 
Lenancu, tho rovU r nl of the (lagging attention, with 
which Iho humhloHt looturu upon wordw, and on 
Uw words t i H]>w!iivlly which they two daily uning, 
which are familiar to them at (heir play or at 
their church, will l>e NvelnmiC'd by llicm. Thero 
.is a SI-MHO nf i-ealily iihiitit children wln<;h midti.-s 
them rejoice- to discover]' that there in also a reality 
about wiirds, that thi-y are nut. meruly arhitniry 
si^ns, hut living powers ; thai, h> nivcm) the wortlH 
of one of Kiitfland'n MiiUo pvophols,' f IK;)' may be 
l-ho fool's fioiintorrt, hut an; iho \visn man's unnioy ; 
not, liko (ho mindH of thuwea, inmimeralile diBcon- 
necled atoms, hut growing out of mots, clustering 
in families, ee,mu:utiu^ ami intcivUviuing thom- 
nolves with all (hat won have heen doing and 
thinking mul doling lVo\t\ thu beginning of U\c 
world till now. 

And it is of couv,so our Kngliali Lunguu, out of 
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which mainly we should seek to draw smite of tlio 
hid treasures which it contains, from which we 
sVjO'd'l endeavour to remove the veil which custom 
and familiarity have tin-own ovc-r it. We cannot 
L'lnnlm- ourfcolvei better. There is nothing tliab 
will niiire help than will this to form an English 
heart in ourselves and in others. We, coukl 
scarcely liavc a single lesson on the growth of our 
English tongue, we could scarcely follow up one 
of its .significant words, without having unawares 
a lesson in English history as well, without uot 
iiu-relv falling on some curious fnct illustrative of 
our national life, but learning also how the great 
heart which is beating at the centre of that life 
was gradually shaped and moulded. We should 
thin grow too in our feeling of connexion with 
the p:i:-t, of gratitude and reverence to it; we 
should fstimato mote truly, and thorefore moro 
highly, what it has done for ns, all tluit it bus be- 
queathed xis> all that it has made ready to our 
hands. It was something for the children of Israel 
when they eiune into Canaan, to enter upon wells 
which they digged not, and vineyards which they 
had not planted, and houses whioh they had not 
built; but how much greater a boon, how much 
more glorious a prerogative, for any one genera- 
tion to enter upon the inheritance of a language 
which other generations by their truth and toil 
have made already a receptacle of choicest trea- 
sures, a storehouse of so much unconscious wisdom, 
a fit organ for expressing the subtlest distinctions, 
the teoderest sentiments, the largest thoughts, find 
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flio loftiest inmtfiimtionH, which Ilio hoavt of man 
should at any tinio coin-five. And Unit Iliomj who 
hnvt! jji-occdcd u.s have gont) fur lo accomplish this 
for U9, I tsluill rcjoic(! if T inn ahlo in mty (lr-rco 
to nnila 1 you fuel in tht- lectures which will follow 
the 
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LECTUKE TJT. 

ON TUB rOETIlY IN WORDS. 

I SAID in ray last lecture, or rather T quoted 
another who had said, that language is fossil 
poetry. It is true that for us very oftcu thia 
poetry which is bound up in uxmis has in great 
part or altogether d is; ipp eared. We fail to recog- 
nize it, partly from long familiarity with it, partly, 
it may be, from never having had our attention 
called to it. None liave pointed it out to us; wo may 
not ourselves have possessed the means of detect- 
ing it; and thus it has come to pass that we have 
been close to this wealth, and yet it has not boon 
ours. Margaret has not been for us 'the Pear),' nor 
Esther 'the Star,' nor Susanna 'the Lily,'* uor 
Stephen ' the Crown.' ' In our ordinary language 
Montaigne has well said, 'there are several 
excellent phrases and metaphors to be met with 
of which the beauty is withered by age, aud the' 
colour is sullied by too common handling; but 
that takes nothing f rom the relish to an uiider- 

See Jacob Grimm. Vbtr />*, m , Btumcn in fifo 
Klewre Sekrtftw, vol. ii. pp. 366-401. <. n LIS 
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standing man, noitlicr doos it derogate from tho 
glovy of those aueU'Ul authors, who, 'tis likely, 
first brought thoso words into Unit lustre.' Wo 
road in nno of MoliiVo's moat famous comedies of 
one who was surpriwd to discover that ho bud boon 
talking prosn all bis lii'o without being aware of it. 
If wo knew all, wo migbt bo much more surprised 
to find thai wo bad been talking poetry, without 
over having 90 much as simpocttid this. For in- 
dood poetry and passion Heok tD insinuate, and do 
itisinnato themselves everywhere in language ; tlioy 
preside coiitiiiiuilly at tho giving of names; they 
euslu'iuo juul Lucai'utito thciuaclvcja in thcso. I 
dovoto my present loctnro to a few examples and 
UluslviiUmiR, by winch I would mtvko tl\e truth of 
this which I have affirmed appear. 

* Iliads without a Homer,' soino one has called, 
with a little exaggeration, tho beautiful but anony- 
mous ballnd poolry of Spain. One may bu pov- 
miUed, p(!i-liaps, to pn.sli tlio ti.xaggnraliim a liulo 
i'urtliov in tho samo dinrulion, and tn apply the 
Hamo langnngt! not merely lo a ballad but to a 
word. Km' pnclry, which is pansiim and imagina- 
tion embodying tlieniselveH in wordw, clocH not 
ncneHsafily demand a coinbhitUion of wordn for 
thin. Of this pnn.sion nud imn^ination a funglo 
word may l)i; tlm vehicle. AH the Him vim imago 
ilstcjlf alik in a tiny dowdvop ov iu Uui uvi^ULy 
ocean, and can do it, flmugh on a different scale, 
ns puvl'uclly in I hi* ono iw in Vlto nihur, HD this 
spirit of poetry can dwell in and glority alike a 
word and au Iliad. Notliing iu language is too 

l) 2 
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small, as nothing is too great, for it to fill with Us 
nre-wnce Evc'rywhere'it m find, or, not. finding, 
can make, a shrine for itself, which ,iitenils 
it can render translucent and transparent with 
its own indwelling glory. On every side wo 
are be?et with poetry. PopuUr language is full 
of it, of words used in an imaginative sense, of 
things called, and not merely in transient mo- 
meuts of high passion, flild in the, transfer which 
at such moments finds place of the imago to the 
thing imuged, but permanently, by nume having 

immediate reference not to what they are, but to 
what they are like. 

Thus, for example, at Naples it is the ordinary 
language to call the lesser storm-waves 'pecorc,' 
.ttr sheep, the larger 'cavalloui,' or big- horses. 
\Vho that has watched the foaming crests, tho 
white manes, as it were, of the larger billows as 
they advance in measured order, and rank on rank, 
into the bay, but will own not merely the fitness, 
but the grandeur, of this last image? Let me illus- 
trate my meaning more at length by tho word 
'tribulation.' Vc all know in a general way tlmt 
this word, which occurs not seldom in Scripture 
and in the Liturgy, means affliction, sorrow, au- 
gtiish ; but it is quite worth our while to know how 
it means this, and to question the word a little 
closer. It is derived from the Latiu 'tribulurn,' 
Tvhith was the threshing instrument or harrow, 
whereby tbe Roman busbandinau separated the 
corn from the husks j and 'tribnlatio' in itd pri- 
mary significance was the act of this separation. 
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Jiiil Kruno Lull i) writer of llm (Ihrihtmii Olnireli 
ninm>imaU'd Ilio word and imago tin- Mm milling 
full! i of a lii^luT iniUi ; find Kurrmv, diulnwi, and 
(iiU'crn'ily \w\\\tt UK? iippn'niUnl means for Ui<> wpu- 
rjiling in men i>t' wlmtnvur in lliom \vn light, tri- 
vial, and poor 1'nnn llm nnli<l and HIM irno, llicir 
clmff IVmn (\\v\v wlit-al,* lui llirri*ft>r uulli'd Ou'nn 
Hiirnnvriiind Irinls ( Irihalaliom, 1 HircHliin^s, rlnit is, 
nf Hm intuir Hpii'iltml nuni, withnnl. \\-liiiili (lien* 
could Im no lining liiitt Inr tlm ln-iivcnly j^arnri'. 
Now in jiroitf of my asKCilinn iJmr a Hni^lc word 
is ot'lc]) 11 (!<nii'ciitraU'd piw-ni, n 111 tin ^ralu ui' pun: 
#<ild CJipnIiln (if ln'in^; Itcali-n mit into a linui<J ex- 
tent of tfn]d-l(!nfj I.' will ([HuU;, in I'd'crcjicn lu thin 
vccy won! *lnU\\Ulii>,' a ^mucful cninponilinn hy 
(irorgo Wither, n poet of llm wvi'iiloi'iiMi 
Von will u( <mro juTOi-ivn lliaf, it in all 
up in lliin wttrd, Imiii^ (rum lii>il, (n lnuL only 1 1m 
expanding of HID inui^n and Itinii^lil \vliicli (hiw 
IIILH implicitly jjivrii; it'. IN IH 1'ullnvvri: 

'Till J'rttni tin 1 Hlunv Mir (In II lln 1 cio-n il"lli IHM!, 
I'lihl ll liull 1 In- ].inv;i''il I'IMHI llm \vli.-.il, 

Yi'll, lilt (Ilillllill (l[l'(ri-;lll|l IU (lii-n-l I rill 1 , 

'l'ln> rii'luii'i-'.iii' llji' lEoui 1 will F-.'IU-I-I' npju-nr. 
So. lit) mail's [ii-iKnii'i jt 1 '- 1 ' lUHti'lini]" 1'ni.Oi. 

Tf U-nrlll 1>I> 1'uiltlil, ill I'M' Wirlll IH mil >,n Nllinll. 

Hi i-iiiiHi'. lili wliciil iii htr.iw, \}\t-y )i,ivi' not vi-l 
Tliiil. viilm- u]iii-li In iljivilijnjf Hn-y nitij 1 jii'l. 
I 'ui' till Mm t>riiii.in^ ttitili-i nt' lloiVn i>i>n-i<<<)iiiii<< 

IlllVi' lllK "llril out i 111 mil- \ilill llHi'i-lio'ir. ; 

Till ilnjii' fDTn)|itinnM wliit-li >li> miln futm* it 
Ari'liy 'I'liy f.iri'il M|iii'it uiiniiwi il IVmn int ; 

'Ti-ili^iiin' itHi-lf Jimy In- fuiuiirli-il MJlh ICIM, Irilnx. 
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Until from us the straw of worldly treasures, 
Till ail the dusty rhatf of empty pleasures, 
Yea, till Hi.s tlail upou us Hi- doth lay, 
To thrtsh (ho husk of this our llcsli awny ; 
Anil Irjire tho soul uncovered ; nay, yet more, 
Till Goil shall mako our very spirit poor, 
Wo slmll not up to highest wealth nspiro ; 
Hut then we slmll ; and that is my desire.' 

This deeper religious use of the word 'tribula- 
tion' was unknown to classical antiquity, belonging 
exclusively to tlic Christian writers: and the fact 
that the same deepening ami elevating of the use 
of words recurs in a multitude of other, and many 
of them far more signal, instances, is one well 
deserving to he followed up. Nothing, I am per- 
suaded, would more mightily convince us of the new 
power which Christianity proved in the world than 
to compare the meaning which so many words 
possessed before its rise, and the deeper meaning 
which they obtained, so soon as they were assumed 
as the vehicles of its life, tho new thought and 

' o 

feeling enlarging, purifying, and ennobling the 
very words which they employed. This is a sub- 
ject which I jihall have occasion to touch on more 
than once in these lectures, but is itself well 
worthy of, as it would afford ample material for, a. 
volume. 

On the suggestion of this word 'tribulation,' I 
will quote two or tliree words from Coleridge, 
bearing on the matter in hand. He has said, * In 
order to get the full sense of a word, we should 
first present to our minds the visual image that 
forms its primary meaning.' What admirable 
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counsel is hero I If wo would but accustom otir- 
Kulvcrf to the doing of thin, what vast increases of 
precision and force would all tlio language which 
wo speak, and which others speak to us, obtain ; 
liow often would that which is now obscnra afc 
once becomo clear; how distinct the limits and 
boundaries of that which is often, now confused 
imd confounded 1 It is difficult to measure- tho 
uiiiount of food for the imagination, as well us 
gains for Iho infellocl, which the olworvmg of this 
single rule would afford UH. Let me illustrate- 
thin by one or two examples. \Vo way of mich a 
man that he is 'desultory.' ])o wo attach tiny 
very distinct meaning to the word ? Perhaps not. 
But get at the image on which 'desultory ' rests; 
tiiko tho word to pieces; learn that it is from de 
and sallOt ( to leap from one thing to another,' as 
ti man who in tho ring, technically called a <do- 
Hiiltoi 1 ,' riding two nr three horses at once, leaps 
from one to the oilier, being never on Urn back of 
any one of them long; lnko, L say, the word tlniH 
lo pieces, and put it together again, and what a 
firm and vigorous gninp will you have now of its 
meaning! A 'desultory' man is one who jumps 
from one- study to another, and novor continues 
for any length of time in one. Again, you speak 
of a portion UH 'capricious,' or as full of 'caprices.' 
JUit what exactly arc caprices? ' Caprice' is from 
caprtt, 'agoat.' Jf ever you have watched a goat, 
you will have observed how Midden, how unex- 
pected, how unaccountable, are tho leaps and 
springs, now forward, now sideward, now upward, iu 



as it now has oftentimes become. .Nowhere do we 
so easily forget that uaines had once a peculiar 
fitness, which was the occasion of their giving. 
Colour has often suggested the rmme, as ill the 
well-known instance of our own 'Albion,' * the 
silver-coasted isle,' iia Tennyson so beautifully has 
called it, winch had this name, from the white 
line of cliffs which it presents to those approach- 
ing it by the narrow seas. * Himalaya' is 'the 
abode of snow.' Often, too, it is shape and confi- 
guration which is incorporated in tho name, as 
in 'Trinacria,' or 'the thrce-promontoried land/ 
which was the Greek name of Sicily ; iu ' Drepa- 
num,* or * the sickle,' the name which a town on 
the N.W. promontory of the island bore, from the 
sickle-shaped tongue of land on which it was built. 
But more striking, as the embodiment of a poetical 
feeling, is the modern name of the great southern 
peninsula of Greece. \\'e are all aware that it is 
called the ' Morea;' but we may not be so well 



boing a mummy tree in iiivun, mm /lo/jaa in 
Gre,L'k. Thin clymolngy of 'Movoa' linn been 
called in quuNlioii ;f but on no Hiiflicitsnt grounds. 
])(!(luoing, HH oiK! objector docs, ' jMnrea' from a 
Slavonic word c innn',* llm "urn, lio limls in Iliis 
(lorivnlinti u mipjmrl. for liin ['nvnurilonolion 
tli(! modern popululiim of ( Jvccci! !H iiul ili'Hcc 
from Ihc. lUK'U'iil, liiit. cnuslstH in 1'ivr Urn 
jivopnrlifni of tntruHivM .Slavonic Inlu-H. 

In oilier wiiyn nlno llu) HIIIIICH of pliiccH will 
ofTcmlimtw ciuliody HOIIIU [muticid iispcct under 
wlili'h now or at HOIVIO lonnor poriod men li-nnn-d 
(.0 regard l.lu'iii, Olb-nlinics when discoverers 
ootnc upon a now land they will nei/<! willi u lirni 



* Slrnlm, viii. '2; 1'liny, //. X. iv. fi; 



N, I. i. |>. \C> ; 



] II.v KulliiMirnyir, tii.*<-lt. tin- fluff'iiiml Atwctt, [iji. 1!-]0 
inul liy I. Taylur, \Vvnls iiml I'lm-is, \>. 'JltH. 
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grasp of the imagination the most striking ft'aturo 
which it presents to tlieir eyes, and permanently 
embody this iu a word. Tims thu inland of 
Madeira is now, I believe, nearly bore iif wood ; 
but its sides were covered with foronts at the time 
when it was first discovered, and hence the name, 
' madeira' in Portuguese having this meaning of 
wood. Some have said that the first .Spaiiinh 
discoverers of Florida gave it this name from Mu- 
nch carpeting of flowers which, at the Unuj when 
first their eyes beheld it, everywhere covered I ho 
soil.* Surely Florida, as the name IKISHUS under 
our eye, or from our lips, is something mnro than 
it was before, when we may thus think of it as the 
land of flowers. f Wo have heard Homolhing of Port 



* EuL HCO on this point I. Tuylor, Words mid I'/iu-f-t, p. 13 
t An Itnliiin pout, 1-V.io degli Ubci-ti, lulls HH Unit 
has its appellation fcoiu the mmo caimo : 

' Poicho ovfipostn, in im pmto di fiori, 
Lotlonno il noum bcllo, ondo o' 




It would bo curious, I tJiko the oppovlunily of ohnorviiip, In 
draw together a collection of otymologica wliioli luivo \nsn\ WDVI-H 
inio verso. TliCKo arc BO liltlo ML to bn ulirn to ihn Hpivit 'if 
poetry, Hint on tlio conlniry Llioy exist in IUVRO nuiiiln-i-H, uiul 
often lond to the poem in which they find jihico n elmrm nd 
interest of their own. Jn flvo Jinog of I'amdise Lost Milton 
introduces four such etymologies, nuniply, those u f tlm f olu . 
fabled rivora of boll, though this will no donbl huvo BOim-limru 
fsciipcd the notice of tho Unglish reudcr: 

'Abhorred Styx, tho Hood of dwuUy hate, 
Sad Acheron of sorrow, blucknnd doop, 
CocytiiH, named of lanuiitdlian loud 
Heard on tho rueful siren m ; Ilerco riilogetlion, 
wuveu of torrent/iVo inllamo with rago.' 



JI. 
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Natal lately, probably we si mil in coining yc;u\s 
hear still more. The immo also embodies an in- 
teresting fact, namely tlmt this port was first dis- 
covered on Christmas Day, the 1 dies iiatal-is of our 
Lord. 

Then again what poetry is there, a.s indeed 
there ought to bo, in the mimes of (lowers I I 
do not, Hpctik of those, tho GXf(umtu grace, and 
hwiuty of whoso names ia forced on us HO Unit wo 
cannot, HUM il, mich UH * nieiulmv-Hwotjt/ 'e.ye- 
hrighf,' ( min-dew,' ' forgot-inc-not,' * Venus' loith- 
in^-glnsV ( iiiu.'iiii-of-tho-inLwlowSj' ' lovu-in-Ullc- 
ucss,' 'roino innrgiujrito/ 'gilt-cup,' a local name 
I'm- tho * InUlor-cup,' drawn from tho golden 
gloss of its pelalti, and Lho liko; hut tiiku ' daisy ;' 
mtrcly tliis charming little 3'Inglish (lower, which 
ha.H stirred the poouliar affection of lDngl]'nh ]>oetn 
from Chaucer to "Wordsworth, and received tho 
tribute of tlusir sung, become.s more ehurniing yet 
when we know, as Olimiccf long ago lias told us, 
thai, ' dnisy ' in day'n eye, tho eyo of day ; theso aro 
his words : 

'Thiil wi'll hy iTUMHi it. ini'ii pillion may 
Tin 1 iluiaie, ur I-!HU lln 1 i>y nf tiny.' 

l'\)i- only consider how much is implied here. To 
the HUH in tho heavens thin name, eyo of day, was 
Jiafurally fiwt given, and thoso who tnumforrud 
tho title to our little Held flower mount no doubfc 
to liken its inner yellow disk or nhidd to tho 
great golden orb of the HUU, and the white florets 
which onehelo thin disk to tho rtiys which tho ami 



indeed of all the animated world sir on ml us ; how 
skilfully are these names adapted to Whig nut the 
most striking and cluirfioteristic features of the 
object to which they are given. Thus when Hie 
Hotn.iuH became acquainted with the stately 
giraffe, long concealed from them in the iuteiior 
deserts of Africa, (.which we leuvii from Pliny they 
first did in Ihn shows exhibited by Julius Caesar,) 
it was happily imagined to " designate a creature 
combining, though \vilh infinitely more grace, yet 
something of tbe lieight and even the proportions 
of the camel with the spotted skin of the pard, 
by n. isainu whicli should incorporate both these its 
most prominent features,* calling ifc the 'camelo- 
jiard.' Nor can we, I tliink, hesitate to accept 
that account as the true one, which describes the 



* Varro: Qucnl erat figur4 ut eaintlus, niaculis ut \watlwra; 
aud Hora (Kp. si. ], 186): 

Wrersnm ccmfiisa gfnus paiitliorn camclo. 
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lips of (:lic pnpnhifi' nf- (In? first moimmt when (ho 
uovyl civiUuvi! was presented (n tluiir pfuxe. ( (,'e.rf- 
vulaitf,' a nuiiu! which thu I'YtMich have HO hap- 
]>ilv givim lo Uiti Imnuitl HC aval JOUR, Um 
which we soiiuwliaf IC-NH poetically cull (ho 
btujtlc,' in aimlbcr cxninplo ol' wlutt may \>c. c 
willi (hi! itlil iiuil.urials, by nicroly liringin^ 
iatn niiw mul liii])]>y couibinatioiiH. 

Tim IniLUirlly in in Spanish f iniiripnwi.' 
(lonv.Uion in ciirioiiH, if it may bo trusU'd, mid otio 
\\ f hn hn ^ouil rij^ht to bo lion.nl in Uio matter 
iidducfjfl il; with cnnfidunce. Nulliiny in the 
Imlturfly i HO Klrikiug as tho altcnuiliaiw o(' vcnt> 
IOSH movcmnnt, wln'lo it in on tho wing, and thon 
of povfcot quifit when it. 1ms li^Ulod. Ku (Hvidua 
dm word limn, 'nidr-i-posn, 1 or 'HOR and rout;' first 
llic rcHllc.^H a^ilalinn an of Ui NCIV, and l)iin prc- 
Hiditly uxehaiiifrd for jiyrfcct n*ptwi:, and Tunis hero 
a key to tho rxplanalinji of a word which lias 
liilhurLo ]Kirpli-xod a-11 rl.ymoInyiHlH. 

You know tlio (i])p( i aranco of the: lizard, and 
lh(! s/ftv-liko Hhu[K! of tho Hpotn which ai'u Mown 
ovor ilw hack. Well, in Latin il, is callod 'wtellio,' 
from t)lf.lht) a. star; ]unt un thu busilisk luul in 
(irook tluiiiainoof 'liLtlo kin^' bocauno of tJiowlmpo 
iw of a /it'iif//;'/ crown wl\k-h the npola on its bond 
might bo niado by tlio fancy to iiHBiiino. Need .1 
re-mind you nf our own 'goldfinch,' evidently so 
culled from tlwt bright put eh of yellow on its wing; 
our ( kingliHlior, 1 liaving its naino from the royal 



cant legends 01 neatnen amunin/y; Becoming tu 
which the sen preserved a perfect calmness for all 
tin; period, tho fourteen 'halcyon days,' during 
which tliis bird was brooding over hev nest. The- 
poetry of the Dame survives, whether tho name 
suggested the legend, or fhe legend the name. 
Take again the names of some of our precious 
stones, as of the topaz, so called, as some said, be- 
cause men were only able to conjecture (toirafytv) 
the position of the clond-coucealed island from 
whii'h it. was brought* 

Very curious is the determination which some 
words, indeed many, seem to manifest, that their 
poetry shall not die; or, if it dies in one fovm, 
that it shall revive in another. Thus if there is 
danger that, transferred from one language to au- 
other, they shall no longer speak to the ii 



* Plinjr, H, $. xjcxrii. 32. 



tion of mou iw they did of old, (.boy will make tr> 
UiomaulvcH a THSW life, limy will iwtpiiw a nuw wnul 
in tho room of Unit which has ccimud to ijiiicltcu 
and infonti llirm any more. Let mo nmke clear 
what I mom hy one or two examples Tho Ger- 
mans, knowing nothing of carbuncles, had na- 
turally no word of thoir own for them, and when 
they (ivHl found it nc.i'ciwHvy U \\t\\\w tlu'in, ivs 
naturally liorrowt-d tlio Lutiu 'civrliimi-'iiliiH,' which 
originally lnid meant 'a liUh; llvo fiml,' In di-mj.,'- 

IllUo lllCHO prcCMOUM HloiH'K of (I lit!)'}' 1'1'd, Hill- 

'carlmnruliiH,' a real word, lull of poi-hy mid lifo, 
for a Ijiif in, would liavo Ijn-.m nnly ait iirln'lrary 
M\\ for w miviiy HH wove iguovuiil of U)H.(-lni)^u^'. 
\Vlnit then did ihoy, or what, nitlici') did tlio work- 
ing gcuiiiH of tho hniyunjft 1 , do? Il iiflopied, Imt 
in adopting, modifird Hliglit-ly yet nffuchially tho 
word, changing it into f ICiirlunkt'l,' llms rdnin- 
iuij; tlm oudiuc.H of llio original, yet al Iho HUUIO 
u:\Kiiun'h I\K ' ('uukclu ' Ki^nilii-K ( to n]nu'kU',' 
nnin^ nn\v in mi iMiliivly novel nminifr the 
of tint lirighl npitrklin^ oi' tlio Hlone, 1'or 
ovory kmnver of the (Jerinan loii^ue. 

T/ilcc iinntlicr illiiHlmlion of thin from iiiio(:hoi' 
([iiarlcr. Tim Kreiifih 'nwsi^uol,' n niglifin^alo, 
in uudduhUully (ho l.ntiu f luwiuiolu,' tliti dimfuu- 
livo of Mtinnnin,' wiUi llii! uUerulinn HU i'veiptimt 
iti llio KonifuKJO )nii^uii.ncH, of (\\i\ (ommoiKJin^ 
I into r. WlinLuvor may he tlm elyniolo^-y nf 
Muscinia/ wholhur it ho 'in hicis cinm,' l-liu Kingdi- 
in the groves, or ( luguiiH cuiio,' llio moiirning 
r, or *iu lucum cam)/ tho Hingw until dawn, 
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or, most probably, Muscus cano, 1 ttio weak-eyed 
and therefore twilight singer, witli which our 
* nightingale* would most closely correspond, it is 
plain tluit for Frenchmen iu general the word 
would no longer suggest any one of these mean- 
ing^ hardly even for French scholars, uftor the 
serious transformations which it Imd undergone; 
while yet, at the same time, in the exquisitely 
musical ' rossignol,' und still more perhaps in the 
Italian 'nsigmiolo,' there is an evident intention 
ami endeavour to express something of thy music 
of the bird's song in the liquid melwly of the 
imitative name which it bears ; anil Urns to put a 
new soul into the word, in lieu of that other which 
it has let go. 

I must add ono cxumplu more of the dying out 
of the old Ufc in a word, and the birth of u, new 
in its stead. Evcvy ono who has visited Lucerno 
in Switzerland must remember the rugged moun- 
tain called 'Mont de Pilate 'or 'Pilate's inoun- 
tain,' which stands opposite to him ; and if he has 
been among tlie few who climb it, will havo boon 
shown by his guide the lake at its summit in 
which Pontius Pilate in his despair drowned him- 
self, with an assurance that from this the mountain 
obtained its name. Nothing of the kind. ( Mont 
de Pilate 'was originally ' Mons P'dculus? l the 
hatted \ri\\ i* the clouds, as one so often sees, gutlicr- 
ing round its summit, and forming the shape and 
appearance of a turban or bat. When in the 
Middle Ages this true derivation was forgotten or 
misunderstood, the other was invented and imposed. 



name. 

1 have Miid that poetry and imagination week 
to _penetrate every where ; and this i* literally 
true; for even the- hardi-sl, aii.sU-re.-U. Ntudu-H can- 
not escape their innuenco; they will put, *n\m'.- 
thin<f of their own life iulo the dry luines of a 
nomenclature which seems Urn remol rut from Ihein, 
the mo.st opposed to them. He who in prosody 
called a metrical foot cousinting of one long nyl- 
lahle followed by two short (-") a 'dactyle' or a 
linger, with allusion to the long first joint of tins 
finger and the two shorter vv'bicli follow, whoever 
he. may have been, and some one wan the first, to 
do it, must ho allowed to Itavo brought a corlain 
amount of imagination into n study no alien to it 
as prosody very well might appear. 

lie did (he same in jiuollicr mil very pocticnl 
region who invented Uic Latin law-term '.stellio- 

O 

iitiUw.' The word includes all mie.li h':^idly 
punishable acts of swindling or injurious fraud 
committed on the property of another UK aiv imt 
specified in any more precise cnacLmtmt. ; boini;' 
drawn ami derived from a pi'uclici; att-ribuled, f 
without any foundation, to tli<- Hx,urd or 
i' we upokc of just )nnv. Having east 
its \viutcr kin, ifc iti rejun-led tu KwalUiw it ;il. 
once, and this out of a malignant grndgo lent any 
should profit by that which, if not now, was of old 

13 
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accounted a sure specino ; u certain-diseases. Th P 
term was then transferred to any malignant wroiw 
done by one person to another. 8 

In other regions it was only to be expected that 
weshould find poetry. Thus it is nothing stranl 
that architecture, which has been called frozen 
niusic, and which is poetry embodied in material 
forms, should have a language of its own, not d y 
nor hard, not of the mere intellect abne.bnt Z 
m the forming of which it is evident that the imari 
native facnlt.es were at wort. To take only o?e 
eaunp e-this, however, from Gothic art, whi h 
natnrally yields the most remarkable-wCt ox 
qmnto poetry in the name of 'the rose window" 
or better stUl, 'the rose,' given to the rich ci 
la apertoe of stained glass, with its 

" 8 transepts ot 





indeed 
that which 



ce 
art borrows beauty from nature and very 

if at a 1 reflects back beauty npon her. i 
present instance, however, art is so be4 tilu h 

Zf if' the gl riOUS , Md PerfMt a "^Pi " 
lenltl ! '^"f^-'^vhich the rose suppne 
lend to hat window some hues of beautv 
gloiy which otherwise it wonlrl !, 7 a 

ituce tne imagination, al- 



n. 



aoimcm; AND 



though that was most real, wliich dictated the 
term ' flamboyant' to express Uic wavy flame-like 
outline^ which, at a particular period of art, Ihc 
tracery in UKJ Gothic window assumed. 

( Crotlsncrc,' or * CrocUmeUl,' is the Germ mi 
name for a burial-ground, and once was our own, 
though wo unfortunately liavo nearly, if not quito, 
let if, go. \V)iat a hope full of immortality does 
this little word proclaim; how rich is it in all the 
highest Momenta of poetry, ami of poetry in Us 
noblest alliance, tlmt is, in its alliance with faith 
able as it is to causa all loathsome images of 
decay and dissolution to disappear, not denying 
them, 1mb suspending, lowing, absorbing Ihom in 
the subttmcr thought of the victory over death, of 
that liarvest of life which God shall one day HO 
gloriously reap even there whore now seems UKJ 
very triumphing place of death. 

Lastly let me note the pallms of poc.'lry wliich 
lies often, in the mere (racing of Uiu Kiim'sHum of 
changes in meaning which certain words have 
undergone. Thus MClend' in Uorman, alx'aulit'ul 
word, now signifies wretchedness, but at first it 
signified exile or banishment. Tho sunso of this 
separation from the uativo land and from all luiuic 
deliglits as being the woe of all woes, the crown of 
all sorrow, liUlo by IHtlo s penetrated tins word, 
that what at first expressed only onn form of 
misery, has ended by signifying all. U is not u 
little notable, as' showing the same feel ing at work, 
tlmt 'csail' (=exilium) in old Kreiieh signified, 
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not as one might have expected, banishment, but 
ruin. 

Let us then acknowledge man a bovn poet. If 
not every man always Imn.self a 'maker, 1 yet 
evermore able to rejoice in what others have 
made, adopting it freely, moving gladly in it us 
his own most congeuial element ami sphere. For 
itidrcd, as man does not live by bread alone, as 
little does he seek hi language merely the 
instrument which shall put him in such relations 
with his fellowmen as shall enable him to buy and 
sell ami get gain, or otherwise make provision fur 
the lower necessities of his animal life ; but some- 
thing rather which shall also stand in a real relation 
and correspondence to the higher faculties of bis 
being, shall feed, nourish, and sustain these, shall 
stir him with images of beauty and suggestions 
of greatness. Neither here nor anywhere else 
could he become the mere utilitarian, even if lie 
would. Despite his utmost efforts, were he mad 
enough to employ them, he could not succeed in 
exhausting his language of the poetical element 
which is inherent in it; he could not succeed in 
stripping it of blossom, flower, and fruit, and 
leaving it nothing but a bare and naked stem. 
He may fancy for a, moment that he has succeeded 
in doing this; but it will only need for him to 
become a little better philologcr, to go a little 
deeper into the study of the wonls which he is 
using, and he will discover that 'ho is as remote 
from this miserable consummation as ever. 

For ourselves, let us desire nothing of the kind. 
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Our life is not otherwise so full of imagination and 
poetry that we need give any diligence to rmpty 
it of that which it possesses of those. It will al- 
ways havo for us all enough of dull and prosaic 
and commonplace. What profit can there bo in 
seeking to extend the region of these? Profit 
there would be none, but on Uit; contrary inl'mito 
loss. It in fitayiianl waters which corrupt thcm- 
selvcs; not those on wliieli the breath and the 
winds of heaven aro freely blowing. The words of 
passion and imagination are, as ono so grandly 
called them of old, 'winds of the soul ' (^vx^s 
av-p.01}) to keep it in healthful motion and ngita- 
tioUj to lift, it upward and to driva it onward, to 
preserve it from that unwholesome situation 
which constitutes the fatal preparedness for HO 
many other and worse evils. 



LTSCTUKJ5 JIT. 

ON THE MORALITY IN WOI1US. 

IS man of a diviue birth and stock ? coming from 
Gort, ami, when he fulfils the law of his being, 
ami the intention of Ins creation, returning to Him 
again? We need no more than his language to 
prove it; so much is there in that which could 
never have existed on any other supposition. How 
else could nil those words which testify of his 
relation fo God, and of his consciousness of this 
relation, and which ground themselves thereon, 
have found their way into this, the veritable 
transcript of his innermost life, the genuine utter- 
ance of the faith and hope which is in him ? In 
what other way can we explain that vast and pre- 
ponderating weight thrown into the scale of good- 
ncsa anil truth, which, despite of all in the other 
scale, we must thankfully acknowledge that 
language never is without ? How else shall we ac- 
count for that sympathy with the right, that tes- 
timony against the wrong, which, despite of all 
aberrations and perversions, is yet the prevailing 
ground-tone of all? 

But Las man fallen, and deeply fallen, from the 
heights of his original creation ? We need no more 




else about him, it bourn at onte tliu slump of his 
greatness anil of his degradation, of liiw glwy ami 
of his shame. What dark and nomhro threads ho 
must have woven into Liu; tissue of his Hfe, before 
we could trace those threads of darkness winch 
run through tho tissue of his language I \Vhut 
facts of wickedness and woe muni have existed in 
the one, ore .such words could exil to designate 
tlic.sc as are tmiwl in the oilier ! There Imvo nuvur 
wanted those who would mako light of Lho hurts 
which man htw iulliutwl ou UimuuU', of Uns Kickuuss 
with wliich he is siuk ; who would jtersuade tlieiu- 
solvcs and others that iiioriilislfl ami divines, if 
they have not quite invented, havoyet onormou.sly 
exaggerated, these. But arc stutcinents to this 
eft'eet found oidy in Scripture and in sermons ? 
Arc not mournful corroboratiom of their trulh 
imprinted deeply upon every provhicio of mmi'n 
natural mid Kpirilutil life, and on none moredccply 
t.luxu ou Ins luiiguii^c ? It needs hut In npL-u a dic- 
tionary, and to east our rye thongliH'ully down u 
few columns, and wo shall lind abundant cimlirma- 
tion of this sadder and sterner entimato of inaii's 
moral and .spiritual condition. Jfowclstj shall wo 
explain this long catalogue of wonln, having all to 
do with sin or with sorrow, or with both ? Jlow 
came thtsy there? \Yc may bequili: suveUiat tln-y 
were not invented without being needed, and they 
have each u correlative in Uie. world of mditio.H, 
I open the first letter of tho alphabet; what 
means thin < Ah,' this ' Alas,' theno deep and long- 
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i \ .; drawn signs of Immunity, which at once encounter 

1 ' me l here? Anil then presently there meet me 

I !; words such a? these, 'Affliction, 1 'Agony,' < Au- 

I ;< ; guish,' * Assassin.' ' Atheist,' ' Avarice, 1 and a liun- 

j ; . tired more words, you will observe, not laid up 

i : i the recesses of the language, to be drawn forth 

| ,; ; . ;it rare opportunities, Uit many of them such iis 

J * - must l>c continually on the lips of men. And in- 

l ; . deed, in (lie matter of abundance, it is wad to note 

1 | how much richer our vocabularies are in words 

j ! that set forth sins, than in fhoso that sot forth 
\\ . ,. grace.-?. When St. I'aul (Gul. v. 19-23) would put 

; j J these against tliosfi, l the worksof the flesh* against 

) ] ( the fruit of the Spirit,' those arc seventeen, these 

: * ;'' =' . only nine ; and whrre do we find in Script m*e such 

'. li-stri of graces, as we do tit '2 Tim. iii. 2, .Rom. i. 

ti'J-31, of their contraries? 

'I ' Nor can Ihdp noting, in the oversight a iidmus- 

f: ; ter from this point of view of the words which cou- 

;f Ptitnte a language, the manner in which its utmost 

} resources have been taxed to express the infinite 

t varieties, now of human suffering, now of human 

] sin. Thvis, what a fearful thing is it that any !an- 

: gniige should possess a word expressing the plea- 

I suro which men fed at the calamities of others ; for 

? the existence of the, word hears testimony to the 

existence of the thing. And yet such in more lan- 

> g\iagcsthanone may befnuud.* Novaro there want- 



n In tlio Ori-t'k.iwixaifKMaKlo, in iVtofifrriuin,'Scli(1oiifrcurtc.' 
t'icero sr> sirungly ftc-ls ilvo wnnt of sxicli n wonl that lio giw 
to 'msxkivolciitiiv* tlia Mgnificnuce, 'voluptns ux mnlo alteviwa,' 
which lies D<jLof ufcossity Jo it, 
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ing, T suppose, in any limguage, words which are 
the mournful record of the slrungo wickednessi-H 
which the genius of man, so fertile in evil, has in- 
vented. What whole, processes of cruelty art! omt> 
tinics wrapped up in a single wnrd ! ThuH I 
hnrdly open fin Italian dictionary bolbro T light 
upon Hie verb 'abbnchmre,' meaning to deprive 
of sight by holding a rod-hot metal basin close to 
the C\TH. And oi\v dU:tio:vicK, while lluiy tvll UH 
much, do not tell us all. Jf<w Hhanicfully rich is 
ovorywhcro (-he langimgu of UHS vulgar in wordn 
and phrases which, seldom allowed to find their 
way inio books, yet live as n sini'ul oral tradition 
on the Upa of men, to sot fmlU thai which is un- 
holy and impure. And of these words, as no less 
of those having fo do with the kindred sins of rc- 
vcljing and excess, how many seii the ovil forth 
with an evident sympathy and approbation, as 
taking part with the sin u^uinnl. Him who has for- 
biddfm it under pain of his extremes! displeasure. 
.'How nineh oleverness, how much wit, yes, and 
'how much imagination innsL have stood in (ho ser- 
vice of sin, before it could possess a nomenclature. 
BO rich, so varied, and often so licavoH-tU'.fyinj* 1 
as 'it has. 

How many words men have dragged rlownwiml 
with themselves, and made partakers more or less 
of their own fall. Having originally an honour- 
able significance, they have yet with the detent mv- 
iion and degeneration of those that used them, or 
those about whom they were used, deteriorated 
and degenerated too. How many, harmless once, 
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have assumed a. harmful as their secondary mean- 
ing ; how many worthy have acquired an unworthy. 
Thus 'knave' meant once no more than lad (nor 
docs it now in German mean more), ' villain ' limn 
peasant ; u ' boor J was a farmer, a ' varlet ' a serv- 
ing-man, a ( menial ' one of the ' many ' or house- 
hold, a 'minion' a favourite (man in Sylveslor is 
'God's dearest mmm*); ChriHt,according to Mishap 
Hall, was the' ringleader 'of our salvation ' Time- 
server,' two hundred years ago quite as ofU-n dc- 
bigmited one iu tin houourablo nw in a dishonour- 
able sense 'serving the time.'* 'Con coils' had 
once nothing conceited in them. An 'ofliciom' 
man was out; pvoiupl iu ofliees of kiuducs uud uo(- 
a busy meddler in things that concern him not. 
* Demure ' conveyed no hint, ay il does now, of an 
overdoing of the outward demcmfilraUons of mo- 
desty. In 'crafty' and 'cunning' no crooked wisdom 
waa implied, but only knowledge and skill ; ' craft,' 
indeed, still returns very often its move honourable 
use, a man's ( craft' being his skill, and thtiii the 
trade in which ho is skilled. Could the Magdalen 
have ever given vis ' maudlin ' in its present con- 
temptuous application, if the tears of penitential 
sorrow had been held in due honour by the world ? 
' Tinsel,,' tlie French c 6tincol\e,' meant cmco any- 
thing that sparkled or glistened; (has, 'cloth of 
tinsel' would be cloth inwrought with silver mid 
gold -, but the sad experience that * all is not gold 
that glitters,' that much which shows fair and spe- 
cious to the eye is yet worthless in reality, 1ms 

* Si-o in pi-oof Fuller, Holy State, \>. 3, c. 10. 
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caused Unit by < tinsel,' literal or figurative, we ever 
mean now (hat which has no reality of sterling 
worth mKlerlyingf he speciousshows which itmakes. 
' Speeioub ' ifstjlf, lot mo note, mount beautiful ;it 
one time, and not as now, presenting a deceitful 
appearance of beauty. 'Tawdry,' which was ap- 
plied formerly to lace or other finery bought at 
the fair of Si. Awdrey or St. Ktholdreda, lias run 
through flic name course: ii, al one time convoyed 
no suggest ion of m&m finery, or slutU'i/ splendour, 
as now it docs. ' Voluble ' was an epithet of ho- 
nour, meaning what, 'fluent,' means now; ' plau- 
sible' was wort.hy of applause.* 

A like deterioration through use may bo traced 
in the verb *to resent.' Barrow could speak of 
tlm good man as a faithful c rcscntor ' and reqnitcr 
of benefits, of the- duty of testifying au affectionate 
'resentment* of our obligaMons to God. Jint tho 
momory of benefits fades from us no much moro 
quickly tlian (.hat of injuries ; wo remember and 
revolve in our minds so much moro predominantly 
the wrongs, real or imaginary, men have done us, 
than the favours we owe them, that 'to resent' 
has come in our modern English to be confined 
exclusively to that deep rcllcclivo displeasure 
which men entertain tigninsl tlioHO that have clone, 
or whom they hclievo to have done, them a wrong. 
And thin explains how it comes to puss that wo do 

* Having in mind whiil, 'iJinio' inr>niiH imiv in fli-nnnii, nno 
abno-sl shrinks from olisi-rving Unit it. wn unco n iiunm of Imnmir 
which cnultl lio nnd wns usol of the JHeMH.il Virgin jrary. (.Si" 1 
Oriiinn, Wijrtcrbiech, a. v.) 
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not speak of the ' retaliation ' of benefits at all so 
often as the ' retaliation' of injuries. 'To re- 
taliate' signifies no move than to vendor again us 
much as we have received ; but this i so miicli 
seldomcr practised in regard of benefits Mum of 
wrougs, that * retaliation,' though not altogether 
unused in this worthier sense, has yet, when HO em- 
ployed, an unusual sound in our cars. 'To retaliate 1 
kindnesses is ft language whieh would not now be 
intelligible to all. * Animosity,' an originally em- 
ployed in that later Latin which gavo it birlli,was 
spiritedness; men would speak of the 'animosity' 
or fiery courage of a horse. In our early Knylishit 
meant uotlnng move ; a tUvinc of Live seventeenth 
contury speaks of ' duo Christian animosity.' Ac- 
tivity and vigour arc still implied in the word; 
but only as displayed in enmity and hate. There- 
is a Spanish proverb which Kays, * Ono foe is too 
many ; a hundred friends are too few.' The pro- 
verb and the course which this word has travelled 
appear to me mutually to illustrate one another.* 
How mournful i\ witness fov th& Vmvd ivntl un- 
righteous judgments we habitually form of ono 
another lies in the- word 'prejudice.' It is itself 
absolutely iieutral, moaning no move than a judg- 
ment formed beforehand ; which judgment may bo 
favourable, or maybe unfavourable. Yet so pre- 
dominantly do we form harsh unfavourable judg- 
ments of others before knowledge and experience, 
fclmfc a ' prejudice, 1 01- judgment before knowledge 

* For quotations from our oMui- nuihora in praof of mnuy of 
tlio nssiTtioiis made in tlio few Inul jmgos, BCP my tided Olossary, 
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and not grounded on evidence, is alniosl, always 
taken in an ill sense; ' prejudicial ' having actually 
acquired mischievous or injurious for tU secondary 
meaning. 

AH these words lumr testimony to tlic sin of 
man, HO others to his inftmtity, to U\o liimtaUou 
of human faculties ami human knowledge, to 
the truth of the proverb, ( Itmmuium osL urrarc.' 
Tims 'to retract' means properly no nmro tlitin to 
handle again, to reconsider. And yet, so ccrhiin 
arc we to find in a subject which wu reconsider, or 
Iiandlu a second time, that whioli was at tlio lirst 
i-ftshl}', imporfoctly, iimccunitely, stated, wliicli 
needs therefore to be amended, modified, with- 
drawn, that 'to retract* could not I any long in 
its primary meaning of reconsidering; "but lias 
come Lo signify to withdraw. Tims the greatest. 
Father of the Lfilin Church, wishing at the closu of 
his life to amend wliutiivi'v he wight thoupwravo 
in his various published works iiKMuitiminly or in- 
correctly stated, gave to thu book in which ho cur- 
ried out this intention (for authors had thou no 
such opportunities us later edid'ons alTord Jiow), 
this very name of ' Rdractfdlons^ ,'toing literally 
' rchandlings,' but in fact, us will be plain to any 
one turning to the work, withdrawings of various 
stdtanu'Mts by which ho was not any longer pre- 
pared lo abide. 

But urging, as I just now did, tlio degeneration 
of words, I should greatly err, if T failed to remind 
you that a parallel process of purifying and en- 
nobling tins ulBo been going forward, most of all 
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through the influences of a Divine faith working 
in the world. This, as it lias turned mc,n from 
evil to good, or 1ms lifted them from ji lower 
earthly goodness to a higher hoiwunly, so 1ms it in 
like mini nor elevated, purified, and ennobled a 
multitude of tho words which tliey employ, until 
these, which ouco expressed only n navlhly j^ood, 
express now a heavenly. TIic Gospel of Christ, 
as it is tho redemption of man, HO is it in a multi- 
tude of iuHUnces the redemption of IUH wovd, free- 
ing it from the bondage of corruption, Umt it 
should no longer be subject to vanity, nor stand 
any move iu the service of sin w ol the \voiid, Iml 
iu the service of God and of his truth. The (freak 
had a word for 'humility;' but for him this hu- 
mility meant that is, with raro exceptions 
meanness of spirit. He who brought in fhc Chris- 
tian grace of humility, did in so doing rescue the 
term which expressed il for nobler uses and far 
higher dignity than hitherto it had tiltumcd. There 
were 'angels' before heaven had been opened, 
but these only earthly messengers ; ' martyrs ' also., 
or witnesses, but these not unto blood, nor yot for 
(rod's highest truth ; * apostles, 1 but sent of men ; 
'evangels,' but not of the kingdom of heaven; 
' advocates,' but not ' with the Father.' 'Paradise' 
was a word common in slightly different forms to 
almost all the nations of the "Knst; but it wan for 
them only some royal park or garden of delights; 
till for the Jew it was exalted to signify tho won- 
drous tibodc of our first parents; find higher ho- 
nours awaited it still, when on the lips of the Lord, 



or Cr.veoK, was a tfreiiL way OIL irmn inui armour 
for it in the Christian diN 



ly, that it should l>o tho hcimM-uPoni! 01" tin; 
lilessccl mysteries of tho I'aitli. And many 
words in liko mannar there avo, 
the very clrcgH nf paganimn,' an 
if"- (ho itmlanccH tho Latin 'wicnuncnf,' (.lu- 
lt ' mystery 1 ), which tho Holy Spirit, has un[ 
lo uinploy i'ir Uu 1 selling lurlh nf (he 
iiids ct' our mUsmjilinu ; utul vo.vc.rsin^; 
tlie impious dcods ofJidHhaxxnr, \vliu jn-uiiincil I he 
saci-eil vussuls oi' (lod'tt IWUHO to siutul i\nd idnla- 
t rons uses (Dun. v. 2)j IIUH cunminratcd tlui very 
iilol-vo:^ols of Ilabylon tu thu Hevvlou of Lin- 



Tjot us now proceed to conloniplnti; .sointfnt' tht; 
n-ttOHtfttions lo Goil 1 H truth, and then soino ui.' tho 
pln.yiiiR into tho Imnds of the clrvil'H liilHulniotl, 
\vliicli lurk in words : And firwl, l.hc nttnstatiouR 
to O-oU*s trnUi, the fallings in of our words with 
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his unchangeable Word : for these, as iho truo uses 
of the word, while the othei 1 nro only its abuse.-:, 
have a prior claim to be considered. 

Thurf, some modern false prophets, wlio would 
gladly cxphiin nwny nil such phenomena of the 
world nroiuul us as declare man to bo asinfulboiiig, 
and lying under the consequences of sin, would Ihin 
have us to believe that pain is only a subordinate 
kind of pleasure, or, at worst, a sortof needful hedge 
and guardian of pleasure, lint a deeper fueling in 
i.ho universal heart of man bears witness to quite 
another explanation of the existence of pain in the 
present economy of the wurkl namely, that it is 
the correlative of win, that it is puuislitiiciU ; and 
to this the word 'pain,' so closely connected with 
4 poena,' bears witness. Pain i punishment ; for 
so the word, and so the conscience of every one that 
is suffering- it, declares. There arc thoso who will 
not hear of great pestilences being scourges of the 
sins of men; who, if only they can find out the 
immediate, imagine that they have found out the 
ultimate, causes of these; while yet these giiin- 
sayers have only to speak of a 'plague,' and they 
implicitly avouch the very truth which they have 
set themselves to deny ; for a * plague ' what ia it 
but a stroke; so called, because that universal con- 
science of men which is never at fault, has folt and 
thus confessed it to be such? For here, as in so 
many other cases, that proverb stands fast, 'Vox 
populi, vox Dei ; ' aud may be admitted to the 
full; tlmt ia, if only we keep in mind that this 
* people' is not the populace either in high place 
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or in low; and tins 'voice- of tliti people' no nm- 
meutary outcry, bub tlio consenting testimony of 
the good and wise, of iho.su noithur bnitali/ed by 
ignorance, nor corrupted by u false cultivation) in 
many places and in muny limes. 

To one who admits the truth of tills proverb it 
will bo nothing strange that men should havu 
tvgrecd to cull him ti 'miner.' or miwivablc, who 
eagerly scrapes together and painfully hoards tliu 
mainmon of this world. Nora loo tin) moral in- 
stinct lying deep in all hearts has borne testimony 
to Mm tormenting nature of this vice, to (lie gnaw- 
ing pains with which even in this present linio it 
punishes its votaries, to (ho enmity which there in 
between it and all joy; mid tho man who enslaves 
himself to his monoy IB proclaimed iu ouv vovy 
fanguagc to bo a 'miser,' or misorahlc man.* 

Other words bear testimony to great moral 
truths. St. James has, J donht not, hucn oi'UiU 
charged with oxagjfL'mUun for saying, ( \\ r hosoev<;r 
hhall keep the whole law, and yet offend in urn* 
point, he is guilty of all * (ii. 10). The ohuipi is 
an unjust ono. The KomaiiH.midds jnuoli, HH often 
as they used ' intugriluB j ' we Buy Ui name- vhu 
have adopted ( integrity,' as a part of our ethical 
language. For what is 'integrity' but untire- 



* 'Mif-ory' unil ' mit-cmMo' do nitl. miy lon^nr Mollify uviiricn 
and avnrifioiiK; 1ml. tin-so mouiiings limy nlsii imcu iiidMiHMwl. 
(Sop my S'icct Glossa,y s. vv.) In tlu-m w nni-u mii.l, mid in 
miser 1 witMtill Hiiy, in u w.ird wlml Huiniiia W]H-II lie 
' Xiilk avflfitiii hiiio ]iri!nfl t .Ki, qua mvls satis sit ipw jim 
loo); u Bonioncu lu BIIV. 



uess ; the ' integrity ' of tlio hotly being-, as Cicero 
explains if, the full possession and (ho perfect 
soundness of a/ntsmembevs; and moral 'integrity,' 
though it cannot 1m predicated HO absolutely of 
any sinful cliild of Adam, is tins same entireties or 
completeness transferred to things higher. ( Inte- 
grii.y ' wan exactly that whidi Kerod Imd -wof at- 
tained, when nt thcKaptist'K bidding ho * did many 
things gladly ' (Mark vi. 20), but did not. put away 
his brother's wife; whose partial obedience there- 
fore profited nothing ; he had dropped one link in 
the golden chain of obedience, and us a conse- 
quence the whole chain fell to tlici ground. 

It is very noticeable, and many havo noticed, 
(hat th(( Greek word signifying wickedness (iroi>r)- 
pi'a) conies of another sio-mlying Jahour (TTQVQS}, 
How woll does this a^ixM with thosu JV.IPRR^CK iA 
Scripture which dcseribo sinners us ' twdrtjiity 
themselves to commit iniquity, 1 a.s e Id^mr'nir/ in 
the very fire;' ( tlic murtyrn of (he devil,' as 
South calls them, being at more pains to go to 
he! I thfm the martyrs of God to go to huavon. 
4 St. Chryriostom's eloqnence,' an Jiishop Sanderson 
lias observed, 'enlarges itself and triumphs in 
tliis in-uiimciit more frequently than in almost 
any other ; and he clears it ol'teu and licyoud nil 
exception, both by Scripture ami reason, that the 
life of a wicked or worldly man is a very drudgery 
infinitely more toilsome, vexatious, and unplea- 
sant than a godly life is.'* 



&rionf, London, 1071, vol. ii. \>. 2-M. 
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Take another witness of words to a central truth 
of our faith. A deep-lying connexion, acknow- 
ledged by all, between sin and expiation, a pro- 
found conviction that sin requires expiation, can- 
not be forgiven till an atonement has been made, 
this, twining itself among the very roots of men's 
minds, lias uttered itself in the words winch they 
employ. No where has it been traced more 
clearly than in the relation between * Siinde ' and 
'.siihnen,' the German words for ' shi ' and 'to 
atone.' Some, indeed, have affirmed this relation 
to be merely fanciful, one, therefore, on which uu 
conclusion could be grounded. Rut the scholar 
wilh best right to speak on the matter, does, after 
a full discussion, stand fast to this, that the con- 
nexion between *Siinde' and 'siilmen,' though 
not quite so close as .some have assumed, is yet 
most real; that there thus lies in ( sin' the notion 
of something needing expiation.* As the great 
lines in which the human mind travels arc slill 
the *ame, we may recognixe as confirming this 
conclusion the fact that ' piaculnm ' in the Latin 
is used for an enormous .sin, which, as suck, de- 
mands cx2)iatton. 

How deep an insight into the failings of the 
human heart lies at the root, of many words; and, 
if only we would attend to them, what valuable 
warnings many contain against subtle tempt.itions 
and sins ! Thus, all of us have felt the tempta- 
tion of seeking to nlease others by uu unmanly 



firinmi, Thid. A'W. n. Krit, 1839, pp. "4" 
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assenting to their opinion, even when our own in- 
dependent convictions did not agree with theirs. 
The exigence of such a temptation, and tho fact 
that too many yield to it,aro both declared in the 
Latin for a flatterer 'assentator ' that is, 'an 
asseuter;' one who 1ms not coin-ago to say No, 
when a Yc.s is expected from liinv. and quite inde- 
pendently of the Latin, the German, in its con- 
temptuous and precisely equivalent use of * J.iberr,' 
a 'yea-Lord,' warns us in like manner against all 
such unmanly compliances. Let me note that we 
also once possessed * assentation ' in the sense of 
unworthy flattering lip-assent; the last example 
of it in our dictionaries is from Bishop Hall : 'It 
is a fearful presage of ruin when the prophets con- 
spire in assentation.' The word is quite worthy 
to be revived. 

Again, how well it is to have that spirit of de- 
preciation, that eagerness to find spots and stains 
in the characters of the noblest and the best, who 
would otherwise oppress and rebuke us with a 
goodness and a greatness so far surpassing ours, 
met and checked by a word at once so expressive, 
and so little pleasant to take home to ourselves, as 
the French c denigrcur,' a < blackener.' This also 
has fallen out of use; which is a pity, seeing that 
the race which it designates is so far from being 
extinct. Full too of instruction and warning is 
our present employment of ' libertine.' A 'liber- 
tine,' in earlier use, was a speculative free-thinker 
iu matters of religion and in the theory of morals. 
But as by a sure process free-iKn/atv, does and 
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PASSION. IMl'OTliNT. 



will end in frwi-actinff, ho who has cast off OIK; 
yoke also casting off Uio other, so a 'libertine' 
camo iu two or three tftmcrtitious to dignify u uio- 
fligato, especially in relation to women, u licentious 
aucl clebauclied person. 

Look a little closely at the word ' pnssion.' \Vu 
sometimes regard a 'passionate' man as a man 
of strong will, and of real, though iingovurnocl, 
energy. Hut 'passion ' teaches UH qnko another 
lesson ; for it, as a very solemn UHC of it declares, 
means properly 'suffering;' and a * passion siLo ' 
man is not one doing; something, Imt one suirci- 
ing something to bo done to him. When thuii a 
man or child in 'in a passion,* thin in no out- 
coming in him of aslrong will, of a real energy, but 
tlio proof rather that, for the time at leant, ho in 
altogether wanting in these ; ho IH ni(fforinff t not 
doing- ; suffering his anger, or whatever evil tem- 
per it may be, to lord over him without control. 
Let no oiio then think of 'passion* as a sign nt' 
strength. One might with as much justice eonelndn 
a man .strong because ho was often well beaten; 
this would prove that a ntrong man wa-s putting 
forth hifl strength ou him, but certainly not that 
he wan himself strong. The same sense of * pas- 
sion' and feebleness going together, of the firnt aw 
born of the second, lios, I may remark by llio way, 
in the twofold use of 'impotent' in (he .Latin, 
which, meaning firat weak, moans then violent, 
and then weak ami violent together. For a 
long time 'impotent' in Kngliwh embodied the 
twofold inclining. 
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Or meditate on the use of ' hiimanitas,' and (in 
Scotland jit least) of the * humanities,' to desig- 
nate those studies which arc esteemed the fittest 
for training the tnio humanity in every imui. \V<- 
have happily overlived in England the time when 
it was still iii debate among us whether education 
were a good thing for every living soul or not; 
the only question which now seriously divides 
Englishmen being, in what manner that meiUfd 
and moral training, which is society's debt to 
each ouc of its meiuhers, may be most cfl'ectuaHy 
imparted to him. AVerc it not so, did any affirm 
still that it was good for any man to be loft 
with powers not called out and faculties untrained, 
\ve, might, appeal Lo this word ( humamtas,' ami 
the use to which the Roman put it, in proof (hat 
ho at least was not of this mind, even as now we 
may not slight the striking witness to the- truth 
hereiu contained. By Miumamtas' ho intended 
the fullest and most harmonious culture of all 
the human faculties and powers. Then, and then 
only, man was truly man, when ho received this; 
in so far as he did not receive this, his l humanity ' 
was maimed and imperfect; he fell short of his 
idoal, of that which he was created to be. 

In our use of 'talents,' as when wo say 'a man 
of talents' (not 'of talent,' for that, as we shall 
aee presently, is nonsense, though 'of a talont' 
would be, allowable), there is a clear recognition 
of the responsibilities which go along with the 
possession of intellectual gifts and endowments) 
whatsoever these may be. We owe our later use 



of 'talent* to the parable (Mall. xxv. 14), in 
which talents, more and fewer, are commiHed 
to the several servants, thnt they may tradu with 
them in their master's absence, and give account of 
their employment at Iiis return. jMou may ehouso 
to forgot the ends 1'ov which their ' talents' were 
given Ihcin; they may count thom merely nome- 
lliing which they hiivo gotten;* tlicy may inni 
them to scliish end*; they mayglorii'y themselves 
in them, instead of glorify ing thu (iiver ; (hoy may 
practically deny tlmfc they were givon at all ; ye'l, 
in thia word, till they c;m rid their vucahulary nf 
it, ubicles a continual niumento Unit they wero 
HO given, or rather lent, and that each iniin shidl 
Imvtt to vender im accn\\nt of tliuir use. 

Agnin, in 'oblige' and 'obligation,' na wlien 
wo speak of c being obliged,' or of having ' n:- 
ceivud i\n obligation,' a moral truth in assorted 
this namely, that having received a beiirlii, or ;i 
favour at the Irnml.s of another, wu am thereby 
movally Iminut to H!H>W oursislvus gratcl'id fur thu 
fiame. \Vo cannot prove utlicnvim: williout deny- 
ing not merely a moral truth, hut OIK; incorporated 
in the very language which wo employ. Thus 
South, in a sermon, Of the vilitius Sin of fm/ni- 
LiluilKy has well iwkcd, ' If tlio ennferring of 
a ki\uhu'ss did not liml thu pt>rsun i\pon whom it 
was conferred to tlio returns of gratitude, why, 



* Allots, n l ho In<:il1i<<ji iliil, imi lt 
iWs: R>i'ii i-ciniirUiililti JM^H,^ in Uis 
vol. iii. .aSI-. 
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in the universal dialect of the world, are kind- 
nesses still called obligations ?' * 

Oucc more the habit of calling a woman's 
chastity her 'virtue' is significant. J will not 
deny that, it may spring in part from a tendency, 
which often moists us in language, to narrow 
the whole circle of virtues to some one upon winch 
peculiar stress is laid; hut still, in selecting this 
peculiar uue as the 'virtue' of woman, theve 
upeuks out a Iruo sense that this is indeed for her 
the citadel of the whole moral being, the over- 
throw of which is for her the overthrow of all ; that 
it is the keystone of the arch, which being with- 
drawn, the whole collapses and falls. 

Or consider all which is witnessed for us in 
4 kind.' AVc speak of a 'kind' person, and wo 
speak of imxu- : kind,' nml perhaps, if we think 
about the matter at all, fancy that wo aro using 
quite different words, or the mime word in senses 
quite unconnected. But they aro connected, and 
hy closest I)oi3 tls ; a 'kind' person is a Maimed' 
person, one of kin; one who acknowledges 1m 
kinship with other men, and acts upon it; eon- 
fesses that he owns to them, as of one blood with 
himself, the debt of love. And so man/and is 
man kit mcd. t Beautiful before, how much more 
beautiful do 'kind 1 and 'kindness ' appear, when 
we apprehend the root oul, of which they grow ; 



* 8m>ios, London, 1737, vol. i. p. 407. 
I Tims Bnmloi ilonH iiHK'ti ntoro tlwii merely piny on 
lion lio calls Iris fn.tlicra liroihor, who lm<l innrricil his mother, 
' A littUi more limn kin, awl less Own kind.* 
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and the truth which they embody; that 11 icy am 
the acknowloflginenf.iti loving dccils of our kinship 
with our brethren ; of tlio relationship which exists 
between all tlui members of tho humuu family, 
and of the obligations growing onbof thin. 

Bub T siiid just now that there are also words 
bearing on them the slime of the serpent's trn.il ; 
uses, too, ot' word.s which imply moral perversity 
not upon their parts who employ them now in 
their ncqnired senses, but on theirs from wlioiu 
little by little they received their deflection, and 
were warped from Uicir original rectitude. A 
' prude ' is now a woman with an over-scrupulous 
affectation of a modesty which she- does not roHy 
feel, and betraying the absence of the substance 
by this oycr-precisenGNs and niccncss about the 
shadow. Goodness must have- gonti fttviwgoly out 
of fashion, tho corruption of manners must have 
been profound, before nmUors could have come 
to this point. 'Prude,' a "French wonl, meaim 
properly virtuous or prudent; ' pnul'liomnui ' a 
man of eournge find prolnly. lint where morale 
are grerttly and generally relaxed, virtue is treated 
as hypocrisy; and thus, in a dissolute nge, and 
one incredulous of anyinward puvtty, the ( prude. ' 
or virtuous was a sort of female Tartuffc, affect- 
ing a virtue which it was taken for granted 
none could really possess; and tho word abides, 
a proof of tho world's disbelief in the realities 
of goodness, of its resolution to tvenV thorn iw hy- 
pocrisies and shows. 

Again, why should 'simple' be used slightingly, 
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and Simpleton' more slightingly still? Th(J 
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m a world like our, make hi tf 
mosfc , nen) a obli d fo e y. 
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it has come to pass that " 
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goodness. Such meet UH on every twin. Our 
' Billy ' is tlio Aglo-Snxm\ ' wcli",' or hU'.twcd. W 
sec it in a transition Btalo in our curly pouts, with 
whom * silly' is u jiiTuctimmto c\iitl:t which 
sheep obtnin for their hannh.'wmoss. Ouu among 
our earliest calls tlio new-burn 1/ord of tilovy 
Himself, 'tliis harmlcKH silly bubo.' Hut. 'silly' 
has gone through Uio name proofs an Simple, 1 
4 innocent,' find so m:my mure. Tho same moral 
phenomenon repents ihsell' uoiilinuitlly. Tlmn, 
iit the first promulgation of the ChriHtiivn liillh, 
while the niuno of its Divino Kuundur was Htill 
strange to the ears of tlio heathen, tlioy wero 
wont, some out of ignorance, Imt muro of inten- 
tion, slightly to mispronounce this name, turning 
'Christns' into 'Chreafcua' that is, the bonevolont 
or bonign. That they who intentionally did tlii 
meant no honour thereby to the Lord of Life, but 
the contrary, is certain; nml indeed tins word 
like the ' .silly,' ' innocent,' '.simple,' had already 
contracted a slight tin^o uf contempt, or ulws 
there would have been no indue(mient to fastoii it 
on tlio Saviour. \Vhat a strange ])ervernion of 
the moral nense wlieu a name implying benignity 
and goodness hud about it an undertone of con- 
tempt! The French have their ' bonliommio ' 
with (he same undertone of contempt, the (Jrceka 
also it well-known word. The sumo moral phe- 
nomenon reappears m other quartern. Lady iSliL-il 
tells us of thu Persians of this day, 'They have 
odd iwi iic-s for describing the moral qnalitica ; 
'Sedftkat' mcima sincerity, honeMy, !;anduurj but 
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when a man is_said to be possessed of 
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tl-i T4-j i to ttie Honour of 

the Latin, and very characteristic of the best ,id e 
of Boman Me, that . simp i ex , and , si ^ 
never acquired this abusive signification 

Again, how prone are wo a]1 to ngoribe 
chance or fortune those g ifta and ble-ln^ XS 
mdeed come d.rectlyfrom God-to build alto to 
Fortune rather than to Him who is the author If 
every good thing. And this faith oT^ef^ 
then- bless ng , even tleir highest, come "'tltn 
11 ' " aTC "-^orated iu 

' 
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then, to express any true felicity, whoso wnv 
essence that it excludes 

ar.gave no r can take it 
m i suse of 



long ago, and those who now use 
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HANDS, SOULS. 



the words may only have inherited it from olhors, 
not helped to bring it about themselves. An em- 
ployer of labour advertises Unit ho wants so many 
'hands;' but ibis language never could have 
become current, a man could never Imvo thus 
shrunk into a ' hand ' in the eyes of his fellow- 
man, unless (.his lnUev had in good piui forgotten 
that, annexed to those hands which he would 
purchase to toil for him, worn also heads and 
hearts* a fact, by the way, of which, if he per- 
sists in forgetting it, ho may he reminded in very 
umvclcomo way* at the hurt. In Script uro there 
is another not imfroqucut putting of a part for the 
whole, as when, it is said, 'The same day there 
we're added unto them about three thousand soitfc* 
(Acts ii. 41). 'Hands' here, 'souls' there the 
contrast may suggest sonic profitable reflections. 

There is another way in which tho immorality 
of words mainly displays itself, and in which they 
work their worst mischief; Unit is, when honour- 
able names are given to dishonourable things, 
when sin is made plausible ; arrayed, it may be, 
in the very colours of goodness, or, if not so, yet 
in such as go far to conceal its own native defor- 
mity. ( The tongue,' as St. James has said, ( i.s a 
world of iniquity' (iii. fi); or, as Homo would 
render his words, and they arc then still mom to 
our purpose, < Ifio ornament of iniquity,' Umt 
which seta it out in fair and attractive eolouiu I 



* The UHO ofinfaarafdr fJavcy in fh-i'i'k (Rov. .\viii. 13)rcsln(l 
originally yn ilia tuma fovgoifwliwBBof tho moral worth of evory 
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do not believe that these last-named expositors 
arc rift-lit, though it is possible to i'nul such a 
meaning in his words; at the mine time tin: con- 
nexion of the Greek for tongue with our * gloxo,' 
'glossy,' with the German * gleisseiij 1 to smooth 
over or polish, and with an obsolete Greek word 
signifying tlie .sumo, is not accidental, but real; 
even as it .points to uses \vheremi to we may turn 
this 'bati," 1 lint, a** it woidd then prove, this worst 
'member that wo have.' 

I Tow much wholcHomcr ou all accounts is it 
that there should be ;\n ujjjly word i'ov an ugly 
tiling, one involving moral condemnation and 
disgust, even at tlie cxpcm.se of a little- coft-r.soiie.ss, 
rather than one which plays fast and loose with 
the eternal principles of morality, imikes sin 
plausible, and shifts the divinely roared land- 
marks of right and wrong, thus bringing the user 
under t!ie wot; of them ' thnt cull evil trowl, aiul 
g-oocl evil, tlit put darkness for light, and light- 
for darkness, that put bitter for sweet, and sweet 
for bitter' (Jsai, v. 20). Ou this text, and \vitli 
reference to this very matter, South has written 
four of his grandest sermons, bearing this striking 
title, On tka fated Imposture and Force of Words. 
How awful, yea how fearful, is this 'imposture 
and force' of theirs, leading men captive at will. 
There is an atmosphere about them which the}' 
are evermore diffusing, a savour of life or of 
death, which we insensibly inhale at ouch moral 
breath we draw.* * Winds of the soul,' as we 



* llacun's ivoitls )m\'o boon often quoted, but they will boar 



havo already heard them called, ihry fill iis wills, 
and are, contimially impelling it upon its course, 
to heaven or to lioll. 

Thus how different the light in which wo nlnill 
have learned to retire! a niii, according as wr 
have been wont to designate it, and to hear it do- 
signaterl, hy a word which brings out its loath- 
Homnness and deformity; or by OIK: which palliatcM 
theso find conceals; men, as one miiil of old, 
being wont ibr tlio most part to he ashamed not 
of base deeds but of huso names. Wonln of this 
kind are only too frequent ; an when in Italy, 
during the period whim poJHoning wns Hfesf, 
nobody was said to bo poisoned -, it wan only (hut 
the death of sonic was 'assisted' (aiutata). Worsu 
still are words which seek to turn Urn point of the 
divine threatening ugainst some sin by uju-st; (.is 
when in France a nubble poison, by which impa- 
tient heirs delivered themselves from tho.se who 
stood between them and the inheritance which 
they coveted, was culled 'pondre do Micce^sion.' 
\Vo might Kiipposc! bel'ort'hand that mich i-lokos for 
sin would be only found among people in an 
advanced state of artificial cultivation, lint it is 
not so. Captain Krwkine, who visited not many 
years since in an Knglidh ahip-of-war the Fcijcc 1 
Islands, and who gives somo extraordinary details 
of the extent to which cannibalism then prevailed 



lioing fjuolcil nncc inovf : Croclunt riiim lioinino.s mlionom 
vorhis inipomiu Hpil (ii Hinm nt vi-rbu vim Mtiim BUpor iatol- 
locliun rotorqucniit ol. ivllcctiuil. 
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among their inhabitants, pork and human flesh 
being their two staple articles of food, relates in 
tis deeply interesting record of his voyage that 
rmtoal jug they called 'short pig,' and man dre sod 
and prepared for food, >l ong pig ., There 
doubtles,, an attempt here to carry off with a 
ho revolting, character of the practice in w luc 
they mdulged. For that they were themsol 
-o of this, that their consciences C M b t 
witness ag au,st it, was attested by their uuifo 
de ,ro to conceal, if poss i bl e, traoes of t0 ^ 
practice from European eyes. ' 

But worst, perhaps, of all are names which 
ow a flimsy veil of sentiment over some s n 
What a source, for example, of mischie Ti thf 
end in our co.mtry parishes is the one praoU e 



yet never be easy o, T Wi " 



receive, not 




anguish, astonishment, blackest melancholy on RIJ 
who have addicted themselves (o it. In the same 
way how much more moral words five tlici Kngliwh 
4 sharper' and 'blackleg' Hum the 1'Vench 'cheva- 
lier d'imlustrie:'* and the same holds good of Ihu 
English etniivalenl, cuarno as it is, for (hi! Latin 
' coucilintrix.' In this hurt word we liavo a notable 
oxiunplc of the putting of mveut for hitter, of (ho 
attempt to present a disgraceful occupation on an 
amiable, nlmost a suntimc-nfal Hide, rather than 
in its own proper doforinily and ugliness.^ 



* For llio rise of Hits 1'lmiso BCD Ijtintmlpy, T^niia A*/ 1'. 
p. -13. 

\ This tondonry of men lollirow tlio inniitli 1 of nn limioiirnblo 
word ovnr a difiliimoimiblo tiling, or vii'o Vi-rrift, l iliigrmld nn 
hoiiouraljlo lliinp, ivlirn Mu-y ilo not luvo it, liy u (VtslnniiiiiiMlilo 
ajipollation, lias in On-i-k u won! lu i\os>mbo )V, {we 
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Use and custom soon dim our eyes in such 
matters ns these; else wo should bo deeply striK-k 
l>y a fimiilmv instance of thin falsehood in names, 
one. which perhaps has never btruck us at nil I 
mean the profane appropriation of ( e.au dc vie' 
(\va( PI' of life), a uumc bovruwcd from some of the 
Siiviour'd most precious promises (Joint iv. 14; 
Rev. xxii. 17), to a drink which the untutored 
savage with a truer instinct lias immed 'fire- 
water;' which, sad to .say, is known in Tahiti ;IM 
'British water;' and which lias proved for thousands 
and tens of thousands, in ovary clinic, not * water 
of life,' hut tho fruitful source of disease, crime, 
and madness, brinyiny forth first thesi 1 , jiiul when 
these aro (inished, bring-iny fortli death. Thore 
is a blasphemous irony in this appropriation of the- 
langungc of heaven to thai, which, not indeed in 
i(n use, bnl, too frequent alniso, in iho instrument 
of hell, that is almost without a parallel/ 



a word witU iui intovftsting his'loi-y ; \vtiUo tUc pr?ixt ftlliidil 
f Cii'CfOo Irciiupntly nociipy tlirinHilvcsimloldpliiiff niul 
iiH nidHt iiiis-cltiovmis adioitg nil tlio I'liijifmUivcs of 
wdi-Jji. 'limn, \ihni 'DniuydidrK (iil. 82) would puinl llio fcavfnl 
ri'i'-n 1 ruin whicli her {ircat Civil \\'uv lunl wvou^Iit, he mMuces 
t'ii= nllcration of Miorrcoivcd vnlnuof \vonln, (Iiis I] (ling of fftlwc 
unmos (o everytliinfj mimrs of liciiour [ tlio l>asc, iul of IMIBO- 
noes lo iho liomrtmilile ns ono of its uiosl. Ktriktii^ hi^tic ; ovon 
as it ngnin sut frrt-ai-J ihd ovil, of wliich it, liiul bcon first lliu 

ITBUlt. 

* Milton in a [irofcnimlly intoroMiiiff lotli-r, iulilrc"scil \>y 
Ivim lo OIK* of i In: CnciiilH wlium ln> ran tic; ihiring his Itnliim tonr, 
(jncourugps him in llioso [JiilnloptPiil sliitlics to wliich ho liiul 
(iovottil his life by tsueh wonisi nu thuso : Ncquo oniiii qui 



If T wanted any further evidence or tins, the 
moral atmosphere wbiVh words diffuse, I would 
ask you to observe how the first thing men do, 
when engaged in controversy with others, bo it in 
the conflict of the tongue or the pen, or of 
weapons more woumliug yet, if such there he, is 
ever to assume some honourable uamo to them- 
selves, such as, if possible, begs the whole matter 
in dispute, aud at the same time to affix on their 
adversaries a name which shall place tht'in iu JL 
ridiculous or contemptible, an invidious 01- odious 
light.* Tliere is a deep instinct in men, deeper 
perhaps than they give auy account, of to thorn- 
selves, which tells them how far this will go; that 
multitudes, utterly urmble to weigh the arguments 
of the case, will yet be receptive of the influences 
which these words arc evermore, however imper- 
ceptibly, diffusing. By arguments they might 
hope to gain over the reason of a few, but, by help 
ofthe.se nickmuncs they enlist what at first are so 



purusne an rorniptus, quii-vo loijiicndi pn>prictasqiiotiili;uift pn- 
pnlo sit. pam mturcf-so arliitrandum MI, quic tvs Atlii-niH 11011 
8f-uif*l fftluti fuit ; iiniiio vero, quud I'lntonis sententm est, im- 
mutalo vi'sticiuli nunv linljituqiio graves in Ilopnljl'ipil uiotiH 
mntntiiiiifsquc portondi, oqnuloni potins collalicntc in vitimu 
atqui* prron-m loqnemH USH occiisuui ojns uvbis R'liiijuo Inimiloni 
ol olisriirrtTii suliseciui (Tedielcrim: \\-r\ia, rtiiini jmi-rini itnn-itft i-t. 
putidn, [Mitirn nu'iHl>a ct pcrprTHin [imlalft, qniil fii ignavos ot, 
oscitantis ef ad ccn'ili 1 qnidris jnm oliin puratos inutilaruni 11111'- 
nios luutfl lovi indicio dwlurant.? Coiifra niilluni unquam 
aiwliv'iiaus iniporiuin, nullam oivitatc-in nun iiiwliiii'iitOL' tnHoin 
flornissc, qnanidin lingiKi' MIH pratin, SHIISIHD culniH 
Compare an intercstiuir epistlo (tlm 1 1 4th) of Soncca. 
* .Sf:o p. '28. 
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much more effectual, tho passions and prejudices 
of the nmny, on their side?. Thus when at tho 
breaking out of our Civil War the Parliamentary 
part}' styled thnimelvcH 'tho Godly,' and tho 
Royalists Mlic Malignant*,' it in cerium thai, 
wherever they could procure entrance for these 
words, lh<! question upon whose side the right Iny 
was already decided. The Koyalisls, on the other 
hand, m;ido exactly the same employment of 
question-begging words, of words steeped quite as 
deeply in the passions which animated tli&n. 

Seeing then that language eontaim so faitliTulft 
record of tho good and of tho evil which in time 
past have been working in the minds and hearts 
of men, we shall not err, re^ardiu^ it as a moral 
liaro meter which indicates find permanently marks 
the vine- or fall of a nation's life. To study a peo- 
ple's language will be to study them, and to study 
thorn at beat advantage ; there, where they present 
themselves to na under fewest dis^uiHes, most 
nearly as they are. Too many have had a hand in 
language, and in bringing it to its present shape, 
it is too entirely the collective work of tho whole 
nation, the result of the united contributions of 
all, it obeys too immutable lawn, to allow any suc- 
cessful tampering with it, any malting of it to wit- 
ness other than tho actual facts of the case. 

Thus tho frivolity of an age or nation, ii& 
mockery of itself, its inability to comprehend the 
true dignity and meaning of iifo, tho feebleness of 
its moral indignation against evil, nil this will find 
an utterance in the employment of solemn and 



highest mysteries oi tlic spiritual lift-, should bo 
squandered on slight mid suculnr objects, 'wpiri- 
tucl ' itself is an example in point, or that words 
implying once the deepest moral guilt-, an is tho 
case with 'pcrfidu, 1 * malice,' 'malin ' in 1'Vcnch, 
should bo employed now almost in honour, or at 
all events in jest and in play. 

Often ii people's UHI> of some .single word will 
affoi-d us a deeper insight into their iviil condition, 
their Itiibitw of thought nml feeling, tlitin whole 1 
volumes written expressly witli the intention of 
imparting this insight. Thus e idiot,' n Gi'(.-fik word, 
is abundantly characteristic of (j'reek life. Tho 
* idiot,' or theory?, mm originally /.do private num, 
ns contradistinguished from one clothed with office:, 
and faking his sham in the tnimugement of public 
affairs. In this its primary uso it is occasionally 
employed in Knglish ; as \vlic-n Jeremy Taylor 
says, ^ Humility is a duty in grcsit ones, (is well as 
in idiots.' It came then to signify a rude, i^no- 
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rant, unskilled, intellectually unexerciscd person* 
a. bonr; this derived or secondary sense bearing" 
witness to a conviction woven deep into the Greelt 
iniurt of the imlispcnsiibleui>ss of public lift, even. 
to (he right development of the intellect,* n con- 
viction which could scarcely have uttered itself 
with greater clearness than it does in this .secondary 
use of ' idiot.' Our tertiary, in which the ' idiot * 
is one deficient in intellect, not merely with its 
powers u n exercised, is but this secondary pushed 
a little further. Again, the innermost distinctions 
between the Greek mind and the Hebrew rnveal 
themselves in the several salutations of each, in 
the ' Itejoice ' of the first, as contrasted with tUo 
* Peace' of the second. The clear, cheerful, world- 
enjoying temper of the Greek embodies itself in 
the first ; ho could desire nothing better or higher 

7 O C* 

for himself, nor wish it for his friend, than to have 
joy in his life. But the Hebrew had a deeper 
longing within him, and one which finds utterance 
in. his * Peace.' It is not hard to perceive why this 
latter people should have been chosen as the first 
bearers of that truth which indeed enables truly 
to rejoice, but only through first bringing peace ; 
nor why from them the word of life should first 
go forth. It may be urged, indeed, that these wero 
only forms, and such they nmy have at length be- 
come; as in our 'good-by ' or 'adieu' we cau 
hardly be said now to commit our friend to tlio 
Divine protection ; yet still they were not such ah 



* Hare, Mission of the Comforter, p. 652. 
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ficicnt for himself; and slicing that a true centre 
without him find above, him, a centre in God, 
had not been revealed to him, it was no shame fur 
him to .seek it there; far butter thin than to havi: 
no centre at all. .But the Gospel ha* taught UN 
another lesson, to find our Hiiflieiency in (nul : and 
thus ' self-sufficient,' to Ihe Greek surest ing no 
lack of modesty, of humility, or of any good thing, 
tit oiice suggests such to UK. ' Sulf-HiiHiciency ' no 
man desires now to be attributed to him. The. 
word carries for us its own condemnation ; and its 
tlilifereiit uses, for honour onco, for reproach imw, 
do in fiict ground tlicmselvoH on (lie innermoHL 
differences bclween the religious condition of t-liu 
world before Clirint and after. 

It was not well with Italy, aht 1 might fill this 
world with exquisite specimens of her skill in the 
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arts, with pictures and statues of rarest loveliness, 
but fill higher national life was wanting to her, 
during those centuries in wbich she degraded 
' virtuoso, 1 or the virtuous man, to signify onu ac- 
complished in painting, music, and sculpture; for 
these, the ornamental fringe of u nation's life, can 
never, without loss of all manliness of character, 
be its main texture and woof not to .say that ex- 
cellence in them has been too off en disjoined from 
all true virtue and worth. Tho opposite exaggera- 
tion of the Romans, for whom ( virtus ' meant war- 
like eoiirage, and the only < manliness ' which they 
knew, was more tolerable than this; for there is 
a sense in which n man's * valour' is las value, is 
t.'ie measure of his worth ; seeing that no virtue can 
exist unle.-s men have learned, in Milton's glori- 
ous phra.-c, 'to hate the cowardice of doing wrung.'* 
It, could not but bu morally ill with a people 
among whom * morbidezza 1 could he used as a word 
of praise, expressive of n beauty whioh claimed for 
this its ' sickly softness ' to be admired. There was 
too sure a witness here for the decay of moral 
strength and health, when these could not merely 
be disconnected from beauty, but implicitly put 
in opposition to it? How little, again, the Ita- 
lians, until quite later years, can have lived in the 
spirit of their anoicnt worthies, or reverenced the 
greatest among them, we argue from the fact that 



* It did not pfciipo Plutarch, poor Latin scliolnr ns he was, 
tiia* 'virtus' \IIK\ fur more tlip sense of a?8/(R limn of fyT7) 
(Coritl. 1). 
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associated with Die word 'sbim' in .Italian. 
These 'sbirri' were tilt 1 Innnble, but with this tlio 
acknowledged, miniHtera of justice; while yet 
everything wliicli is moan and false and oppres- 
sive, which can make tlio name of justice hnluful, 
was implied in Uiis title of thciiu Thoro is no 
surer sign of a l\d o]>pYt'SHVvc. v\iU', Ui;vn \v\\v.n Uio 
titles of tlie adininistnitorH of law, lillcn wliioli 
should bo in tlicinsrlvcN so honourable, Llum 
iicqutrc a liateful undortono. "\Vhat a world of 
oppression, chicane, and fraud nnwt liavy found 
place, before tax-gathoror, or exciseman, could be a 
ivord steeped in uttermost scorn, as for Uio Oracle 
alike and tlio Jew it was; while, on Llie oilier 
hand, however unwelcome the visits of the one- or 
the interference of (he other may be to ua, ye( tho 
sense of the; entire fairness and justice with which 
their offices are fulfilled, acquits these- name* fur 
ns of the slightest nenso of dishonour. ( l'olice- 
man' has no evil sub-audition with us; though iu 
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tbe last century, when our polico wan otherwise 
administered than now, < catchpole,' iu Wiclifs 
time quite an honourable word, luul acquired one. 
So too, if at- tin's day any accidental profits fall or 
escheat to the Crown, they ni'o levied so honour- 
ably, with such fairness and move than fairness t.o 
the subject, that, were not the thing already done, 
' escheat, ' would never yield ' cheat,' nor ( c.schea- 
tor' 'cheater,' as, through the extortions ami 
injustices of which these flues were formerly an 
excuse, they now have done. 

It is worse, as marking that a still holier sauc- 
tuary than that, of civil government has become 
profauc and contemptible in men's sight, when 
words which express sacred functions and offices 
become redolent of scorn. How thankful we may 
bo that in England we have uo equivalent to the 
German 'Pfaffe,' which, the same as 'papa' and 
4 pope,' and meaning at first but a priest, now 
carries with it the insinuation of almost every 
unworthiness in the forms of servility and avarice 
which can render the priest's oftice and person 
base aud contemptible. 

How much may be learned by noting the words 
which nations have been obliged to borrow from 
other nations, as not having them of home-growth 
this in most cases, if not in all, testifying that/ 
the thing itself was not native, was only an 
exotic, transplanted, like the word which indi- 
cated it, from a foreign soil. Thus it is singular!}' 
characteristic of the social and political life of 
England, as difctiugmshed from that of the other 
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European nations, that to it alouo tin; wurd 
'club' belongs; Franco nml Germany having been 
alike unable to grow a word of their own, have bor- 
rowed ours. That Knghmd Hhould have; been the 
birthplace oi' the word IK nothing wonderful; for 
these voluntary associations of men for the fur- 
thering of such .social or political ends UN (ire near 
to the hearts of [lie associates eould have only had 
their rise under such favourable circnmsdmccH UH 
ours. In no country where there, was not. extreme 1 , 
personal freedom could they havo sprung up ; 
and as little in any where men did not. know how 
to uso this freedom with moderation and self- 
restraint, could they long havo been endured, ll 
was comparatively easy to adopt, the word ; but 
the ill success of the ' club ' itself everywhere savo 
here where it is native, has shown that it was not, 
so easy to transplant the thing. While we luivu 
lent this and other word.s, political ami industrial 
for the most part, to tht; French and (jwmaiiH, it 
would not be less instructive, were this a suitable 
opportunity, to trace our corresponding obligations 
to them. 

And scarcely less significant and instructive 1 , 
than Mm presence of a word in a language, will be 
occasionally its absence. How curious, for in- 
stance, are the conclusions which Cicero in bin 
high Homan fashion draws from the absence of 
any word in the Greek corresponding to the Latin 
'ineptus;' not from this concluding, as we might 
have anticipated, that, the character designated by 
the word was wanting, but rather that the fault 
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was so common, so universal with the Greeks, that 
they failed to recognize it as a fault at all.* 

But it is time to bring this lectuve to an end. 
These illustrations, to which it would be cnsy to 
add more, justify our assertion of the existence 
of a moral element in words; that they clo not 
hold themselves neutral in the great conflict 
between good find evil, light and darkness, which 
is dividing tlie world; that they arc not satisfied 
to he the passive vehicles, now of the truth, and 
now of falsehood. We see, on the contrary, that 
they continually take their side, ore some of them 
children of light, oU\evR children of this wovld, or 
even of darkness ; they heat with tlio pulses of 
our life; they stir with our passions; they re- 
ceive from us the impressions of our good and of 
our evil, which again they are active further to 
diffuse aud to propagate. Must we not own then 
that there is a wondrous and mysterious world, of 
which we may hitherto have taken too little 
account, around us and about us? Is there not 
Romething very solemn and very awful in wielding 




* De Of at. ii. 4,7: Quern eiiim nos inopUun vocaimis, is 
mihi viilcturali lioc notnrn Imboro ducttitn, quod nmi sit aphis. 
Idqiio in aonnonis nostri eonsueludino perlnto patet. Nnm 
qui ant, tampus quid postulct, noti vidct, uit [ilura loquitur, nut 
EG ostcntaf, ant eomni quibiisoum cat, vcl dignitatis vol comniotii 
vatioiKini ncn lialjot, aut druiinioin aUqnoj-cneri'fuU, incoiirininis 
nut multnfi ost, is inoptus OSHO clicitur. Hoe vitio L'limulata 
ost onicUtiesimti ilia Giwconim iwtio. Itaqno quod rim hujus 
muli Gm'ci HOQ vident, ne lumien qwulem a\ vitwi impoauemnt. 
Ut enim qiijtras omiiin, (juomodo Ui-fcci iuoptum nppollont, non 
jnrouics. 
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such an instrument n3 tliis of language iw, fio 
mighty to wound or to licul, to kill or U> nmku 
alive ? and may not it deeper meaning llwn hither- 
to we have attached to it, lio in that suying, 
' 13y thy words thou shall ho justified, and by 
tby words thou shalfc be condemned ' ? 
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ANG UAGE, we might not nnrwturnlly suppose, 
language, that is, as distinct from literature 
iiiul books, and where these did not exist, would 
prove the frailest, the must untrustworthy, of all 
vehicles of the knowledge of the past; tluit one 
which would most certainly betray its cluirgo. So 
far, however,, from this being tlifc fact, it is tho 
main, oftentimes the only, connecting link between 
tlmt past and our present ; it is oftentimes an 
ark riding above the waterHoocTs that Imvo swept 
away or submerged every other landmark and 
memorial of bygone ;\es anil vanished genera- 
tions of men. Far beyond all written records in 
a language, the lAiignnge itself stretches back, 
and offers itself for our investigation * the pedi- 
gree of nations, 1 as Johnson rails it itself a far 
older and at the same time u fur mom instructive 
monument and document than any writing which 
employs it. The written records may have been 
falsified by carelessness, by vanity, by fraud, by 
a multitude of causes; but language is never 
false, never deceives us, if only we know how to 
question it aright. 

"SVhftt a voice and testimony it has on a question 
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perhaps the most deeply inton-stingof all. Some, 
as you are aware, mi OIKS ground or another deny 
the accuracy of Lho Scripture; statement that 
the whole earth WHS peopled from a single pair; 
who have songlit to establish thiit thnro must 
have been many beginnings, many original centres 
of liinniui population. Dr. Pritchard ami olhor.4 
Itavc shown thai. Science, quite 1 independent of 
Kovclntion, though iniahlo to prove, yet deci- 
sively points Lo, a phi/steal unity of tin; huintiu 
race. Jiut this is not all. '['hen; is much to lead 
us to anticipate that a stronger cvidmico and a 
moral argument ibr the unity of mankind morn 
convincing yet, will some day be forthcoming. 
We have seen in our own time the consanguinity 
plainly traced iinfl by all admitted, of familieH of 
languages which a very few years ago weru es- 
teemed to have absolutely no comieelioH with 
one another; and while very much ruinains .still 
to be done, yet aw.suredly the tendency of all 
later investi^atiunR into hm^im^cs and iljcir rula- 
tions, is to refer them more and more to u 
common stock and single fountain-head. 

Such investigatiqiia as these, however, lie plainly 
out of your sphere. Not so, however, tlioso 
humbler yet not less interesting inquiries, which 
by thf! aid of any tolerable dictionary you may 
carry on into the past history of your own land, 
as attested by the present language of its people. 
You know how the- geologist is able from the 
different strata and deposits, pritnnry, secondary, 
or tertiary, succeeding one another, which ho 
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meets, to arrive fit a knowledge of the successive 
physical changes through which a region has 
passed; is in ;i condition to preside at those 
changes, to measure the forces which, were fit work 
to produce them, ami almost to indicate their date. 
Now with such a composite language as the 
English before us, bearing as it does the marks 
and vestiges of great revolutions profoundly im- 
pressed upon it, we may carry on moral and 
historical researches precisely analogous to his. 
Here too are strata and deposits, not of gravel 
and chalk, sandstone and limestone, but of Celtic, 
Latin, Saxon, Danish, Norman words, and then 
once move Latin and French, with slighter intru- 
sions from other quarters : and any one with skill 
to analyse the language might re-create for him- 
self the history of the people speaking that lan- 
guage, might come to appreciate the divers 
elements out of which that people was composed, 
in what proportion these were mingled, and 
in what succession they followed ouo upon the 
other. 

Ho would trace, for example, the relation in 
which the Saxon and Norman occupants of this 
land stood to one another. An account of tins, 
in the main as accurate as it would be certainly 
instructive, might he drawn from an intelligent 
study of the contributions which they have sever- 
ally made to the English language, as bequeathed 
to us jointly by them both. Supposing all other 
records to have perished, we might still work out 
and almost reconstruct tbe history by these aids; 
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even as now, when HO many documents, KO many 
institutions survive, this must still bo uncounted 
the most important, and that of winch Hie study 
will iutroducn us, an no other can, into the; inner- 
most heart ami life of large periods of our history. 
Nor, indeed, is it hard to see why the language 
must contain such instruction as this, when we a 
little realize tn ourselves the stages by which it 
has come down to us in its present shape. There 
was a time when the languages which the Saxon 
and the Norman severally spoke, existed each by 
the side of, but unmingled withj the other; one, 
that of the small dominant class, the other that of 
the great body of the people. By degrees, how- 
ever, with the fusion of tho two races, the two 
languages also fused into a third ; or rather one 
prevailed over the other, but only prevailed by 
receiving a multitude of the words of that other 
iuto its own bosom. At once thorn would exist 
duplicates for many tiring. .Hut as in popular 
speech two words will not long exist side by side 
to designate the same filing 1 , it became a question 
how the relative claims of the SHXOII and Norman 
word should adjust themselves, which should 
remain, winch should be dropped; or, if not 
dropped, should bo transferred to some other 
object, or express some other relation. It is not 
of course meant that this was ever formally pro-, 
posed, or as something to be settled by nfrce- 
ment ; but practically one was to he taken, one- 
left. Which was it that should maintain its 
ground? Evidently, where a word was often on 
n 
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the lips of one nice, its equivalent seldom on 
those of the other, whore it intimately cohered 
with the, manuci- of life of one, was only veinot.ely 
in contact with that of the other, where it laid 
strong hold on one, and ouly slight on the other, 
the issue could not be doubtful. In several cases 
the matter was simpler still : it was not that one 
word expelled the other, or that rival claims had 
to be adjusted; but that there never hfid existed 
more than one word, the thing which that word 
noted having been quite strange to the other 
section of the nation. 

Here is the explanation of thn assertion made 
just now namely, that wo might almost, recon- 
struct our history, so far as it- turns upon the 
Norman conquest, by an analysis of our present 
language, a mustering of its words in groups, and 
a close observation of the nature and character of 
those which the two races have severally contri- 
buted to it. Thus we should confidently conclude 
that the Norman was the ruling race, from the 
noticeable fact that all the words of dignity, state, 
honour, and pre-eminence, with one remarkable 
exception, (to be adduced presently,) descend to 
us tVom them ' sovereign,' 'sceptre,' * throne,' 
'realm,' 'royalty,' * homage,' 'prince,' 'duke,' 
'count,' ('earl' indeed is Scandinavian, though 
he must borrow his' countess' from the Norman,) 
' chancellor,' 'treasurer,' 'palace,' * castle,' 'hall,' 
( dome,' and a multitude more. At the same time 
the one remarkable exception of ' king * would 
make UH, even did we know nothing of the actual 



nghthu line of us succession ; that the true con- 
timiity of the nation had not, in fact any more 
than in word, been entirely broken, but survived, 
in due time to assert itself anew. 

And yet, while the statelier superstructure of 
the language, almost all articles of luxury, all 
having to do with the chase, with chivalry, with 
personal adornment, is Norman throughout; with 
the broad basis of the language, and therefore of 
the life, it is otherwise. The great features of 
nature, smi, moon, and stars, earth, water, and 
fire, all the prime social relations, father, mother, 
husband, wife, son, daughter, these arc Saxon. 
( Palace ' and ' castle ' may have reached us from 
the Norman, but to the Saxon wo owo far dearer 
names, the 'house,' the e roof,* the 'homo,' tho 
'hearth.' His ' board' too, and often probably it 
was no more, has a more hospitable sound limit 
the 'table' of his lord. His sturdy arms turn the: 
soil ; he is the boor,' the ' hind,' the ( churl ; ' or 
if his Nnrmau master has a name for him, it is 
one which on his lips becomes more and more a 
title of opprobrium nnd contempt, the 'villain.* 
The instruments used in cultivating the earth, thu 
'flail,' the 'plough,' the 'sickle,' the 'spade, 1 arc 
expressed in his language ; so too tbc main products 
of the earth, as wheat, rye, oats, bere; and no 
less the names of domestic animals. Concerning 
these last it is curious to observe, (and it may bo 
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remembered that "Wambfi, the Siison jester in 
Jvanhve, plays the philologer here,)* that the 
names of almost all animals, so long as they are 
alive, ftrc tlius Saxon, but when dressed and pre- 
pared for food become Xorman a fact, indeed, 
which we might have expected beforehand; for 
tho Saxon hind had the charge and labour of 
tending and feeding them, but only that they 
might appear ou the table of his Xorman lord. 
Thiis 'ox, 1 'steer,' ( cow,' aro Saxon, but *beef' 
Norman; 'calf is Saxon, hut 'veal' Norman; 
* sheep * is Saxon, but 'mutton' Norman; so it 
is severally with 'swiue' and ' pork,' 'deer' and 
' venison,' * fowl ' and ' pullet.' ' J3acon,' tho only 
flcsli which perhaps ever came within, his reach, 
is the single exception. 

Tutting ;vll this together, with much move of tlie 
sa-ine l<iiid, which liasocily been indicated here, we 
should tiertuiuly gather, that while there are man- 
ifest tokens preserved in our language, of tho 
Saxon having heeir for a Benson an inferior and 
even an oppressed race, the stable elements of 
Anglo-Saxon life, however overlaid for a while,* 
had still made good their cluim to be the solid 
groundwork of the after nation as of the after 
language ; and to the justice of this conclusion all 
other historic records, and the presont social 
condition of England, consent in bearing witness. 

-Uut tlie study of words will throw rays of light 
upon a past mfiuitely more remote than this of 

rsj will reveal to us secrets of the past, wluoh 

Wall is, in his Grammar, p. 20, hod done su before. 



every other stud}', to ascertain what point of cul- 
ture that Indo-Kuropean race- of which "wo come, 
the stii'ps f/fiiicrosa at kistonca of the world, an 
one lias called it well, had attained, wliilo it wan 
dwelling still as OJIG family in that, which was it 
common homo in the Kast. No voices of history, 
the very faintest voices of tradition, reach UK from 
siges so far removed from our own. But in tho 
silcmco of all other voices there is one voicu 
which makes itself heard, and which cau tell us 
much. Where Indian, and Greek, and Latin 
designate some object by the- same word, and 
where it can be clearly shown that they did not, 
at a later da}', borrow that word ono from the other, 
the object, we may confidently conclude, must 
have been familiar to the Tndo-Kuropcan race, 
while yet these several groups of it dwelt as 
oue undivided family together. Now they have 
such common words for the chief domestic 
animals, for ox, for sheep, for homo, for dog, for 
goose, and for many more. From this wo have n 
right to gather that before the- migrations began, 
they had overlived and outgrown the fishing and 
hunting stages of civilization, and entered on tlic 
pastoral. They have not all the same words for 
the main products of the c;irth, as for corn, wheal, 
barley, wine ; it is tolerably evident therefore that 
they had not entered on the agricultural aliigo of 
existence. So too from the absence of names in 
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common for tbe principal metals, we have a right 
to argue that they had nob arrived at a knowledge 
of the working of these. On the other hand, 
identical names for dress, for house, for numbers as 
far as a hundred, for the primary relations of the 
family, for the Godhead, testify that the common 
stock, intellectual and moral, was not small with 
which they severally went their way, each to set 
up for itself and work out its own destinies in 
its own appointed region of the earth.* 

This is one way in which words by their pre- 
sence or their absence may teach us history 
which else we could never know. I pass to other 
ways. 

There are vast harvests of historic lore giirnered 
often in single words; important facts which they 
at once declare and preserve; these too such as 
sometimes have survived nowhere else but in 
them. How much history lies fu tbe word 
' church.' I see no sufficient reason to dissent 
from those who derive it from the Greek Kvpiatcri, 
' that which pertains to the Lord, 1 or ' tbe house 
which is the Lord's.' A difficulty indeed meets 
us here. How explain the presence of a Greek 
word in the vocabulary of our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers? for that W& derive it mediately from, 
them, and not immediately from the Greek, is 
certain. What contact, direct or indirect, between 
the languages will account for this ? The expla- 
nation is curious. \Yhi\e the Anglo-Saxons and 



* Sw Mommsea, Jtonu'scAe Gtsthickte, vol. i. c. 1. 
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otlier tribes of I ho Teutonic stock worn almost 
universally converted through contact with the 
Latin Church in tho won torn provinces of the 
Itoman Kmpiro, or by its missionaries, nomo Goths 
on tho Lower Danube had been brought ut an 
carlior date to Urn knowledge of Christ by Greek 
missionaries from Constantinople: and tliis/cupta/e^, 
or 'church,' did, with certain, othor words, pass 
over from the (jreok to tho Ootliic tongue; and 
those (iotiis, tho first converted and tho first there- 
fore with a Christian vocabulary, lent tho word in 
thoir turn to the other (Jenmm tribes, among 
tlioHO to our Anglo-Saxon forefathers; mid by 
this circuit it has como round from Constantinoplo 
to us.* 

Or again, interrogate 'pagan' and ' paganism/ 
and you will find impot-tniit history in them. 3-Iany 
of us are aware tluit ( piigani,' derived from ' jiagus, 1 
a village, had at lirt no religious significance, but 
designated tho dwellura in hamlets and villages, 
us distmguJHliiid iroin (lio inlmljilaiitH of towns 
and cities. It was, indeed, then not un frequently 
applied to idl civiliauH, as eon trail istiuguiflhwl from 



* Tlio paBsngo nio&l, illunlmtivo of tho jiawnlHyo of Uioword 
in from Wnlnfrid Slrnbo (nboul A.li. 8-10). Ab \\IH\H mit^m 
Ormuis Kj'irli i\ Kyi-Sow, oL alia iiiultn iirci'piitniH. &io\il ilonniti 
])u'i Hatilii'n, i.o. ti(.'giu I'lltfj-r, hii'-ctiiuii Xyrli'ii, I.e. Doiiiinicu, 
li .Uinniuo, iniiKiiipnlui'. Si iiutuin quiwriLur, ijuftoci'iihidnoiul HOB 
YCBligiii Inuc yni-cUiiliH iidvpiu'i-int, iliwnduiii iincciyiio a Uollux, 
qni i-i liolu 1 , L'ftm PO Luiiiporc, quo ail Mum Climli in'i'diictl HUTU, 
in Qnucoriun provinciiB ooinnioninloH, nostnnn, i.. llirutiMeum 
borniorioin linlrtluriiil. Ct*. Itiulolf von llaiimur, Kimoirkuiig elcs 
ChrislcntltMHs auf die Althocluhntselai Sjmtclic, p. 288. 





the military cnste ; and this fact may have had a 

ceituin influence, when the idea of the faithful as 

soldiers of Christ was strongly realized in the 

minds of men. lint ft, was mainly in this way 

that it became a name for those alien from the 

fiiith of Christ. The Church fixed itself first in the 

seats and centres of intelligence, in the towns and 

cities of the .Roman Empire; in them its earliest 

triumphs were won; while, long after these had 

accepted the truth, heatheu superstitious and 

idolatries lingered on in the obscure hamlets and 

villages; so that 'pagans,' ov villagers, came to 

l)e applied to ail the remaining votaries of the 

old and decaying superstitions, although not all, 

but only most of them, were such. In an edict 

of the Kmperor Yalentmian, of date A.D. 368, 

( pagan ' first assumes this secondary meaning. 

We explain 'heathen' in exactly t lie same way, 

When the Christian fnith was first introduced into 

Germany, it was the wild dwellers on the heaths 

who longest resisted tbe truth. One hardly expects 

au etymology in Piers Ploughman ; but this is 

there : 

' IfrlAen is to menp after hect.li, 
And untiled ertlip.' 

Here, then, are two instructive notices one, the 
historic fact that the Church of Christ planted 
itself first in the haunts of learning and intel- 
ligence; another, morally more important, that 
it shunned not discussion, feared not to en- 
connter the wit and wisdom of this world, or to 
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expose its chums to the searching examination of 
educated men ; but, on tlio contrary, had its 
claims first, vei:ognr/,(,'d by them, and in the great 
cities of the world won first a complete triumph 
over nil opposing powers.* 

I quoted in my first Iccluro the words of ono 
wlio, magnifying tlio advantage to be derived 
from Hucli studies jva onra, observed thai often- 
times more might be learned from the history of 
a word Hum from llio history of a campaign. 
Words" out of number, such us 'sophist,' 'barba- 
rous, 1 ' clerk,' e romance,' ' benefice,' ( Hacramcnt/ 
suggest themselves to me, l>y aid of any ono of 
which wo might prove tlio truth of the assertion. 
Let us take 'sacrament;' its history, while it 
carried us far, will yet carry us by ways full of 
instruction ; and this, whilo we confine ourselves 
strictly to tins history, not- needlessly meddling 
with discussions about the tiling, its place and 
importance in tlie Christian scheme. We Hindi 
find ourselves first among tlio forms of .Roman 
law. The '.sncramcntum* appears there as the 
deposit ov pledge, which in uertnin suits plaintiff 
and defendant wore aliko bound to make, and 
whereby they ongngcd themselves to one another; 
tlio loser of the suit forfeiting his pledge to snored 
temple UKCS, from which fact the name *sacra- 
mentuin,' or thing conseev sited, was iivst derived. 



* Thorn i a poort noto on 'jinKnn* in Oiblion'w -Decline 
and Fall, c. 21, ut Uto oml ; mid in Oriimn's 1)cntf<;lia Mt/tfio', 
p. II OH; nnil llio liinlory of llin cliiuigcs in tho woi'd's uao i 
U-ftccd in another mUToat in M ill's io^/c, vol. ii. p. 271. 




The word, as next employed, plants \is amidst the 
military affairs of Rome, designating tlie military 
oath by which the Roman soldiers mutually en- 
gaged themselves at the first enlisting never to 
desert their stamlards, or turn their backs upon 
the enemy, or abandon their Svnpomtor this em- 
ployment teaching us the sacredness which the 
Romans attached to their military engagements, 
and going far to account for theiv victories. The 
word was then transferred from this military oath 
to any solemn oath whatsoever. These three stages 
* sacramentuia ' had already passed through, before 
the Church claimed it for her own, or indeed her- 
self existed at all. Her early writers, out of a sense 
of tho sacredness and solemnity of the oath, trans- 
ferred this name to almost any net of special so- 
lemuity or sanctity, above sill to such mysteries 
as intended more than met eye or ear. For them 
the Incarnation was a 'sacrament, 1 the lifting up 
of the brazen serpent was a ' sacrament,' the giv- 
ing of the manna, and many things more. It is 
well to be acquainted with this phase of the 
word's history, depriving as it does of all con- 
vincing power those passages quoted by Romish 
controversialist*} from early ehur eh- writers in proof 
of their seven sacraments. It JB quite true that 
these may have called marriage a ' sacrament,' and 
Confirmation a * sacrament,' and we may reach the 
Roman seven without difficulty; but then they 
called many tilings more, which even the theolo- 
gians of Rome do not include in the 'sacraments' 
properly so called, by the same name; and this 
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evidence, proving too much, in fact proves nothing 
at all. Quo other stage in (ho word's history re- 
mains; its Jimitation, mimoly, to tho l\vo '.sncm- 
inentu,' properly so called, of the Christian Church. 
A reminiscence of the employment of ( sacrament,' 
nn employment which still survived, to Hignify the 
plighted troth of tho Itoman soldier to his captain 
and commander, was that which had most to do 
with tho transferor tho word to Baptism; wherein 
we, with more than ono allusion to this oath of 
theirs, pledge ourselves to fight manfully under 
Christ's banner, and to continno his faithful soldiers 
and servants to our life's end; while the mysterious 
character of the Holy Eucharist wus mainly tlmfc 
which earned for it this name. 

Wo have already found history imbedded in tho 
word * frank ;' but I must bring forward tho Franks 
again, to account for the fact with which we are 
all familiar, that in tho Kast not Frenchmen alone, 
but all Europeans, are so called. Why, it may he 
asked, should tins bo? This wide nso of ( Frank' 
dates from tho Crusades; Midland, the chief 
French historian of these, finding evidence here that 
his countrymen took a decided lend, as their gal- 
lantry well fitted them to do, in these romantic 
enterprises of tlio middle ages ; impressed them- 
selves so strongly on tho imagination of tho East 
as the crusading nation of Europe, that their name 
was extended to all tho warriors of Christendom. 
Ho is not hero snatching for them more than their 
just right. A very large proportion of the noblest 
Crusaders, as of others most influential in bringing 
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these enterprises about, as Petor the Hermit, Popo 
Urban the 'Second, >St. Bernard, wore I'Vem-h, and 
thus gave, iit ii way sufficient,!}' easy Lo explain, an 
appellation to all.* 

To tho CrmndcH also, and to tho inlonso halved 
which they roused lhimihout Christendom against 
the .Mahometan infidels, we owe, 'miscreant,' ns 
designating one to whom tho vilest principle and 
pmctico arc ascribed. A ' miscreant,' at tho fir.sl, 
meant simply a misbeliever. The name would huvu 
hecu applied fts freely, and with us liltlo HOHWS of 
injustice. 1 , to the royid -hem-led Raladin as to the 
vilest wretch that fought in his armies. By de- 
grees, however, those who employed it tinged it 
more and more with their fuiilhig and passion, 
move i\ml move lost night of UK pvimivvy \\nc., \iulil 
they used it of any whom they regni'd<rd with 
feelings of abhorrence, resembling tho.io which 
they cntevtitined for an infidel; just as '. Samaritan' 
was employed by the Jews simply as a term of re- 
proach, and with no thought -whether he on whom 
it was fastened was in fact one of that dotostcd 
race or not; whcro indeed they wore quite mire 
that ho was not (John viii. 48). 'Assassin ' also, 
an Arabic word whose story you will find no diffi- 
culty in obtaining, belongs to a romantic chapter 
in the history of the Crusades. f 

Various explanations of 'cardinal 1 have been 
proposed, which should account for the appropria- 
tion of this name to tho parochial clorgy of the 



* Sco Viiltor, HuTy War, b. i. c. 13. 
t Gibbon, Decline and Fall, c. 04. 
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city of Homo with Mio subordinate bishops nf that 
diocese. Thin appropriation is an outgrowth, and 
a sUvmUiiji- Uistimuiiy, of thu measureless asyuwp- 
tion.s tit* the Hoinim See. Ono of tho favourite 
comparisons by wliich that Set! was wonfc to sal; 
out its relation of superiority to all other Churches 
of Christendom was this; it was tho hinge or 
'ctmlo' on which all tho rest of tho Church, as 
tho door, nt onco depended and turned. It fol- 
lowed presently upon tins tbat ibu clovgy of Homo 
were ( cardinales,' as nearest, to, and most closely 
connected with, him who was thus the hinge or 
e cardo' of all. 1 * 

'.Legend' in a word with an instructive liistory. 
Wo all know what a ' legend ' means now. It is a 
talo which is not truo, which, however historic in 
form, is not so in fact, claims no serious belief for 
itself. It was quite otherwise onco. liy this name 
of 'legends' tho annual commemorations of the 
faith and patience of God's .saints in persecution 
and duath WITO originally called; they in this 
name proclaiming Unit thoy wore worthy to bo 
read, and from this worthiness deriving their 
mime. At, a later day, as corruptions spread 
through tho Church, theso * legends' grew, in 
Hooker's words, 'to bo nothing else bul heaps of 



* 'I'lntB a li'tln- ]iri)fcs.Hiiifj to bo of Pcipo Annctcliiti tho Vital 
In tlu- first coiitufj 1 , lint ronlly belonging to Mio ninth : AjiuHtolicn 
Scdorf cundi ft capnl omnium Kcclcmarnm u Domino tst coiisti- 
lul-fi ; ('( fiul cardiac oslium regitur, hit Imjiis S. Kwlis mictori- 
tnlo yiiiiicn licclciiiie repinit\ir. And wo liavn ' canliinil ' put in 
ri'lnlioii with thin 'cnrdo' in a goiuiiiio Jcltcr of I'upo Leo tho 
Nintli : Clorici siiniiiiio Scdis Cardiiialcs ilienntnr, curdini utiquo 
illi fjuo ctuteraiiiovcntur, viuitiina adbicraitca. 



which bred them abhorring them.' How steeped 
in falsehood, to whnt an extent, according to 
Luther's indignant turn of the word, the * legends ' 
(Legende) must have become * lyings' (Liigende), 
we can best gnesa, when we measure the moral 
forces which must have been at work, before that 
which way accepted at the first as 'worthy to be 
read,' should have been felt by this very name to 
announce itself as most unworthy to be read, to 
be destitute of all true worth, to belong at best to 
the region of fable, if not to that of actual un- 
truth. 

An inquiry into the pedigree of * dunce' lays 
open to us an important page in the intellectual 
history of Europe. Certain theologians in the 
middle ages were termed Schoolmen ; having been 
formed and trained in the cloister and cathedral 
schools which Charlemagne and his immediate 
successors had founded. These were men not to 
be lightly spoken of, as they often are by those 
who never read a line of their works, and have 
not a hundredth part of their wit; who moreover 
little guess how many of the most familiar words 
which they e7nploy, or misemploy, have descended 
to them from these. ' Real,' 'virtual,' 'entity,' 
'nonentity,' 'equivocation,' all these, with many 
more unknown to classical Latin, but now almost 
necessities to us, were first coined by the School- 
men ; and, passing over from them into the 
speech of those more or less interested in their 
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speculations, have gradually filtered through tho 
successive- strata of society, till now they luivo 
reached, sonic of them, to quilo tho lowest. At 
tho revival of learning, however, their works full 
out of favour: they wcro not written in classical 
Latin : tho form in which their speculations wore 
thrown was often unattractive; it was mainly in 
tlicir authority thai the ftomish Church found 
support for its perilled (logman. On all these- ac- 
counts it -was cslcomcd a mark of intellectual pro- 
gress to havo broken with them, and thrown- off 
their yoke. Somo, however, still clung to these 
Schoolmen, and to one in particular, Buns Scolus, 
the chief teacher of tho I 1 Van ci scan order; and 
many times an adherent of tho old learning 
would sock to strengthen his position by an appeal 
to its faraom doctor, familiarly called Duns ; while 
those of tho new learning would contemptuously 
rejoin, ' Oh, you are a DununumJ or more briefly, 
'You are a Duna^ or, 'Thip is n picco of dun- 
sfit-yS and inasmuch as the new learning was over 
enlisting more and more of the genius and scholar- 
ship of tho age on its side, the title became more 
and more a term of scorn ; ' Remember ye not,' 
says Tyndal, 'how within this thirty years and 
far less, tho old barking c.ui'S, Dunce's disciples, 
and like draff culled Scotists, tho children of 
darknesn, raged in every pulpit against Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew? 1 And thus from that long 
oxtinct conflict between the old and the new 
learning, that strife between the medieval and 
the modern theology, wo inherit 'dunce' and 



'dnncevy.' Thelot of Dvmswaacev taiuly a hard one, 
who, whatever his merits as u teacher of Christian 
truth, was assuredly one of the keenest and most 
subtle-wilted of men. He, the, 'subtle Doctor 1 
by pre-eminence, for so his admirers called him, 
l the wittiest of the school divines,' as Hooker 
does not scruple to style him, could scarcely have 
anticipated, and very little deycrved, that his 
name should be turned into a by-word for in- 
vincible stupidity. 

Tliis is but one example of the singular fortune 
waiting upon words. We have another of a paral- 
lel injustice, iii the use which ' mammetry,' a 
contraction of * Mahomet vy,' obtained in our early 
English. Mahometanism being the most prominent 
form of false religion with which our ancestors 
came iu contact, * inanunetry ' was used, up to 
and beyond the Information, to designate first 
any false religion, and then the worship of idols ; 
idolatry being proper to, and a leading feature of, 
most of the false religions of the world. Men 
did not pause to remember that Mahomettmism is 
the great exception, being s it is a protest agaiust 
all idol-worship whatsoever; so that it was a 
signal injustice to call an idol 'a m.immet' or a, 
Mahomet, and idolatry ' mammefry.' To pursue 
the fortunes of the word a little further, at the 
next step not religious images only, but dolls were 
called * mamiuets ; ' and when in Romeo and 
Juliet old Canulet contemptuously styles his 
daughter 'a whining mammet,' the process is 
strange, yet its every step easy to be traced, 
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whereby tho name of the Arabian false prophet is 
fastened on the fair maiden of Veronn. 

A misnomer such as this may remind us of the 
immense importance of possessing such names for 
things as shnll not involve or suggest an error. 
We have nlready seen this in the province of tho 
moral life; but m other regions also it nearly 
concerns us. Resuming, as words do, tho past, 
moulding tho future, how important, it is that sig- 
nificant facts ov tendencies in tho world's history 
should tmvo their right names. Ilisacovvnptmp; 
of tho very springs and sources of knowledge, when 
we bind up not a truth, but an error, in the very 
nomenclature which we use. It is the putting of 
an obstacle which, however imperceptibly, is yet, 
ever at work, hindering any right apprehension, 
of tho thing which has been thus erroneously 
noted. 

Out of a sense of this, an eminent German 
scholar of Die Insl century, writing Ow. tho Influence 
f)f Opinions on, Words, did not slop hero, nor 
make .this the entire title of his book, but added 
another and further clause and on the Influence 
of Words on Opinions ;* the matter which fulfils 
the promise of this latter half of the- title of his 
work constituting by far its most interesting and 
original portion : for while U\e influence of opi- 
nions on words would be called in question by 
none, sounds like a truism, this, on the contrary, 



* Van thr Ehifluss tier Meinnngen m itie Sprathc, imrf rfn- 
Sjtrache in tlio Afcinungw, von ,T, D. Miclmolia. liorlin, 1700, 
I 
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of words nn opinions, would doubtless present 
itself as a novelty to many. And ycb it is an 
influence which has been powerfully felt in every 
region of Imuum knowledge, iu science, in urt, in 
morals, in theology. The reactive energy of words, 
not merely on the passions of men (for that of 
course), but on their calmly formed opinions, 
would furnish a very curious chapter in the history 
of human knowledge nod human ignorance. 

Sometimes words with no fault of theirs, for 
they did not originally bind up any error, will yet 
draw some error iu then 1 train, of which error they 
will afterwards prove the most effectual bulwark 
and shield. Let me instance- the author just 
referred to .supplies the example the word 

* crystal.' The strange notion concerning the 
origin of the thing, current among tbc natural 
philosophers of antiquity, and which only two 
centuries ago Sir Thomas Browne thought it 
worth while to place first and foremost tnnong the 

* Vulgar Errors 1 which lie undertook to dissipate, 
was plainly traceable to a confusion occasioned 
by the name. Crystal, as they supposed, was ice 
or snow which had undergone such a process of 
induration, as totally and for ever to have lost its 
fluidity;* and Pliny, backing up one error by 
another, affirmed that it was only found in 
regions of extreme cold. The fuel is, that the 
Greek word for crystal originally signified ice; 



* Augustine: Quid est orystaUum? Nix est glncie durata 
per multos aunos itu t a solo vel igue facile dissolvi nou poeait. 
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but was early transferred to that wliich so nearly 
resembles ice as docs I ho diaphanous (pmrtstj which 
alone luc call by tliis imine; and tbon in a little while 
it was taken for granted that the two, having the. 
same name, wcro in fact the sumo substance; jmd 
tLis mistake it took ages to correct. 

Natural history abounds with leg-ends. In the 
wovd ' leopard' one of Ihcao has been povmjvuently 
bound up ; the error, having first given birth to 
the name, being afterwards itself maintained 
and propagated by it. The leopard, as in well 
known, was not for tho Greek and Latin zoologists 
n species by itself, but a mongrel birth of the male 
panther or pard and the lioness \ and in ' leopard 
or Mion-pard,' this fabled double descent is ex- 
pressed.* ' Cockatrice 1 embodies a somewhat 
similar fable. 

'Gothic' is plainly a misnomer, and hay often' 
been a misleader jis well, when applied to a style of 
architecture which belongs not to one, but to all 
the Germanic tribes; which, moreover, did not 
como into existence lill many centuries after any 
people called Goths had ceased from the earth. 
Those, indeed, who first culled this medieval archi- 
tecture 'Gothic,' had uo intention of ascribing to 
the Goths the first invention of it, however this 
language may seem now to bind up in itself an. 
assertion of tUc kind. 'Gothic' was at first a 
mere random name of contempt. The Goths, 



* Tliin error Inotud into modorn timcH; lima Fuller (/( Pisgah 
Sifflttaf J'alcslhie, vul. i. p. lOfi); 'Loopuwle and nnilcs arc pro- 
perly no ei'Crtliirca. 1 

I 2 
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with the Vandals, being the standing representa- 
tives of the rude in manners and barbarous iu 
taste, they who would throw scorn on this archi- 
tecture as compared with that classical Italian 
which alone seemed worthy of their admiration,* 
culled it 'Gothic,' meaning rude and barbarous 
thereby. We, who recognize in this Gothic the 
most wondrous and consummate birth of genius 
in one region of human art, find it hard to believe 
that this was once a title of scorn, and sometimes 
erroneously assume some reference here to the 
people among whom first it arose. 

* Classical ' and ( romantic, 1 names given to op- 
posing schools of literature and art, contain an 
absurd antithesis; and either say nothing at all, 
or say something erroneous. ( Revival of learning' 
is i\ phrase only partially true when applied to 
that mighty intellectual movement, in Western 
Europe which marked the close of the fifteenth 
century and the beginning of the sixteenth. A 
revival there might be, and indeed there was, of 
Greek learning at that time; but there could not 
be properly affirmed a revival of Latin, inasmuch 
as it had never been dead ; or, if it had, still had 
revived long before. 'Renaissance,' applied in 
Prance to tbe new direction which art took about 



* The name, as thn designation of a style of arrliitocfuro, 
came to us from Italy. Thus Fuller in Ms Worthies; 'Let the 
Jtalinns deride our Engliiliand condemn thorn for Goihish build- 
ings.' See too a very curious expression of men's sentiments 
about Gothic architecture as F imply barbarous, in PhiJIips's Km 
World of Worit, 1700, s. v. 'ttolljick.' 
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the ago of Francis the Viral, is another question- 
begging word. Very many would entirely deny 
that the bringing back of antique pagan forms 
into Christian art, was a ( renaissance* or new birth 
of it at all. 

But inaccuracy of naming may draw after it 
more serious mischief in regions more important. 
Nowhere is accuracy more vital than in words 
having to do with the groat facts and objects of our 
faith; for such words, ns Coleridge has , observed, 
arc \\cvev inert, but constantly exercise tvu im- 
mense roaolivc influence on those who employ 
thorn, evon as they spread around them an utino- 
Bplicre, which those who often use, or hoar them 
used, unconsciously inhale. The so-called c Uni- 
tarians,' claiming by this name of theirs to be 
asscrters of the unity of the Godhead, claim that 
which belongs to us by far better right than to 
them ; which, indeed, belonging of fullest right to 
ns, does not properly belong to them at all. I 
should, therefore, without any intention of offence, 
refuse the name to thorn; just as IsUiouUl decline, 
by calling those of the Komim obedience 'Catho- 
lics,' to give up the whole question at Issue between 
\IB and them. So, also, did I hold with them, I 
should never, however convenient it might some- 
times be, consent to call the groat religious move- 
ment of Europe in the sixteenth century the 
* JlefovmnHon.' Such in o\\v esteem it was, nd 
in the deepest, truest sense of the word ; a reform- 
ing of things that were amiss in the Church. But 
how any who e.stcom it a disastrous, and, on their 
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part who brought it about, a most guilty schism, 
can call it by this name, is surprising. 

Let me urge on you hero, the importance of 
seeking in every ease to acquaint yourselves with 
the circumstances under which any body of men 
who have played an important part in history, 
above all in the history of your own land, obtained 
the name by which they were afterwards willing 
to be known, or which was used for their designa- 
tion by others. This you may do as a matter of 
historical inquiry, and keeping entirely aloof in 
spirit from the scorn, tbe bitterness, the falsehood, 
the calumny, out of which very frequently these 
names were first imposed. Whatever of these 
may have been at work in them who coined or 
gave currency to the name, tbe name itself can 
never without serious loss be neglected by any who 
would truly understand the moral significance of 
the thing; always something, often much, may bo 
learned from it. Learn, then, about each ono of 
these names which you meet in your studies, 
whether it was one which men gave, to themselves; 
or one imposed on them by others, and whioh they 
never recognized ; or one which being first im- 
posed by others, was yet in course of time admitted 
and allowed by themselves. We havn examples 
in all these kinds. Thus the * ChiQHtics ' called 
themselves such ; the name was of their own 
devising, and declared that whereof they made 
their boast ; it was the same with the * Cavaliers J 
of our Civil War. v Quaker/ ' Puritan/ * Round- 
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head,' were all, on the contrary, names devised by 
others, ami never accepted by those to whom they 
wore attached; while * \Vhig-' and 'Tory' were 
nicknames originally of bitterest scorn and pnrty 
liatc, given by two political bodies in England to 
ouo another,* tlio Whig being properly a sour 
Scottish Covenanter, the Tory an Irish bog-trotting 
freebooter ; while yet those nicknames in tract of 
timo so lost mid lei go what was offensive in 
them, that in the end they were adopted by the 
very nartica themselves. The German ( Lutlicvuusi' 
wore originally so called by their antagonists/!' 
In the same way 'Methodists' was a name not 
first t liken by the followers of Wesley, but fastened 
on them by others, whilo yet thoy have been sub- 
sequently willing to accept and to be known by 
it. ' Capuchin ' was a jesting name, given by the 
boys in the streets to that branch of the Francis- 
cans which afterwards accepted it, as their proper 
designation. 1(, was provoked by the peaked and 
pointed hood (capuchn) winch they wore. 

A < Premier' or 4 1'rime Minister,' though "un- 
known to the law of Kngland, is at present one of 
the institutions of the comUi'y. The acknowledged 
leadership of one member of the Government is 
a fact of only gradual growth in our constitutional 
history, but one in which the. nation has entirely 
acquiesced, nor is there anything invidious now 



* In ^Noflli'fi KXIDIKII, p. 321, inn vary lively, though not u 
very impartial, account, of (In 1 mo of lliour immce. 

t T)r. Kelt, one of llio eurlioM wlm wroti* ngaiilsL tlio llofor- 
ination, fiwt calluil tho Itefurmed Luthcraiii. 
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in the name. But in what spirit the 
Oppositiou, having coined the term, applied it firs 1 
to Sit Robert Walpolu, is plain from some wortli 
of his spoken in the House of Commons Feb. 1 1 
1742 : * Having invested me with a kind of mofit 
dignity, and styled me a Prime Minister, tliej 
[the Opposition] impute to me an unpardonable 
abuse of the chimerical authority which they onlj 
created and conferred.' 

Now of these titles some undoubtedly, likx 
* capuchin,' which ] instanced juat now, stand ir 
no living connexion with those that bear them 
and such, though seldom without their instruction. 
yet plainly are riot so instinctive as others, ii: 
which the innermost heart of Hie thing named st 
litters itself, that, having mastered the name, we 
have placed ourselves at the central point, from 
which best to master everything besides. It i* 
thus with 'Gnostic' and 'Gnosticism:' iu the 
prominence given to gnoais or knowledge, as op- 
posed to fnvth, lies the, key to the whole system. 
The Greek Church has loved ever to style itself. 
the Holy 'Orthodox* Church, the Latin, the Holy 
' Catholic * Church. Follow up the thoughts wbicli 
these words suggest. "\Vhat a world of teaching 
th.ey contain; above all wben brought into direct 
comparison, and opposition one with the other. 
How does all which is innermost in the Greek aucl 
Roman mind unconsciously reveal itself hero ; 
the Greek Church regarding as its chief blazon 
that its speculation is right, the Latin that its em- 
pire is universal. Nor indeed is it merely tho 
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Greek and Latin Churches which utter themselves 
here, but Greece ami Uomc in their deepest dis- 
UncttouB, as those existed from the beginning. 
The key to the whole history, Pagan as well as 
Christiiin, of each is in these words. We can 
understand how the one established a dominion in 
the region of the mind which shall novor bo over- 
thrown, Hie other Founded an empire in the world 
whose visible effects shall never bo clone away. 
This is an illustrious example ; l>ul I am bold to 
affirm Umt, in their degree, all parties, religious 
and political, which have risen up in England, 
arc known by names that will repay study; by 
names, to understand which will bring us far to 
an understanding of their strength and their weak- 
ness, tlioir truth and their error, the idea and 
intention according to which they wrought. 'Puri- 
tans,' * Fifth-Monarchy Men,' 'Seekers, 'Levellers,' 
* Independents,' ( 1'Vicmls,* ( Rationalists,' { Latitu- 
diixaviaiiH,' ' KreeUiinkers,' these titles, with many 
more, have each its significance; and would you 
understand what any of these intended, you must 
first understand what they wore called. From 
this yon must start ; evon ns you must bring back 
to this whatever further information you may 
acquire; pulling your later gains, if possiV)le, in 
subouli nation to the name; al nil events in re- 
lation and connexion with it. 

Yon will often be able to glean knowledge from 
the names of tilings, if not as important as all 
this, yet interesting in its way. What a record of 
inventions, how much of the history of com- 
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merce, is preserved in mvmes ! TluiR the * magnet ' 
has its name from Magnesia ; the * baldachin ' from 
'Baldacco,' the Italian name of Bagdad; from 
which city the costly silk which composed .this 
canopy originally came. The 'bayonet' tells us 
that it was first made at Bayonne * worsted * thnt 
it wag first spuu at a village so called (u\ the 
neighbourhood of Norwich) 'savsnet' that it is 
a Saracen manufacture * cambric' that it reached 
us from Cambray ' crape ' from Cyprus (the 
earlier form of the word is f Cyprus') 'copper' 
also that it drew its name from this same island, 
so richly furnished with mines of tins metal 
; diaper' that it came from Ypres < dfnnaak' 
from Damascus (the ' damson 5 also is the ' dama- 
scene ' or Damascus plum) ( arras ' from Arras 
* dimity * from Daniiettti * gauze' from (zazu. 
( cord wain ' ov 'cordovan' from Cordova 'cur- 
rants ' from Corinth 'delf ' from Delft ( indigo' 
(indicum) from India * gamboge' from Gam- 
bodia * agates ' from a Sicilian river, Achates 
^jet ' from a river Gages in Lycia, where this blnck 
stone is found.*' 'Rhubarb' is a corruption of 
Rhu barliarum, the root from the snvnge banks of 
the Rhu or Volga 'jalap' is from Xolapa^ a 
town in Jftixico 'jano' from Genoa 'parch- 
ment' from Pergamum. The 'bezant,' so often 
named in our early literature, is money of Ryzan- 
tium; the 'guinea 'was originally coined (in 1GG3) 



* In Holland's Pliny, f lie Greek form 'gngntes' is Mill ro- 
laintxl, though be calls it more commonly ' jeat' or ' goat.' 
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of gold brought from the African coast RO culled. 
The pound or penny ' sterling' was n certain 
weight of bullion according to tlio standard of tho 
EsterlingSj or Kaatoni merchants from the Ilnn.se 
towns on the Baltic. The fashion of tho ' cravat ' 
was borrowed from the Croats, or Crabats, as this 
wild soldiery of tho TJiirly Yeiirs' War used to bo 
called. The * biggon,' a plain cap often mentioned 
by our early writers, was first worn by the Heguines, 
communities of pietist women in tho Middle Ages. 
England now sends her calicoes and muslins to 
India and the Host; yet these words give standing 
witness that wo onco imported thorn from thonco; 
for 'calico' is from Calicut, and ( muslin ' from 
jHoussul, ti oily in Asiatic Turkey. ' Ermine 1 is 
the spoil of the Armenian rat; the 'spaniel' is 
from Spain, or perhaps from Hispaniola; *Shftrvy,' 
or 'Sherris,' as Shakespeare wrote it, is sent us 
from XerCft; and '.port' from Oporto. Tho 'phea- 
sant* reached lift from the Imuk.t of the .Vhnsi.s; 
the ' Iwnhun ' from a Dutch settlement in Java 
of the same name ; tho ' cherry ' was brought by 
Lucullusfrom Cerasus,acityin Pontns; tho 'peach' 
declares itself a Persian fruit ; tlio ( quince ' has un- 
dergone so many changes in its progress through 
Italian and French to us, that it Imvdly retains 
any trace of Cydon (malum Cydonium), a town 
of Crete, from winch, however, it, is called. 

Occasionally a name will embody and give per- 
manence to an error; as when in 'America' the 
discovery of the- New World, which belonged to 
Columbus, is ascribed to another eminent dis- 



coverer; but one who had no title to this honour, 
ami was entirely guiltless of any attempt to 
usurp it for himself.* Our { turkeys ' arc not from 
Turkey, .is tlieir name seems to say, and as was 
assumed by those who imposed that name, but 
from that New World where alone they are native. 
This error the French in another shape repeat, 
calling it 'dinde,' originally 'poulet tVIncle,' or 
Indian fowl. There lies in ' gypsy' or Egyp- 
tian the assumption that Egypt was the original 
home of this strange people ; as wna widely 
believed when they made their first appearance in 
Europe early in the fifteenth century. That this, 
however, was a mistake, their language leaves no 
doubt; proclaiming as it does that they are wan- 
derers from a more distant East, an outcast tribe 
from Ifiudostau. ' Bohemians,' as they are called 
by the French, testifies to an error of a like 
character, to the fact that at their first apparition 
they were supposed by the common people in 
France to be the expelled Hussites of Bohemia. 

\Vhere words have not embodied an error, ifc 
will yet sometimes happen that the sound Di- 
spelling of a word will to its suggest a wrong 
explanation, against which in these studies it will 
need to be on our guard. There has been a stage 
in most boys' geographical knowledge, when they 
have taken for granted that Jutland was so called, 
not because it was the land of the Jutes, but on 



* Humboldt has abundantly shown this (Cosmos, vol. ii. note 
457). He ascribes its general reception to Us Introduction into 
a popular work on geography, published in 1507. 
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account of its jidiwifj out into the sea in so re- 
markable a manner. As the oak, in Oreok Bpvs, 
plays no inconsiderable part in tlio religious disci- 
plino of tlio Druids, it is not wonderful if most 
students at one time of their lives Imvo put the 
two in etymological connexion. The Greeks, who 
in so incomprehensible a manner assumed tlmt 
words in all languages were to be explained by the 
Greek, did so of course. So, too, there have not 
been wanting thoso who Imvo traced in the name 
( .Tovc ' a heathen reminiscence of the awful mime 
of Jehovah; while yet, however specious this may 
seem, on closer scrutiny the words declare that 
they have no connexion with one another. 

Sometimes a falsely-assumed derivation has re- 
acted upon and modified the spelling. Thus the 
name of the Celtic tribe whom we call the ( Piets,' 
would not have come down to us exactly in this 
form, but for the 110(1011 which curly got abroad, 
that they were HO called from their custom of 
ftliuuing or puinting tlum- bodies, that in fuel 
4 Pict ' meant ' the painted.' This in itself is most 
unlikely. Wo can quite conceive the Romans 
giving this name bo the jirst barbarous people 
they encountered, who woro in the habit of thus 
painting themselves. Kor such a custom, forcing 
itself on tlio oye, and impressing itself on the 
imagination, is exactly tlio motive which gives 
birth to a name. But after they bad been long 
familiar with the tribes in southern Britain, among 
whom thiw painting 01 tattooing was equally in 
use, it is inconceivable tlmt they should have 
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applied it to a northern tribe, with which they first 
came in contact at a far later day. The name is 
more probably the original Celtic one, ' peichta,' or 
'The fighters, 1 slightly modified to give it a Latin 
shape and sound in the mouths of the Komans. 
li may have heen the same with ' hurricane.' In 
the tearing up and hurrying awuy of tho canes in 
the sugar plantations by this West Indian tornado, 
many have seen an explanation of the name ; just 
iu the same way as the Latin ( calamitas ' has been. 
derived from 'calamus,' the stalk of the corn. In 
both cases the etymology is faulty; 'hurricane,' 
probably a Carib word at the first, is ouly a trans- 
planting into our tongue of the Spanish * hurrucan ' 
or the French ' oumgan.' 

.It is a signal evidence of the conservative 
powers of language, that we may continually trace 
in speech the record of customs and states of 
society which have now psissed so entirely away as 
to survive in these words alone. Vor example, a 
'stipulation' or agreement is so called, as many 
affirm, from 'stipula,' a straw; and tells of a 
Roman custom, that when two persons would 
make a mutual engagement with one another,* 
they would break a straw between them. "We all 
know what fact of English history is laid up in 
* curfew * or ' couvre-feu.' The 'limner,' or t linui- 
neivr' (Uvminatore), throws us back on a time 
when the ittumintdion of manuscripts was tho 



* Sea on tliis disputed point, and on the rotation betnwn tlio 
Latin 'stiputatio' and the old German custom not altogether 
dissimilar, J. Grimm, Deutsche Kec/ttsalterHiilicr i pp. 121, sqq. 
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leading occupation of the painter; so that from 
this work ho derived his name. 'Thrall' mid 
' thraldom ' descend to UH from a period when it 
was the custom to thrill or drill the ear of a slave 
in token of servitude ; a custom in use among- the 
Jews (Dent. xv. 17), <iod retained by our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers, who were wont thus to pierce 
fit the church door tlio cars of I heir bond-servants. 
By * lumber,' wo are, or might be, taught that 
Lombards were the first pawnbrokers, even <IH they 
were (he first bankers, in England; a 'luinhor'- 
room being a 'lombard '-room, or a room where 
the pawnbroker stored \m pledges.* Nor need I 
do more than remind you tlmt in our common 
phrase of * signing ww name/wo preserve a record 
of a time- when such first rudiments of education 
us the power of writing, were the portion of so 
fe\v, that it was not as now an exception, but tho 
custom, of most persuus to make their murk or 
( sign ; J great barons and kings themselves not 
"being uslmmed to set this siyti or cross to the 
weightiest documents. To 'subscribe' tho mime 
would more accurately express what now we do. 
As often as wo term arithmetic the science of 
* calculation,' wo allude to that vndimental period 
of tlio science of numbers, when pebbles (calculi) 
wore nsed, as now among savivgea they often are, 
to facilitate the practice of counting; the Greeks 
did tho same in a word of theirs (^^ety) ; as in 
another (-iretnrdtytv) record of a period wns kept 
when the /we fingers were so employed. ( Kxpend,' 

* Suo my Sclfct (ikssary e. v. Lumber. 
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'expense,' tell us that money was once weighed 
out (Gen. xxxiii. 1C), uot counted out as DOW. In 
'library* we preserve the fact that books were 
written on the bark (liber) of trees; in * volume' 
that they were rolls; in * book' itself that they 
were beecheu tablets; as in 'paper,' that the 
Egyptian papyrus, ( the paper reeds by the brooks,' 
furnished at one time the chief material for 
writing. 

Names thus so ofteu surviving things, we have, 
no right to turn an etymology into an argu- 
ment. There was a notable attempt to do this iu 
the controversy so earnestly carried on between the 
Greek and Latin Churches about the bread, whe- 
ther it should be leavened or unleavened, that -was 
used at the Table of tho Lord. Those of the 
Eastern Church constantly urged that the Greek 
word for bread (and in Greek was the authoritative 
record of the first institution of the Holy Com- 
munion) implied, according to its root, that which 
was raised or lifted up ; not, therefore, to use a 
modern term, sad or set, that is, unleavened bread, 
but such rather as had undergone the process of 
fermentation. But even if the etymology on which. 
they relied (<\pros from atpa* to raise) had been 
as certain as it is questionable, they could draw no 
argument of the slightest worth from so remote an 
etymology, and one which had so long fallen out of 
the consciousness of those who employed the word. 
Theories too, which long since were utterly re- 
nounced, have yet left their traces behind them. 
Thus ' good humour,' * bad humour,' ( humours,' 
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and, strangest contradiction of nil, ' dry lnunour,' 
rest, altogether on a now exploded, but a very old 
find widely extended, theory of medicine; ac- 
cording to which there were four principal mois- 
tures or ' humourtf* in the natural body, on tho 
duo proportion and combination of which thu dispo- 
sition alike of body and of mind depended.* Our 
present use of* temper' has its origin in the same 
theory; the due admixture, or right 'tampering,' 
of these humours gave what was called the happy 
temper, or mixture, which, lima exislingiuwardly, 
manifested it soli' also outwardly ; while < dis- 
temper, 1 which wo still employ in the sense of 
sieUiu-ss, was that/ evil frame either of a man's 
body or of his mind (for it was used of both) 
which hiul its vise in un unsuitable mingling of 
humours. In thiwc iustanciia, ivs iu msmy 
i-e, the great Hi reams of thought and feeling 
have C'Uanged their coursi!, (lowing now in quite 
othei chunnels iVum those which nuoc thoy filled, 
but havu left, thoso word an liisling memovialH of 
the chauiiolH in which uii'.'o fhcy ran. 

Other fcingular examph.'S we liave of the w:iy in 
which (he record of old errors, themselves dis- 
missed long ago, may yet survive in language, 
being bound up in word-s, which grew into USD 
when tlioso errors found credit, nnd which main- 
tain their currency still. The mythology which 
our ancestors brought with them from their Ger- 
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niau or Scandinavian homes is as much extinct 
for U3 as are the Lares, Larva*, and Lenmres of 
heathen Home ; yet the deposit it has permanently 
loft I'D tlmt well-stored antiquarian museum, the 
English language, is not inconsiderable. * Lubber,' 
( dwarf,' oaf,' 'droll,' 'wight, 1 'urchin,' hag,' 
( night-mare,' 'gramary,' ' Old Nick,' ' changeling' 
(wechselkind), ' wicked,' suggest themselves, as all 
bequeathed to us by that old Gothic demo no logy. 
No one 110 w puts any faith in astrology, counts that 
the planet untler which a man is horn will affect 
his temperament, make him for life of a disposi- 
tion grave or gay, lively or severe. Vet our 
language affirms as much ; for we speak of" mail as 
'jovial,' or 'saturnine,' or 'mercurial' 'jovial/ 
as being- born under the pin lie t Jupiter or Jove, 
which was the joyfnllest star, and of happiest 
augury of all:* a gloomy severe person is said 
to be ' saturnine,' born, that is, under l.hc planet 
Saturn, who makes those that own his influence, 
being born when ho was in the ascendant, grave 
and stern as himself: another we call ' mercurial,' 
or light-hearted, as those born under Mm phmet 
Mercury were accounted to be. The Siune faith 
in the influence of the stars survives in ( disas- 
trous,' 'ill-starred,' 'ascendancy,' * lord of the 
ascendant,' and, indeed, in 'influence ' itself. 
Again, what curious legends belong to the 'sar- 
donic,' or ' Sardinian ' f laugh ; a laugh caused, as 



* 'Jovial' in Shakespeare's time (KUO Cy>uMinc t Act 6, .Sc. 4) 
hail not forgotten itscnnnrxion with Jove. 

t fson an excellent history of this word in Rosl and 
Greek Lcsifo" , s. v. aap*<i---tos. 
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was supposed, by a plant, in Sardinia, of which 
tli ny who ate, died laughing: to the ' amethyst,' 
esteemed, as the word implies, a preventive or 
antidote of drunkenness', ami to other words not. 
a few of wlueli are employed by us still. 

A question presents itself here, one which is tiot 
merely speculative ; for H lias boforo now become 
a veritable cii^u of conscience with some whether 
they ought to use words which originally rested 
on, and so seem slill to affirm, sonic superstition or 
unlrnth. Tins question lias praclically settled 
itself', Uiu \vort\H will keep thair ground: but 
furtluT, they have a right to do this; for no word 
need bo considered so to root itself in its etymo- 
logy, and lo draw its srtp and strength from thence, 
thftt it cuuuot detach itself from this, and acquire 
the rights of an independent existence. And thus 
our weekly newspapers commit no absurdity in 
calling themselves 'journals;' we involve our- 
selves in no real contradiction, speaking of a 
'quarantine' of five, ten, or any number of days 
more or fewer than foi'ly ; the wax of our ( candles' 
('eanclela,' from ' candeu') is not necessarily ii'ldta; 
our ' ruhriea' ore such still, though seldom printed 
in red ink. I remember onee asking a class of 
school-children, whether an announcement which 
during one- very liunl winter appeared in the 
p:ip<;rs, of a * white Wttc/i'bird' having been shot, 
wns correctly worded, or self-contradictory and 
absurd. The less thoughtful members of the class 
hisUmUy pronounced against it; while, after a 
Httlo consideration, two or three made answer that 
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it was perfectly correct, tlmt, wtiilo no iloul)[. tlm 
bird had originally oblninccl Mils nmno from its 
blackness, yet 'black-bird' was now the mimo of 
a species, and one HO cleaving to it, us not to bo 
forfeited, oven when the blackness had quite din. 
appeared. Wo do not question the right of the 
' Na Forest' to retain this title, though it has 
now .stood for nigh eight hundred years ; nor of 
' Naples' to be Nmv City (Neapuliw) still, niter tin 
existence three or four times as long. 

It must, then, he esteemed a piece of ethical 
prudery, and an ignorance of tlio laws which 
languages obey, when the early Quakers refused 
to employ the names commonly givrn to Iho days 
of the week, and substituted tor these, ' first day,' 
( second day,' and no on. 'Phis they did, JIM in well 
known, on the ground that it became mil Christian 
men to give the sanction to idolatry which wan 
involved in the ordinary style as though every 
time, they spoke of Wednesday they would be 
rendering some homngc to Woden, of Thursday to 
Thor, of Friday to Freyn, and thus with tho rest.* 
Now it is quite intelligible that thu early Chris- 

** II is curious to fliul Fuller pruphi-Hyiti^, n vn-y few yniirn 
bpfftvi 1 . tliftt nt soino fntnvt' <]ny mu'h ;i jiniicst IIH llirirs mipjlil- 
iicluiilly be niihcd (C/tmvh Ifinturi/, h. ii. n-m. fl): 'Tliuswu SL>I- 
tSu 1 wliolo wi-i-k lii'i'CAlti'u-d willi H;ixnii iiltil^, wlinsi- pn^iin yuila 

\VCUO lilO (.JUllfilfllCru f.f tllP llllVN, Illlll HUVii llll-lll lln-U 1 llnnil-H. 

'J'his siinio zniliil iiniy licliolil us tlu> nlijpi;l of n lu'fi'pwiry n-for- 
nintifiii, desiring to luivn iho dnyH *if llin wi-ck now ilijil, nml 

(Kllluil llflW 'Jlllcl- lUlUlt'S. 'L'llDUirll, iiulf'll, ttllH smuinm'il HCmitllll 

will not olTfiid tin) wi^c, us lii'iicalli tlicir noliec; mill ci 
olTuiul the iguomnt, us tibuvo thojr 
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tians, living in the midst of a still rampant, hea- 
thenism, should have objected, as wo know they 
did, to 'dies Soils,' or Sunday, to express the first 
day of the week, their Lord's-Day. JJut when 
tlic Quakers raised Ikr.ir protest, the CHSO was 
altogether different. The false gods whom; names 
were bound up in t lie-so words had ceased to be wor- 
shipped iu J'lugbnid for about a thousand yeans; 
Liu: words wore wholly disengaged from their ety- 
mologies, which not one in a hundred was so much 
as aware of. Moreover, had these, proci.sians in 
speech becsn consistent, they would not Lmvo 
stopped where they did. Kvery now acquainlance 
with the etymology or primary lisa of words would 
have entangled them in now embarrassment, would 
have required them still further to purge their vo- 
cabulary. *To oharm,' ( to bewitch, 'to fascijiate,' 
Mo enchant, 1 would have been no longer lawful 
words for those who had outlived the belief iu 
magic, and in the po\\vr of (be (>vil eyi 1 ; nor 
6 lunacy,' nor 'lunatic,' for such as did not con- 
sider llifit the nioun luid anything to do with 
mental inisoumlnot's; nor 'jianic' fear, for those 
who believed that tho gretxt ^ud Pun wtis indeed 
dead; nor * anburies,' nor 'auspices,' for those to 
whom divination wan nothing; 'while to speak of 
' initiating' a person into tin; 'mysteries' of an 
art, would have been utterly heathenish langnnge. 
Xny, they must, have fmuul i'uuUwHh llie language 
of Holy .Scripture itself; for a word of hon- 
ourable use in the X(.:\v Testament, expressing the 
function of an interpreter (it re-appenrs in our 
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'hermenentics'), is directly derived from anil em- 
bodies the name of Hermes, ti beiitheu deity, and 
one who did not, like Woden, Thor, and Freya, 
pertain to a loug extinct mythology, but to one 
existing ill that, very moment in its strength. And 
how was it, we may ask, that. St. Paul did not pro- 
test against a Christian woman retaining the name 
of Phcebe (Horn. xvi. 1), a goddess of the same 
mythology ? 

After all which has thus been adduced, you will 
scarcely deny that we have a light to speak of a 
history in words. Now suppose that the pieces of 
money winch in the intercourse and traffic of daily 
life arc passing through ouv Imnda, had eacli one 
something of its own which made it more or less 
worthy of note ; if on one wns stamped some 
striking maxim, on another some important fact, 
on a third a memorable date ; if others were 
works of finest art, graven with rare imd beautiful 
devices, or hearing the head of some ancient sage 
or heroic king; while others, again, were the 
sole surviving monuments of mighty nations that 
once filled the world with their fame ; what .1 care- 
less indifference to our own improvement to all 
which men hitherto had felt or wrought- -would it 
argue in us, if we were content that these should 
come ami go, should stay by us or pass from us, 
without our vouchsafing to them so much as one 
serious regard. Such a. currency there is, a ur- 
reucy intellectual and spiritual of no meaner 
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ivorth, and one with which wo liave to trjmwiot BO 
much of the higher business of our lives. Lot us 
see that wo comu not in this matter utidor the 
condenmntioii of any such incurious dnlucM ;i.s 
that which I have h 



with Hit; circmnsliim-es aUnndin^ their rise. 
Hardly liws interesting than t.hcne arc new DMCS of 
old words. The different portions fit' my subject 
so run into 0110 fin other, Unit this mutter f hiivc, 
though unwillingly, already aiilicipated in part; 
yet it is one wliirh ahuiidant.ly deswvoH a lertnro 
to iUclf. Indeed I am pei-tsuudcd that a vuliuuc 
might lie wviUcin, such IVH would luvvo fi^v in rival 
it in interest, which Hhonld do no move Minn indi- 
oafr, arid, whore fidviwible, quote tlio i\rl writer 
or the first document: wherein a new \vonl, or im 
old word employed in a now souse lioiiifj; words 
that have ofterwarrls jilayod an impoi'tant purl in 
the world's history lias appeared. An Kn^linh 
poet, too c'ftrly lost, l\s very grandly described, the 
emotion of 

1 sninp wnlclipr (iT tlio skies, 
Wl:on a now ptnnfl. hwinis into liis kon.' 

The feelin-c wherewith wo watch the rise above 




iionK, or iroiii ilia Jijw ol Uiai num. \utli respect 
to smother we can only say, Aljont this time and 
lu'iiv about ibis spot it first came into bemg, for 
\\'(.' first mcnfc it in such an author and under such 
and such conditions. So inucli of ancient litertt- 
(ure haw perished, so in err: a fragment of it, 1ms como 
down to us, tliiit while I he earliest appearance 
tlu-ri 1 of a ivonl is si ill most instrm-tivo to note, it 
<-:iu willi mi emilUUMwi! IKJ alliniu-d to murk tlu; 
lime of ils first t-xisU'iu-u, And even in (ho modern 
world uv must in nmsl inst.'inecu t>o contonled (o fix 
a period, perhaps nl.so a locfilfry, wilhin the limits 
of which the term must have licm liorn, cither in 
li'^i(.Hi\tti scieuiiUc travnil, or tlu* child of 
fln^li of ^itnins, or (he produce of sinno ((t'.it 
it qn/t'ncd, the iicccfiwiry rcmdL of exciting ])rcdis- 
inscs; :it Uic saint! tinn; neokiny; hy fmlhcr 
(;viT to narrou' lliis p(?rioil moro and nioi'c, 
To spnxU 1'ust oV wordn rcH^ioUK and eccU'.siaati- 
cal, vjry naluvvorlhy, aud iu souio. port cpocli- 
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Church. Very instructive 1 , too, is it lo unto llic 
earliest apparition of names historical mul goo- 
grapVical, above all such as liavo s'uico \\M>.\\ oiU'ii 
on the lips of moiv, ns Uie first innitiim wlm'li wu 
have of f India;' 10 of Europtr,' 11 of ' Macciluuiaj' 13 
of Gunnaii^'aud 'Germany;' 13 of Aluuwuui;' 1 ' 1 

1 Acta xi. 20. 

! Tcrtiillin.il, /(rfj,. IVdn;. c. 3. 

8 Jgnatiua, Ad Srnyr. c, 8. 

* Oi-iRoii, Opp. v. 3. p. 30. (1. dp In Rue). 

fi Tcrtulliun, v(rfw. Jlforc. 4. 1 ; Adv. JV,(.v. IB. 20. 

' Justin iliirtyi-, Aftol, 1. 00. 

' ' Kun ' (iioiina) first fti.]](?arrf in Joronin (Ail Kttsiwli. Kp. 22) ; 
'monk'(nionnelms)fi Ulllo rnrliw: lliililius, .iT,n(in vcrmniT, 
wlio still clung to tlio old ttiguniHin, B i v <.a tlui (brivnUon : 
Ipsi BO monni'lios Gniio wigiinuiino iHciinf, 
Quod soli niillo riviii-o k-aio voliint. 

8 KiWoliott, TJihhuji of Tom-p, Srrw. 03. Ho iliert hi 113-1. 

8 Thomas Aqninna is (he first to UHO ' limbufi ' in lliin wntw.. 

ln ^scliyliif,, .V/yrf. 282. u HovotlotuH, iv. 30. 

12 Htwlttus, v. 17. 

" I'rolnihly nrat in tho Commentaries of Cicmv. 

" Spartifln, Caracnlia, c. I). 
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of < Franks;' 1 of f Prussians ' 3 of * Normans; 'Mho 
earliest notice by any Greek author of Iconic; 1 
tho first use of 'Itnly* as embracing the entire 
HcHpnrian peninsula., 9 of ( Asia Minor 1 to desig- 
nate the Asia on Mils* Rule Taurus. G Interesting is 
it to no to who it was Unit first gave to the newly 
cHucovt'ral continent in tho. Went the name of 
'America,' and when; 7 and to us Knglishmen far 
moro interesting the time when this inland cx- 
ehnngod its oavlicv name of Britain for * Anglia 1 
or 'Kngland ;' or, again, when it resumed ( Groat 
JJrittiiu ' as i(s official designation. So also, to 
confirm our assertion by examples from another 
quarter, it eanuot be unprofitable to mark the 
exact moment at which * tyrant' and 'tyranny, 1 
forming so distinct an epoch us it does in the po- 
litical history of Greece, first appeared; 8 when, 



s, Aitrtl. c. 7 , nWtf. A.D. '210. 
I'nizifi' ami ' 1'ruam' first npjifiir in \.\\vT,(Ff<ifSl.AtMlitrl, 

l>y lii.s fi-llow-lalirnii'i'i 1 Guuilriitius, IIL-IWUI-II ( J'J7-10UO. 
3 In tlic Ci'iin/ni^j/ici' /' /iiiurinin. 

* lYulmMy in IfcllniiiuiiH, n cutcinpornry of irevodoInH. 
1 In I In* Liint* of Augustus Cit^iir. 

* OroaiuH, 1. 2 : in tlic llfth roiitiuygf mir cm. 
' Son]). 123. 

8 In llio writings of Arcliiloebus, alimtl 1(1(1 n.c. A ' lyrnnt' 
wns tmt. for GrroltBiL Imil ttijig, who uluin-tl n H|i|ilfnl position to 
ptirpusi's of hist or cruelly or olhur \vnnig. U wnHof tho HSHUHCO 
of BiK-li llnvt lio l>ml ntUiiiH'il snitvcmi^ iVmiinitm thnnipli n viula- 
lion of the IIIWH anil liljortics of tlm wt;ito ; having dono which, 
wliulovcr lhiiiniiior:ilioji ofliLHi\f(oi'-i-uli-, he would tint c.ii'iipullu' 

IVHUI'. TlulVi llltMnil'l ftiwl liDUHl.lHUS I'lMMlMlWS WUH ' l.J'V!\Ht' ftf 

Athens, whiln U rhriKlinii thn. Si-cutiil of Dcnmurk, 'ihoNiu-o of 
llio Korlli,' vmihl not in (JreoU oyc lmvi> Iifi'ii ync. It vns to 
llu'ir Itonouv that lliey did not nllow (ho t-ourHn uf Mm wnnl tu bn 
nvrfslrd or lurncil usidc by ticiMsionnl or jurliiil oxwpl ions in 
tho tiininu-r of Llio i-xwciHii of tliisill-yotlon dwninkm; but iu llio 
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rind from whom, the fubric of the cxtevn-.d. \mi- 
verse fir? I received (he title of 'cosmos.' or beau- 
tiful m-dt-r ;* with much more of the sfime kind. 
Take, fur iiwtanee. 'Christian/ \V have here 
tlio Holy Spirit Himself counting a mime mul the 
coining up of u niunc so important as to cause that 
it should find Fpeeiid record in the IJook of life: 
'The disciple.s wero called Christians first in Au- 
tioch : (Actxi. '2(J). Tluit it is Ji notice curious nud 
interesting, all would acknowledge, as every tiling 
must, be which rehites to the infaiicj of the Church. 
Some, perl taps, would see in it nothing more; and 
yet, if we question this notice a little closer, how 
much it cmitains, and is waiting to yield up to us. 
What light it throw* on the whole story of the 
apostolic Church to know where and when (his 
name of 'Christians' WEIS first, imposed on the 
faithful; for imposed by adversaries it ccrtninly 
was, not devised hy themselves, however afterwards 
they may have learned to <>'lory in it as the name of 
highest dignity nnd honour. They did not call 
themselves, Imt as is expressly recorded, they 
'were called' Christians firstat Antinch; in agree- 
ment with which statement, the nfinic occurs no 
where in Scripture, except on the lips of those alien 



hateful scrondnry scnso winch ' tvr.mt ' witli llicm awiuirert, nn<\ 
whicli wo luivo iiiloptcsil, ttio moral i-onvirtion, jiiKtifie'l by nil os- 
I'pvioncp, fpakii out, thtit llio iH-Rotloit \vonl'l \m ill-kept ; that 
the 'tyrant' in tin; earlier sc-nso of tlic- won], iloggcil liy 
]>iciui\, Vi-;\v, anil ;i evil fmiscivnrc, must, by nualnn 
In\r, l)rc<tiiin 'tjTiitit' in ouvlftlor sniKO of tlio word. 
a Tbt wont is usiTiijeU to Pyttiagorns.ljnm n.c. &7U. 



they first obtained this name sit the city. Unit is, 
which was tho head-quarters of the Church's mis- 
sions to tho heathen, in tho sumo sense ;is Jerusa- 
lem had been tho h end-quarters of those to the 
seed of Abraham. It was there, and among the 
faithful there, that a conviction of the world-wide 
destination of tho Gospel arose; there it was first 
plainly seen as inlniulnl for nil kindreds of tho 
earth. Hitherto the -faithful in Christ luid been 
called l>y t.heir adversaries and indeed often were 
still called, ' Galileans, 1 or * .Vuxuivnes/- both 
names which indicated tho, Jewish crudlt; in whicli 
the Church had boon nursed, mid that the world 
saw in the new society no more th;m a Jewish 
sod. .Hut it wns plain tli.ifc tho Church had now, 



* Cuiimi-u TiH'ilus (Anna!, xv. 2 1) : Quos Hf/c/fM . . . L'lim- 
tiano.-* iipi'i'llulm!. If ih (.'iividiis tun lliui, ullluiit^li n (irci'k woitl 
iind L'oim-il in a (iivi'k city, tin- Im-imiintinii is ]jiiliii. Xpiartav6f 
ih foniifil uu Ua 1 muik'l ol' Koniuiins, Atlnnnis, I'uin^i-iiiniiH, and 
tlio like. 
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eveii in the world's eyes, chipped its Jewish shell 
The name ' Christians,* or tho.se of Christ, \vhiL 
it told that Christ and the confession of Him wa! 
felt even by the heathen to be tbc RUIU and ccntn 
of tli is new faith, showed also (hat they ooniprc- 
bended now, nut all which the Church would bo 
but what it claimed to be, iiu mere variation o 
Judaism, but a Society with u mission and desti- 
iiatioii of its own. Nor will the thoughtful readei 
fail to observe that the coming 1 up of this name is 
by closest juxtaposition connected in tlie (tere< 
narrative, and still more closely in the Greek thai 
iu the Kuglisli, with the arrival at AntiocJi .itu 
the preaching there of that Apostle, who wa: 
Lfofl's appointed instrument for bringing tilt 
Church into the recognition of its destination foi 
nil men. As so often happens with the risoof ncv 
names, llro rise of this one marked a new epocl 
iu the Olmrcirs life, aud that it was entering UJJOE 
a new stage of its development. It is a sinal 
mutter, yet not without its own interest, that th( 
invention of this nanio is laid by St. Luke, foi 
eo., I think, we may confidently say, to tlu 
credit of the Autiocbenes. Now the idle, frivolous, 
and witty inhabitants of Antioch were ftnnous it: 
all antiquity for the invention of nicknames; il 
was a manufacture for which their city wiia famous 
And thus it was exactly the place, where before- 
hand we might have expected that such a title 
being a nickname or little better in their mouths 
who devised it, should first come into being. 
Our other example shall he ( Anglia/ or ' Kng- 




yet the accuracy of the- old annalist, so far at 
least as his date is concerned, receives confirmation 
from the circumstance thai ' Anglia,' nowhere to 
be traced in documents anterior to tins period, 
does immediately after begin to appear. 

What lessons for the student of English history 
are hero, in the knowledge of thin one fact, if he 
will but seek to look at it all round, and consider 
it in a thoughtful spirit. I have tiaid that the 
appearance of a new name marks often a new 
epoch in history; certainly it was so in the in- 
stance before \is. In the first place, as it is the 
just law of names, that a people should give a 
name to the land which they possess, not rrci'ivo 
ono from it, as the Franks make Gaul to be 
France, do not suffer themselves to become Gauls, 
so, iw regards our own land, it is plain from the 
coming up of this name that then; must linvo 
been now a sense in men's minds that its trans- 
formation from a land of Britons to a land of 
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Angles was nt length wompletely acro 
and might therefore justly claim to find its recog- 
nition in a word. That the Normans never made 
a, ' Norman-land ' out of England, as they had out 
of Neustria, and as Hie Angles had made an 
( Angle-laud' out, of Britain, that they never so 
supplanted the population, or dissolved the social 
framework, of the Angles, as tlie^e had done of 
the Britons, is evident from the fact, that there 
went along with their conquest of the land no 
such substitution of a now name for the old, no 
such obliteration of the old by the new, as oil that 
prior occupation of the soil had found pluce. 

And tlit'ii fwiher, hoir .significant n f;ict, tliat 
the invading German tribes, which had hitherto 
been content to call themselves according to the 
different provinces or districts which they occu- 
pied, should have now felt that they needed, and 
out of that need should have given birth to, ;i 
name common to and including the whole land. 
Was there not here a sign that the sense of unity, 
of all making up one corporate body, one imtioiij 
was emerging out of the confusion of the preceding 
period of tlie Heptarchy ? We kiiow from other 
aources that Egbert way the first who united the 
different kingdoms of the Heptarchy under his 
single sceptre; the first in whom the nation WHS 
knit together into one. How instructive to find 
a name which should lie, the symbol of unity, 
coming to the birth at this very moment. In 
respect too of the relations between themselves of* 
the two mo^t important tribes wbich had settled 



the new appellation was derived. Doubtless, ;i 
moral or political predominance of this tribe, 
probably a political rounded on a moral, asserted 
itself in this fact. We are the less inclined to 
attribute it to accident, from the circumstance that 
in the phrase 'Anglo-Saxons' (AngH-Haxoiu's), 
which is no modern invention of convenience, aa 
is sometimes erroneously asserted, but is of earlier 
use even than Anglia, the Anglos have again the 
precedence, and the Saxons only follow. 

These examples show that new words will often 
repay any attenlitm which wo may bestow upon 
them, and upon the conditions imdur which they 
were born. I proceed to consider the causes of 
their birth, the periods when a language is most 
fruitful iu them, the quarters from which they 
\isually proceed, with some other interest ing phe- 
nomena about them. 

And first of the causes which give them birth. 
The cause which inoro than any other makes new 
words necessary, and evokes the words which shall 
supply this necessity, is this namely, that in the 
appointments of highest Wisdom there aro epochs 
in the world's history, in which, morn than at other 
times, new moral and spiritual forces are at work, 
stirring to their central depths the hearts of men. 
When it is thus with a people, they make claims 
on their language, never nmdo on it before, It is 
L 
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required to utter truths, to express ideas, whicl 
were remote from it hitherto; for which therefore 
the adequate; expression will naturally not bo forth- 
coining at once, these now thoughts and feeling; 
being larger and deeper than any with whieV 
hitherto the speakers of that tongue had hcei 
familiar. It fares with a language then, as ii 
would faro with a river bed, suddenly required tc 
deliver a far larger volume of waters than hat 
hitherto beeu its wont. It would in such a cast 
be nothing strange, if the waters surmounted tlicii 
banks, broke forth on the right hand and on fhf 
left, forced new channels with something of vio- 
lence for themselves. This indeed they must do 
Now it was exactly thus that it fared for then 
could be no more illustrious examples with th< 
languages of Greece and Koine, when it was de- 
manded of them that they should be vehicles o 
the truths of revelation. 

These languages, as they already existed, migh 
have sufficed, and did suffice, tor heathenism 
sensuous, and finite; but they did not suffice fo 
the spiritual and infinite, for the truths at once si 
mighty and so now which claimed to find utter 
ance in the language of men. And thus it con 
tinually befel, that the new thought must weavi 
a new garment for itself, those which it fount 
ready made being narrower than that it couli 
wrap itself in them ; the new wine must find nc\ 
vessels for itself, that both might he preserved 
the old being neither strong enough nor expausiv 
enough to hold it. Thus, not to speak of mer 



technical matters which would claim au utterance, 
how could tlic Greek language possess ft word for 
' idolatry,' so long as the sense, of tlie awful con- 
trast between flie worship of the Jiving God and 
of dead things had not risen up in their minds 
tli at spoke it? Hat when Greek begun to he the 
native language of men, to whom this distinction 
ami contrast was thu most earnest and deepest 
conviction of their lives, words such as ( idolatry,' 
( idolater, 1 of necessity appeared. Tho heathen 
did not claim tor theii- deities to he 'searchers 
of hearts,' did not disclaim for them the being 
' accepters of persons;' suoh attributes of power 
uud righteousness entered not into their minds as 
pertaining to the objects of their worship. The 
Greek language, therefore, so long as they only 
employed it, had nofc the words corresponding. It, 
indeed, could not- have had them, as the Jewish 
Hellenistic Greek could not he without lliem. 
Where, in like manner, except in the bosom ut' the 
paine Jewish Greek could the word ( theocracy' 
have been horn ?* 

These difficulties, which would bo felt tho most 
strongly when the thought and feeling that Imd 
been at home in the Hebrew, the original language 
of inspiration, needed to be transferred into Greek, 
reappeared, though not in quite so aggravated a 
form, when that which had gradually woven for 
itself in the Greek an adequate array, again 



AVo preside fit its birth in a pntsngo of JoacphiiB, Con. 
. ii. 10, 



not needing to be abolished and another built in 
its room, but only to be consecrated anew. With 
the Liit in it was otherwise. The lansniaije seemed 

F.I . . 

|r : . to be without a word, which in one shape or 

fj- ; 'f another Christians needed to have continually on 

51 ' 1 J 

|j; j ; iheir lips: indeed Cicero, tlian whom none could 

know better the resources of his own tongue, ve- 
inarkably enough had noted that it possessed no 
single word corresponding Co the Greek 'saviour.'* 
'Salvatov* would have been, the natural word; 
hub literary Latin, though it had 'salus 1 and 
'salvns,' had neither this, nor the verb ( salvare ;' 
some, indeed, have thought that ' salvare' had 
always existed in the common speech. 'Servator' 
was instinctively felt to be insufficient, even as 
'Preserver' would for us fall very short of utter- 



* Hoc [ffiur^p] quantum ost? ita magnum ut Latino uno 
verbo cs\irimi lion 




'Snlvator;' observing well, and With a true insight 
into the law of tho birth of words, that however 
SSalvator' might not have been good T,;itin bcforo 
the Saviour camo, Ho by his coming mnflc it such ; 
fur, as shadows wait upon substances, HO \vovds 
follow upon things.* 

Hut it is not only when new (ruth, coming 
directly from God, has thus to (it itself to the: 
lips of nteu, f.lmt such unlargfirnenls of spuech 
become necessary : but in each further unfolding 



* Scrm. 209. : ClirisLus Jesus, id pst Cliristus Snlvalor: lino 
cst enim Ltin6 Jpsua. NJ quii'mnt grmnitiiuici qiuiin fiL 
T,!itiiium, sccl Clirisliiiiii, (jin'iin vorum. Halun ciiini Iiatinitni 
nomcn t.'.st ; f-alvan! ot snlvntor non ftiiriuit lure Lnliun, niilu- 
qnnin voiiiivt Salvator: ijunndo ail LfLtinos vonit, el luce Lulina 
fucit. Cf. DC T,-in. 13. It): Quod vpvlmni [sulviitor] 7,nliii lin- 
gua nntoa non luibclmt, sud Iioboro iiotcrnt.; sicut jiotiiil fjuiindo 
vobiit. Otiu'i- vnnlH wliicli wo owe to ChrihUan Lull n, not lo 
spcuk of Biioh [iiii-c-ly tcclinicnl OH ' incnnmtiu,' tiro ' dutns ' 
(Axigu^tinc, Civ. Ihi, 7-1), * rcsiinsconiiti, 1 ' patwio 
' luiignniiPiitUB,' ' tribulatio,' ' fioliloqitinin,' ' earniilie. 1 



nave never passed beyond their own peculiar 
sphere, having remained technical, scientific, or 
purely theological to the last; but many, too, have 
passed over from tho laboratory, tho fichool, and 
the pulpit) into daily life, and have, with the ideas 
which they incorporate, become the common heri- 
tage of all. For however hard and repulsive a 
front any study or science may scorn to present to 
the great body of those who are as laymen to it, 
there is yet inevitably such a detrition as tin's 
going forward in the case of each, and it would not 
ho a Httlo interesting for one who was furnished 
with the knowledge sufficient, to trace it in all. 

Where the movement is a popular one, stirring 
the heart ami mind of a people to its very depths, 
there these now words will be for the most part 
horn out of their bosom, a free spontaneous birth, 
seldom or never capable of beiug referred to one 
man more than another, because they belong- to 
all. Where, on the contrary, the movement is 
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mighty vantage ground from which to advance to 
new conquests in thaso realms of mind or of 
nature, not. as yet subdued to the intellect of in an. 
'Cosmopolite' hns often now a shallow or oven 
a mischievous use, and ho who calls himself such 
may mean nothing more than that ho is not a 
patriot, that his native country does not, possess 
his love. Yet ho could not have been a common 
man who, before the preaching of the Gospel, 
composed this word. jVor was he; for Diogenes tho 
Cynic, whose .sayings are among the most notable 
iu antiquity, was its author. Jieing demanded of 
what city or country ho was, Diogenes answered 
that he was a ' cosmopolite ; ' in this word, which 



however commonplace to us, was most novel and 
startling to those whom he addressed. I urn far 
from saying thai contempt for bis citizenship in 
its narrower sense may riot have mingled with this 
his challenge for himself of a citizenship wide as 
the world; but there was not (ho less a, very re- 
markable reaching out- here after truths which 
were not fully borne into the world until the Son 
of God came. 

As occupying something of a middle place be- 
tween thoso moro deliberate jvord -make rs, and the 
people wlioHo words rather grow than are made, 
we must not omit him who is urna/rer by the vcvy 
right of his name I mean, the poet. That crea- 
tive energy with which lie is endowed, ( thc high- 
flying liberty of conceit proper to the poet/ will 
in all probability manifest itself in this region as 
in others. Kxtending the domain of thought and 
feeling, he will scarcely fail to extend that also of 
la.ngu-.vge, which does not willingly lug behind. 
And the loftier his moo'ds, the more of this maker 
he will be. The passion of such times, the all- 
fusing imagination, will at once suggest and justify 
audacities in speech, upon which in calmer moods 
lie would not venture, or, if ho ventured, would 
fail to carry others with him : for only the fluent 
metiil runs easily into novel shapes and moulds. 
It is not merely that the old and the familiar will 
often become new in his hands ; that he will give 
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the stamp of allowance, as to him it will bo free 
to do, to words, should he count them worthy, 
which hitherto have lived only on the lips of the 
multitude, or been confined to some single dialect 
and province; but he will enrich his native tongue 
with words unknown and non-existent before 
non-existent, that is, save in their elements ; for 
in the historic period of u language it is not per- 
mitted to any man to bviug new roots into it, but 
only to work on already given materials ; to evolve 
what is latent therein, to combine what is apart, 
to recall what has fallen out of sight. 

But to return to*the more deliberate coining of 
words. Mew necessities have within the last few 
years called out several of these deliberate crea- 
tions in our own language. The discovery of such 
large abundance- of gold in so many quartern of 
the world lias led some nations so much to dread 
an enormous fall in its value, that they have 
ceased to make it tho standard of value Holland, 
for instance, has so done and it has been found 
convenient to invent a word, 'to demonetize,' to 
express this process of turning a precious metal 
from being- the legal standard into a mere article 
of commerce. So, too, diplomacy has added more 
than one new word to our vocabulary during the 
last twenty years. I suppose nobody over heard 
of { extradition ' till then ; nor of 'neutralization' 
till in Iho peace which followed the Crimean War, 
the 'neutralization' of the Black Sun wan one of 
the stipulations. Our manifold contact with the 
East, with the necessity which has thence avisan of 
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representing Oriental words by aid of altogether 
a different, alphabet, and the discussion how this 
best uuiy bo done, has brought with if- the need 
of possessing a word to describe the process, and 
'transliteration ' is the result. 

But it is not merely new things which will require 
new names. Tt will often be discovered Unit old 
things have not, got one. The manner in which 
men most often become aware of such defioiencieSj 
is through the comparison of their own language 
with another, and, in some provinces at least, a 
richer. Such comparison is forced upou them, ao 
that they cannot put it by, as aoVm as it Has become 
necessary for them to express in their own tongue 
that which has already found utterance in another, 
mid lias thus shown that it is uttcrable in human 
speech. Without such .1 comparison the absence 
of the needful terms would probably seldom dawn 
even on the most thoughtful ; for language is to so 
great an extent the condition and limit of thought, 
men aro so Httlo accustomed, indeed so little able, 
to meditate on things, except through the inter- 
vention, and by tho machinery, of words, that 
nothing short of this would bring them to a sense 
of the actual existence of any such wants. It is, 
I may observe, one of the advantages of ac- 
quaintance with another language besides our own, 
and of tho institution which will follow, if we 
have learned that other to any purpose, of these 
comparisons, that we thus become aware that 
names are not, and least of all the names which 
any single language possesses, co-exteusive with 



things (and by * things I mean subjects ns well as 
objects of thought, whatever (me can think about), 
that a multitude of things exist which, though 
capable of being; resumed and connoted in a word, 
are yet without oiie, unnamed and unregistered ; 
so that, vast as is the world of names, the world 
of realities is oven vaster still. Such discoveries 
the Romans made, when they attempted to trans- 
plant the moral philosophy of Greece to an Italian 
soil. They found tht many of its terms Imd no 
equivalents in their own tongue ; which equivalents 
therefore they proceeded with move or less success 
to devise for themselves, appealing for' this to 
the latent capabilities of their own tongue. I 1 ' or 
example, the Greek schools had a word, and one 
playing no unimportant part in some of their 
philosophical systems, to express 'apathy,' or the 
absence of all passion and pain. As it was abso- 
lutely necessary to possess a corresponding word, 
Cicero invented * indolenHa,' as thai, 'if I may so 
speak' with which he piwes the \vivy to his iivsit 
introduction of it, manifestly declares.*" 

Sometimes, indeed, such a skilful mint-master 
of words, such a subtle watcher and weigher of 
their force f as was Cicero, will note, oven apart 
from this comparison with other lauguag-es, an 
omission in his own, which thereupon lie will 
endeavour to supply. Thus the Latin had two 



* Fin. 2. ! ; and for ' qnalilas' tco Acad. 1. 8. 
t Illo vcilxmim vigilniiiibsiimis in]icnsoi' no wcnsor, 
Augtisiino ]uip|)ily lernib him. 
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adjectives which, though sometimes confmcQly 
used, possessed each its peculiar meaning, 'in- 
vidus,' one who is envious, * iuvidioaus,' one who 
excites envy in others;* tit the same time there 
was only one substantive, f invidia,' the cm-relative 
of them both j with the disadvantage, therefore, of 
being employed now in au active, now in a passive 
sense, now for the envy which men feel, and now 
tor the envy which they excite. The word he .saw 
was made to do double duty, ami that undov a 
seeming nuify there lurked a veal dnalium, from 
which manifold confusions might follow. Ue 
therefore devised 'invidenliu,' to express the active 
envy, or the envying, no doubt desiring Umfc * in- 
vidia' should be restrained to tho passive, the 
being envied. ' Invidentia ' to all appearance 
supplied a veal want; yot he did not, succeed in 
giving it curreuoy ; docs not seem himself to have 
much cared to employ it again. j 

We see by this example that not every word, 
which eveu a master of language proposes, finds 
accept nnce. } Provided some live, he must \>c 
contented that others should fall to the ground 
and die. Nor is this the only unsuccessful candi- 
date for admission into the language which Cicero 
proposed. His ( indolentia,' which I mentioned 



* Thus HID monkish lino: 

2nvid>o.in.f ogo, non invidiia O.SHO laboro. 

t 7te. 3. !; 4. 8; cf. Doilorloin, Syiion. vol. iii. p. 08. 

I Quintiliim'fl ndvico, busoil on Ibis fact, is good (1. 0, -12): 
Elinmsi \)otost tiiliil pnrcnii 1 , qui nlitiu-iis voi'bie t[vaa summi 
ini(jt(H-os tradidonutl, nntltuin (nirioii rofoit non eolAni quiil 
tlixcrint, sod ctiam <iuicl pcrswascrint. 
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just now, liarclly passed beyond himself;* his 
'vitiositasj'f indigftutift,' and ' muUerositnVt not 
at all. 'Bcatitns' too and * beatitude,* both of 
his coiuing, yet, as he owns himself, with some- 
thing strange and uncouth about thorn, found but 
the faintest echo in the classical literature of 
Home: 'beatitude,' indeed, obtained a homo, as 
it deserved to do, in the Christian Church, but 
'bfiatitfts* made no way \vhatsoovcr. Coleridge's 
'escinplasticJ,' wlu'eh pleased himself so much, has 
obtained no favour with others; while the words 
of Jeremy Taylor, of such Latiniafs as Sir Thomas 
.Browne and Henry More, words born only to die, 
are multitudinous as the leaves of autumn. Still 
even the word which fails is often uu honourable 
testimony to the scholarship, tbo accuracy of 
thought, the imagination of its proposer; and 
Ben Jonson is overhaul on ' neologisLs,' if I may 
bring tin's term back fo its earlier meaning, when 
he says: 'A man coins not a new won) without 
some peril, and less fruit; for if it happen to be 
received, the praiso ia but moderate ; if refused, 
the scorn is assured.' 

I spoke just now of compvtilvcnsive words, which 
should singly Bay what hitherto it had. luUon 
many words to say, in which a higher term has 
been reached than before had been found. The 



* Tims Soni'cft i Httlo Inter !mn fid-got ten, or is imawnrn, llinl 
Cicoro mndo iiny sucli sugcrnation. TnVmg IKI nolico <if it, lio 
jircnioscs ' iiiiitaLiontia ' as an ndoquato romlci-iug of dirtWeia, 
\vliicli iiiilcod lunl llif incoiivoiiiciu-o, ns lie liiwf-olt'ullmvs, that it 
was nliwwly iiscil in oxnoMy tlio opposito SOIISD (!'/>. 0). 

f- 1\tsc. 4. 1C. } ~Tuso. -1. 11. Nat. Dew. 1.31. 
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value of these is immense. By the cuffing shor 
of lengthy explanations and tedious circuits o 
language, they facilitate mental processes, whicl 
would often be nearly or quite impossible withou 
them ; and those who have invented or put the* 
into circulation, art! benefactors of a high order t< 
knowledge, hi the ordinary traffic of life, uulus 
our dealings were on the smallest scale, we shouh 
willingly have about us our money in the shap 
rather of silver than of copper ; and if our trans 
actions were at all extensive, rather in gold thai 
iu silver; while, if we were setting forth upon , 
long and costly journey, we should be best pleasei 
to turn even our gold coiu itself into bills of ex 
I'hixnge ov circular notes; in fact, into the highes 
denomination of money which it was capable c 
assuming. How uiauy words with which we ar 
now perfectly familiar lire for us what bills of ex 
change or circular notes are for the traveller an. 
the merchant. As iu one of thesu last, iunu 
mcrable pence, a multitude of shillings, not a fe 1 
pounds are gathered up and represented, s 
have we iu some single word the quiutessenc 
and filial result of an infinite number of an 
tenor mental processes, ascending one abov 
the other, until all have beeu tit length suinrae 
up for us in that single word. This is like t 
nothing so much as to some mighty river, wliic 
do<?s not bring its flood of waters to the sea, ti 
many rills have been swallowed up in brook; 
and brooks in streams, and streams iu tributac 
rivers, each of these affluents having lost il 



otherwise have scarcely .said. Thus ' isothermal ' 
is quite a modem invention; but how much is 
summed up by the word ; what a long (story is 
saved, as often as we speak of * isothermal ' lines. 
Tukc even a word so familial as ' circle.' How 
much must have gone before, ere the word, with 
its corresponding idea, could have existed ; and 
tlnm imagine how it would fare with us, if, as often 
as in Komo long and difficult mathomivticiil pro- 
blem wt! needed to refer to this figure, wo were 
obliged to introduce its entire definition, no single 
word representing it; and not this only, but tlio 
definition of each term employed in the defini- 
tion ; how well uih impossible it would prove to 
carry the whole process in the mind, or to take 
oversight of all its steps. .Imagine a .few more 
words struck out of the vocabulary of tlio miithe- 
matieian, find if all mental activity in his proper 
domain was not altogether arrested, yet would it 
bo as effectually restrained and hampered as com- 
mercial intercourse would be, if in all its trans- 
actions iron or copper were tho sole medium of 
exchange. Wherever any science is progressive, 
there will be progress In its uomcnelaturo us well. 
Words will keep pace with things, and with moro 
or less felicity resuming in themselves the labours 
of Die past, will at once- assist and abridge the 
labours of the future ; like tools which, tut'Uiselves 
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the result of the finest mechanical skill, do at the 
same time render other and further triumphs o 
art possible, such as would have been quite un- 
iLttaumble without them. 

It is not merely the widening of men's intel- 
lectual horizon, which, bringing new thought* 
within the range of their visiou, compels tlit 
origination of corresponding words; but as oft er 
as regions of this outward world hitherto closet 
are laid open, the novel objects of interest whicl 
these contain will demand to find their names 
and not. merely to be catalogued iu the nomencla- 
ture of science s but, so far as they present, them' 
selves to the popular eye, will require to b( 
popularly named. When a new thing, a plant, 01 
fruit, or animal, or whatever else it may be, i: 
imported from some foreign laud, or so como; 
within the sphere of knowledge that it needs to b( 
thus named, there are various ways in which this 
may be done. The first and commonest way is tc 
import the name and the thing together, incor- 
porating the former, unchanged, or with slighl 
modification, into the language. Thus we du 
with the potatoe, which is only another form oi 
( batata,' in which shapo the original Indian wort 
appears in our earlier voyagers. But this is not 
the only way of naming; and the example oc 
which T have just lighted affords good illustratior 
of various other methods which may be adopted 
Thus a name belonging to something else, whicli 
the new object nearly resembles, may be trans- 
ferred to it, and the confusion arising from calling 



wun me rrenca ; wno ciuiuu u. iippiu, um, .IJJJ.MI; ui 
the earth ' (poinme tie terro) ; even as in many of 
the provincial dialects of Germany it bears the 
name of ' Erdappol ' or earth-apple at this day. 

It will sometimes happen that a language, 
having thus to provide a new name for 11 new 
thin<*, will for a, time seem not to have made up 

O* * 

it.s mind by winch of thcso methods it. tthaH do il. 
Two names will exist, side by side, iiud only ufluv 
a time will one gain the uppei- hand of Hie uthcr. 
Thus wlien the pineapple was introduced into 
England it brought with it, probably from Uwj 
East, the name 'uuanas'or 'anana,' under wliicli 
last form it is celebrated by Thomson in his 
Seasons. This name has been nearly or quite put 
out of use by* pineapple,' manifestly derived from 
the likeness of tlic new fruit, to tbe cone of tho 
pine. It is not a very happy formation ; for it is 



not likencNS but identity which the word tmpHus ; 
and it gives some excuse to an error, which up to 

M 
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a very late tlivy ran through all Gurmtxn-Eug 
and French-English dictionaries (I know 
whether it in even now removed); in all of ft 
'pineapple' is rendered ns though it signified 
thcnnnna, but this cono of tho pine: find not s 
long ngo, the foremost newspaper in France in 
some uncomplimentary observations on thevora 
of the English, who eoulrl wind up a Lord -Maj 
dinner with fir-cones for dessert. 

Sometimes the name adopted will ho one dr. 
from an intermediate language, through which 
knowledge first reached us of the object rerpri 
to be named. 'Alligator' is an example of t 
.in example, too, of the manner in which, at s 
periods in the life of a language, everything ti 
to good, so that mistakes and errors, misshap 
ntul seeming- to nutr a word nt its first for 
tion, yet do not hinder it from forming a sen 
able portion of the after tongue. >Yhen 
alligator, that ugly crocodile of the New \V< 
was first seen by the .Spanish discoverers, 
called it, with a trne insight into its species 
hgarto,' or the lizard, JLS being the largest of 
lizard species to \vhich it belonged, or in 
sometimes ( el Iftgarto de las Ind'rns,* ihe In 
lizard. In Sir Walter Kaleigh's Discover 
(TukciKf., tlie word still retniim its Spanish, f 
Sailing up the Orinoco, ( We saw in it,' he 
* divers sorts of strange fishes of marvellous 
nes? 3 but for lagartos it exceeded; for there 
thousands of these. 1 ugly serpents, and the pi 
call it, for the abundance of them, tho rivi 
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lagartos, in their language.' Wo can explain tho 
shape which with us it gradually assumed, by sup- 
posing- that English sailors who brought it home, 
and Imd continually heard, but may have never 
seen it written, blended, as in similar instances 
has often happened, the Spanish article ( el' with 
the name. In Men Jonaou'a 'alligavtu,' wo soo 
the word in the process of transformation.* 

Loss honourable causes than some which I have 
mentioned, give hirtli to now words; which will 
sometimes reflect back a very fearful light on tho 
moral condition of that epoch in which first they 
saw the light. Of the Roman emperor, Tiberius, 
one of those 'inventors of evil things,' of whom 
St. Paul speaks (Rom. i. 30), Tacitus informs us 
that he caused words, unknown before, to emerge 
in the Latin tongue, for the setting out of wicked- 



* ' Alwmn * s'.ipplu'S suvotlior wcnmpln <jf Urn oimmifl ixnnoxa- 
tloii of tho nrliclo. Jv^implos of n like absorption m- innivpnrn- 
tion of it urn Tin incvouH in Frmich. 'Lierro,' ivy, was wriLIi-n l>\- 
Umusiml, ' I'liionv,' which is rmwt, bump the Lnlin ' linlrm.' 
' Littgot' isuv 'hij;irt,' Unt with Viwion uf iho nvticlo. In nM 
French it was'l'c-nclomniii.'or, lojmu- on ilomnin : ' lulontloinuhi,' 
us now written, ia n burliaroiis excess of expression. 'La. 
PouiHc,' a unino givon to Uin soiitlicni exli-oniity of Imly, and 
iu whidi we recogmzii ' Apulin, 1 is nnnlhcv varit-ly of cmn-, but 
moving in Urn sumo sphere (G5mn, Htcrfations mialoffifftie.<i t 
vol. S. pp. 102-10.1). An Irish scholnr IIUH ol)eor\-c(l tliai in 
modern Irhh 'an' ( 'tlio' ) is frequently llitiH nljsorlicil in tho 
imiucBof uliwcs, i\9 in 'Nwingh,' ' Nimi ;' whilo KOmclimcs nn 
ovror exactly tlm reverse of (liia is conimitted, nml a lotk-r, sup- 
posed to Ito tho nrlielo, but in fnct n part, of the wonl, (Irapt ; 
thus ' Onglmvn), 1 instead of ' Nouglmval, 1 or Now Habitation. 
M '2 



nesses, happily also previously unknown, which lie 
had invented. 

The atrocious attempt of Louis the Fourteenth 
to convert to Kovrmimm tho Protestants in his 
dominions by quartering dragoons upon them, 
with license to misuse to the uttermost those who 
refused to apostatize, this 'booted mission ' (mis- 
sion bottce), as it was facetiously culled at the 
time, has bequeathed 'drugonuadc ' to the French 
language. ' Refugee ' had at the same time its vise, 
and owed it to the same event. They were called 
'refugieV or 'refugees' who took refuge in some 
land less inhospitable than their own, so to escape 
flic tender mercies of tliese missionaries. * Oon- 
vertisseur ' belongs to the same period. The factor 
was so named who undertook to convert- the Pro- 
testants on a large scalo, and at- so much a head. 

Our use of 'rone' throws light upon a curious 
and shameful page of history. The ' rone",' a man 
now of profligate character and conduct, was 
properly and primarily one broken on the wheel. 
Its present and secondary meaning it derived from 
that Duke of Orleans who was Regent of France 
after the death of Louis the Fourteenth. It was 
his miserable pride to gather round him com- 
panions if possible worse and wickeder than him- 
self. These he called boastfully his * roues;' every 
one of them abundantly deserving to be broken 
on tho wheel, which wns tbo punishment then 
reserved in France for the worst malcfiictovR.* 



* Tlic 'rouis' thom.soh'os declared llnil tlio word expressed 
rutlior ihoir readiness to givo any proof of tlieJr nfleotion, cvon 



the nrnn and tlie ngo rise up before us, glorying 
in their shame, mid not caring to pay to virtue 
even that hypocritical homage wliich vice finds 
it sometimes convenient to render. 

The Fi-eneU Revolution lu\s made, i\s \vua to be 
expected, characteristic contributions to the French 
language. It gives us some insight into its ugliest 
side to know that, among other words, it produced 
the following; 'sansculotte,' ' incivistnc,' ' terro- 
risme,' ' uoyadc,' 'guillotine,' Manterncr.' Still 
later, the French conquests in North Africa, and 
the pitiless severities with wliich every attempt, at 
resistance ou the part of tho, fvco tribes of the in- 
terior has been put down and punished, have left 
their mark upon the language. ' Razzia' has been 
added to it., and expresses the swift find sudden 
sweeping away of a tribe, its herds, its crops, and 
all that belongs to it. 

But it would ill become us to Inok only abroad 
for examples, when perhaps mi cipuil abundance 
might be ion ml much nearer home. Words of 
our own keep record of passages in our history in 
which wo have little reason to glory. Thus 'mob' 
and 'sham' lutd their birth in that most disgrace- 
ful period of English history, tho interval between 
the Restoration and Revolution. * I may note,' 
says one writing toward tho end of the reign of 
Charles the Second, 'that the nibble first changed 



to ilio being broken upon tho whool, to their pvoloiHor niul 
friend. 
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their title, and were called the "mob" in tin: ;i- 
semblies of this [The Green Ribbon] Club. J 
was their beast of burden, and called first *- ni"l,i: 
vulgus," but fell naturally into the contraction i 
one syllable, and ever since is become jimpf 
.English.' * Yet much later a writer iu The 'y<c 
tator Hpcaks of * mob " as still only struggling int 
existence. ( 1 dare uot answer,' he, suys, * this 
mob, rap, pos, incog., and the like will not in tin; 
be looked at as part of our tongue.' In regard * 
' mob/ the ' mobile' multitude swayed hither ait' 
thither by each gust of passion or caprice, thi? 
which The Spectator hardly expected, while h 
confessed it possible, has actually taken plac* 
'It is one of the many words formally slang, whicl 
are now used by our best writors, and reci.-ivt.il 
like pavdoued outlaws, into the body of respectubl 
cit.i/eus.* Again, tliough tbe murdering of JHJO 
helpless lodgers, afterwards to sell their bodies f" 
dissection, can only be regarded us the immstrt-u 
\vickeduoss of oue OL- t\vo, yet the ve.rb ( to burki- 
drawn from the name of a wretch who long jmr 
sued this hideous traffic, will bo evidence to al 
after times, unless indeed its origin should b 
forgotten, to how strange a crime this age of ; 
boasted civilization could give birth. 

We must not count as new words properly & 
called, although they may delay us for a minuu 
those eomic, words, most often, comio combination 
formed at will, iu which, us plays and displays 



North, Era !<, j>. 57! ; for Iho origin of ' sham' see p. 23 
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power, writers ancient aucl modern have delighted. 
These for the most part jivo meant to do service- 
for the moment, aud then to pass away. The 
inventors of them themselves Imd no intention of 
fastening tlicin permanently on the language. 
Thus, among other words Avisto] thanes coined 
/A\Xozn*tto, to loiter like Nicias, with allusion to 
the delays witli which this prudent commander 
sought to put off the disastrous Sicilian expedi- 
tion, with not a few other familiar to every scholar. 
The humour will sometimes cuiisJHt in their enor- 
mous length,* smnetimea in tjieir mingled ob.serv- 
ance and transgression of the laws of the language, 
as in the, < oeulissimus' of PUmtus, a comic super- 
lative of oculus; 'occisisdimus* of occisusj *do- 
mini.ssimus ' of dominus ; as in the ' doHone.s,' 
'dabunes,' which iu Greek aud in medieval Luliu 
were names given to those who were ever promis- 
ing, ever saying ( I will give,' but never following 
up promise with performance. Plautns, with his 
exuberant wit, and exulting in his mastc-iT of tlio 
Latin language, is rich in these, * fuslitiuliuus/ 
' ferricreprinuti ' and the like ; will put together 
four or five lines consisting wholly of comic com- 
binations thrown oil' for the occasion. f Of the 
same character is JJutlw's ' cynnrclumachy,' m> 
battle uf a dog and bear. Kor do I supponu 
that Fuller, when he used * to avunculi/u/ to fol- 
low in the steps of one's uncle, or Cowper, when 



* As in (he ^finToAf 
opaioAEKcQoAaxai'ifTu'Aiv 
| I'crsa, iv. 0, '20 -'13, 



Tos of liiqiulis; 



lie suggested < oxtraforaneous ' for out of doors, ;it 
sill proposed them as* lusting additions to the 
language. 

Such arc some of the sources of increase in the 
wealth of a language ; soino of fhe rpinrters from 
.Which its vocabulary i.s augmented, Thero have 
bdcu, from time to time., those who have so liitlo 
understood what a language is, and what are tho 
laws which it obeys, that they have .sought by do- 
crocs of theirs to arrest its growth, pronouncing it 
to have attained" to tho limits of ifs growth, so 
that it should not henceforward presume to deve- 
lop itself further. Jint a language has a life, 
just MS really as a man or as a tree. As a man, it 
imwt grow to its full stature; even as it is also- 
submitted to his conditions of decay ; as a forest 
tree, It will defy any feeblo bands which should 
attempt to control its expansion, so long a s the 
principle of growth is in it ; as a trco too it will 
continually, while it casts off somo leaves, be put- 
ting forth other?. And thus all these attempts 
have utterly failed, even when made under con- 
ditions the moat favourable for success. The 
French Academy, containing all or nearly all the 
most distinguished Utovnvy mou of Fvmice, once 
sought, to exercise such a domination over their 
owu language, and, if any could have succeeded, 
thny might have hoped to do so. But tho language 
recked of their decrees as little as the advancing 
ocean did of those of Canute. Could they hope 
to keep out of men's speech, or even out of their 
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books, however they knpl out of their own Dic- 
tionary, such words as ' blague,' ' blagucur,' ' bla- 
guer' because, being born of the people, tlioy had 
Homething of the people's mark upon them ? After 
fruitless resistance for a time, they huvc in cases 
innumerable been compelled to give way though 
in favour of the- words just cited they have not 
doue so yet nnd in each successive- edition of their 
Dictionary to throw open its floors to words which 
had established themselves in the language, and 
would hold their ground there, altogether in- 
different whether they received the Academy's 
seal of allowance or not. 

LiU re has shown a far jiustcr appreciation of 
the actual facts of language. If ever there was a 
word born iu the streets, and bearing about it the 
tokens of its birthplace, it is 'gamin;' moreover 
it cannot be traced farther back than the year 
IS.'io ; then first it appeared in a book, though it 
may have- lived some while before on the lips of 
the people; but already it has found a placo in 
the pages of his Dictionary. So has * flaneur,' so 
no doubt will 'rococo,' and many more, having 
the same marks on them ns tlieso have. And 
rightly ; for however fashions may descend from 
the upper classes to the lower, words, .such words 
I mean as constitute the most real additions to tho 
stock of a language, ascend from the lower to tlio 
higher, and however the fastidious may oppose or 
ignore them for awhile, will make a placo for them- 
selves there, from which they will not, l><; driven 
out by the efforts of all the scholars and acade- 
micians iu the world. 



Those who make attempts of tins KUK! stvaugtly 

forget the means by winch that vocabulary of tlie 

laiig-uage with which tbcy are so entirely satisfied 

that they resent every emleavour to enlarge it, 

had itself been gotten together, namely by Uint 

very process which they are now seeking by an arbi- 

trary decree to arrest. We so take for granted that 

words with which wo have been always familiar, 

whose right to form a part of the language no one 

dreams now of diallungmg or disputing, have 

always formed part of it, that we should, I believe, 

be oftentimes surprised to discover of how very 

late introduction some of these actually are ; what 

an amount of remonstrance uud resistance they 

sometimes encountered at Ihe first. To take two 

or three Latin examples; Cicero, in employing 

'favor,' a word in a little while after used by 

everybody, does it with an apology, seems to feel 

that he is introducing a questionable novelty: 

*urbanus,' too, in our sense of urbane, had in his 

time only just, come up : ' obscqiiium ' he believes 

Terence to have been the first to employ.* 'SoH- 

lo(|uium ' seems to us so natural, indeed so ncces- 

pary, a word, this 'soliloquy,' or talking of a man 

with himself alone, something which would sc 

inevitably seek out its adequate expression, thai 

it is with surprise we learu that no one spoke o 

'soliloquy' before Augustine; the. word hsivhij 

- been invented, as he distinctly informs us, b; 

himself, 



* On tlio ntir ivunls in clastical Latin s>ce Quiutilinn, 7)'3i 
Ti. 3, 30-37. t Solil. 2. 7. 



meet with; and the interest is much enhanced if 
it thus come forth on some memorable occasion, 
or from some memorable nmn. Uotli these inter- 
ests meet in the- word 'essay.' If it wore demamU:<l 
what is the mo.st remarkable volume ol' essays 
which tlie world has Been, lew, having miflieieiit 
oversight of tlic field of literature to be eupablu of 
replying, would fail to answer, Lord JJacjon'-s. JJut 
they were, also the firat which bore that name; for we 
gather from the following passage in the (intended) 
dedication of the volume to Prineo Henry, that 
* essay ' was itself a recent word in. the lan- 
guage, and in the use to whieli lie put it, pL-rfecUy 
novel : lie says ' To write just treatises requireth 
leisure in the writer, nml leisure in (lie render ; 
. . . which ia the cituse whieli hath made mo 
choose to write certain brief note* set down rather 
significantly than curiously, which \ have called 
fissaijH. The word h late, but the thing is 
ancient.' From this dedication \ve gather (hut, 
little as c essays ' now can bo considered a word of 
modesty, deprecating too large expectations on tho 
purl, of the reader, it had, as 'sketches* perhaps 
would have now, as 'commentary' had in tho 
Latin, that intention in its earliest u.se. Jn tin's 
deprecation of higher pretensions it resembled 
the 'philosopher' of Pythagoras. Othern had 
styled themselves, or had been willing to be styled, 
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mime exiiciij on uie NUIUU giuuuus ;ia muse \viio 
ill later times have claimed it for their own. Tims, 
tho author of a newsletter from London f among 
other things mentions: 'There ia a new, sect 
sprung up amoug them [the "Presbyterinus and 
Independents], and these are tlie Rationalists, 
ami what Uieiv i-eason dictates them in Chuveh or 
Slate sbiuds for good, until they be convinced with 
better;' with more to the same effect. ' Christo- 
logy' a reviewer has lately characterized as a 
monstrous importation from (Serniany. I am quite 
of his mind that fiuglish theology does not need, 
and can do excellently well without it; yet this 
novelty it is not ; for iu the Preface to tho works 
of that illustrious Anninian divine of the seven- 
teenth century, Thomas Jackson, written by T!eu- 



s IKogenes LaovtUis, Protein. 12. 

f With (Into, Oct. H. l(34fl; iu The Ctareadon Slate Papers, 
vol. ii. p. 40 of the Appendix, 
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lamiu Oley, his friend and minil, the following 
passage occurs: 'The reader will find in this 
authov an eminent excellence iu that part of divi- 
nity which I make bold to call Ghviittohfjy t in 
displaying the great mystery of godliness, God 
the Son manifested in human flesh.' * 

In their power of taking up foreign \vovde into 
healthy circulation and making tht-in truly their 
own, languages differ much from uue another and 
the same laugnngo from itself at different periods 
of its life. There arc languages of which the 
appetite and digestive power, tlio assimilative 
energy, is at some periods almost unlimited. 
Nothing is too hard for them; they will shape 
aud mould to their own uses find habits almost 
any material offered to them. This, however, is 
in their youth; as age advances, thin ussiinilutivu 
power diminishes. \Vords arc still ado])tcd ; for 
this process of adoption can never wholly coa.se: 
but a chemical amalgamation of the new with (ho 
old does not any longer liml place; or only iu 
some instances, and very partially ovuii iu them. 
They He upon the surface-, of the language; their 
sharp corners are not worn or rounded off; they 
remain foreign still in their aspect and outline, 
and, having missed their opportunity of becoming 
otherwise, will remain so to the and. Those who 
adopt, as with an inward misgiving about, their 
own gift and power of stamping them afresh, make 



* Prefaep to Dr. Jackson's Worka, vol. i. p. xxvii. A work of 
Flomii.g'6, published in 1700, boars (lie title-, Chriito'.oyy, 
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into England, though not hiding its descent from 
' ftpiscopus,' is thoroughly English ; while 'episco- 
pal,' which has supplanted 'bishoply,' is only a 
Latin word in an English dress. ' Alms,' too, is 
genuine English, nncl English which has descended 
to us from far ; the very shape in which we have 
the word, one syllable for * eleeinosyna' of six, 
sufficiently testifying this; 'letters,' as Home 
Tooko observes, 'like soldier?, being apt to desert 
and drop oflf in ft loug march.' The long and 
awkwiird 'eleemosynary' is of far more recent date. 
Or sometimes this comparison is still more striking, 
when it is not merely words of the same family, 
but the very same word which has been twice 
adopted, at an earlier period and a 3ater- -the 
earlier form will be truly English, as 'palsy; 1 the 
latter will be only a Greek or Latin word spelt 
with English^ letters, as 'paralysis.' 'Dropsy,' 
' quinsy,' ' megrim,' 'surgeon,' 'tansy,' 'dittany,' 
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e daffodil,' and many more words Unit one might 
name, have nothing' of strnngcrs or foreigners 
about, them, have maclo themselves quite at home 
in English. So entirely is thciv physiognomy 
native, tlmt it would he difficult even to suspect 
them i.o be of Greek descent, as they all arc. Nor 
has 'kickshaws' fulfilling about it now which 
would compel us fit once to recognize in it, the 
French ' quelques choses'* 'French kicks/tone,' 
as with allusion to thu quarter from which it 
came, and wln'lc the- memory of that was yet fresh 
in men's minds, it WHS often called by our early 
writers. 

A notable- fact about new words, and a very 
signal testimony of their birth from the bosom of 
the people, is the difficulty which is so often found 
in tracing their pedigree. When the causai vocuiii, 
are sought, which they justly are, and out of much 
move than mere curiosity, for the causey rcmm arc 
very often contained in them, these continually 
elude research ; and this, not merely where atten- 
tion has only been called to thu words, mid interest 
about their etymology excited, long after they had 
been in popular use for that words of a remote 
antiquity should often puzzle and perplex us, 
should give scope to idle gue.sHcs, or altogether 
defy conjecture, this is nothing strange but even 
when it has been sought to investigate their origin 



* 'Those confcsliavo persuaded us their coarso faro is tlin liost, 
and jill other but what tlicy dress to bo moro quelqttcx chases, 
made dishes of no nourishing' (Whitlock, Zootumia, p. 147). 



almost as soon as they have come into exist once. 
Their rise is mysterious; like so many acts of 
becoming, it is veiled in deepest obscurity. They 
appear, they arc iu everybody's mouth; but yet, 
when it i inquired from whence they arc, nobody 
can tell. They ure but of yesterday, and yet with 
inconceivjiWeviipidily they have akeudy forgotten 
the circumstances of their origin. 

This rapidity with which words let go the secret 
of their origin is nowhere more striking than iu 
tho names of political or religions parlies, and 
above all in the names of slight, of contempt, of 
scorn. Thus Baxter tells us in his most instruc- 
tive Narrative of his Life and Tlw.es t that there 
iilrcndy existed two explanations of ' lionndhcac].'*- 
a word not nearly so oltl as himself. How much 
lias been written about the origin of the German 

* Kcty.cr,' or heretic, which yet, is still in debate; 
hardly less lUpput the 1'Ycnch ' cagot,' which how- 
ever is pretty certainly ' camsGuihicus,' this vir- 
tually excommunicated nice being a real or (sup- 
posed remnant of the refugee Gothic population 
of Spain among the Pyrenees. Is ' Lolhird,' or 

* Loller' as we have it in Chaucer, from Mollen' 
to cliaunt? that is, does it mean the clmimting or 
canting people? or had the Lollards their title 
from a principal person among them of this name, 



* ' The original of which name is uol ccriaitily known. Sotno 
pny it. wns lioeaiisu thcPiirilniiK thuii connnoiily word whort Imir, 
nud tho king's pnrty lotig Imir : soino sixy, it wns IJUCIINSC tho 
QIICPU nl StrnflToixl's ti-inl nskotl who thut round-haded nmii wnfl, 
tncniiitifj Mr. 1'yin, bccnnso ho epnko so etvongly.' p. 3-1. 



I'rotestams, was airoauy a mutter or ciount ana 
discussion in the lifetime of tlio.su who first boro 
it.* Wore the ' Wakltmscs ' so called from ono 
AValdus, to whom these ( Poor Mm of Lyons,' ;is 
they wen; at, first called, owed their origin ? or is 
' Waldcust'S ' for Vallennus, the men of the Alpine 
valleys, the Dalesmen ? a question, the curium 
determination of which would go fur to Kettle the 
most difficult and disputed point* in the history of 
these witnesses for .scriptural truth. 

One might anticipate thata name like 'Canada,' 
given, and within fresh historic times, to a vast 
territory, would be accounted for; but it is not; 
KO too that the Anglo-Americans would he able to 
explain how they got their word ^caucus,' which 
plays so prominent a part in their elecl-ions, but, 
they cannot. j 'Cannibal' us a designation of 
man-eating savages, came firsl. into use with the 
great discoveries in the western world of the 
fifteenth and mxteeuth centuries; no certain ex- 
planation of it has yet been offered. J The Romans, 

* Malm (Kti/iiiol, Un/cr.wh. p. 02) cmuwmtes flfUon expla- 
nations which hnvo brim rilleml of tlio \vor.l. 

t It. is most in-ulisibly corrnplioii of ' caiilltcrs,' IjuingiliTivi-il 
from mi nhsoi-ialion of ihr.so lit Uoston, wlio WCLM cHpocifilly 
uctivc in yivpiiriuy rc'sistuuri) to Knlmul in tlio \icvind immo- 
iliatoly.iin:ccliiig tlio Wnr of Jmlqionilencc. Tlio thing COLTC- 
spoiulfi now very iicnrly fo the Latin ' ffjdnliriiiin.' 

\ Ilumboldt lu\s certainly u\ivl \t yvnbiilj'o U\al. ' cnmhiil ' (it, 
N 
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America and sold under this name. But suppose 
a change should take place in the. country when; 
this cloth was made, and it came little by littlo to 
be furgottcn tlmt it over had been imported from 
America, who would then divine the secret of tho 
word ? Or, again, if the tradition of the etymology 
of ( parafiin' were once lost, it would he, I think, 
lost for ever. It in little likely that any more 
ingenuity wonkl divine the fact that a certain oil 
was so named because ' psrnun aftmis,' having liUle 
affinity which chemistry con Id detect, with any 
other substance. 

Those which I cited aro but a handful of exam- 
pics of the way in which words forget the circum- 
stances of their birth. Now if wo could believe in 
any merely arbitrary words, standing in connexion 
with nothing but the mere lawless caprice of Bomti 
inventor, tho impossibility of tracing their deriva- 
tions would he nothing strange. Indeed it would 
be lost labour to seek for the parentage of all 
words, when ninny probably had none. .Hut there 
is no such thing; there is no word which is not, 
as the Spanish gentleman loves to call himself, 
an ( hidalgo,' or son, of Bomtithing; if indeed this 
rendering of ' hidalgo' may stand. All avo the 
embodiment, more or less successful, of a sensa- 
tion, a thought, or a fact ; or if of more fortuitous 
birth, still thoy attach themselves somewhere to 
the alrpady subsisting world of words and thing.s, 
and have their point of contact with it and 
departure from it, not always discover nUe, us wo 

N 2 



see, but yet always existing.* And thus, when a 
word entirely refuses to give up the secret of its 
origin, it win bo regarded in no other light hut 
as a riddle which no one has succeeded in solving 
u, lock oi' which no man l,as found the key but 
still a riddle which has a solution, a lock for 
which there 'is a key, though now, it may bo, 
irrecoverably lost. And this difficulty, this impos- 
MibiHty oftentimes, of tracing the genealogy even 
of words of a very recent fomiatiou, is, as" I ob- 
served, an evidence of the birth of the most Vital 
of those out of the heart- ami from the lips of the 
people. Had they first appeared in books, some- 
thing in tlit- context would most probably explain 
them. Jta.l they issued from the schools of the 
learned, these would not have failed to leave a 
recognisable sfamp ami mark upon them. 

There, ia, indeed, another \vay in which obscurity 
may rc.tt ou a now word, or a word employed in 
a new sense; so that, while it offers no difficulty 
at nil in its etymology, it may for all this offer 
difficulties in the explanation of that etymology 
almost or quite impossible to surmount. It may 
tell the story of its birth, of the word or words 
which compost- it, may boat- these on its front, ?o 
that none can mistake them, and yet the purpose 
mid intention of the word may lie hopelessly hidden 
from our oyes. The secret, having been once lost, is 

* Anna will rcnu-mlwr Iicro thooM Greek dispute, whether 
Ms wore oVu or ^. Tl is nmlkss to SAJ ihat tho lt 
is tEio (nith. 
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not again to be recovered. Tin us no one lias called, 
or could call, in question the derivation of ' apocry- 
phal,' t bat it means hiddcu away. When, however, 
we begin to enquire why certain books which the 
Church either .set below the canonical Scriptures, 
or rejected altogether, were called 'apocryphal,' 
then a long and doubtful discussion commences. 
Was it because their origin was hidden to the 
early Fathers of the Church, and thus reasonable 
suspicions of their authenticity entertained?* or 
because they were mysteriously kept out of .sight 
and hidden, by the heretical .sects which boosted 
themselves in their exclusive possession? or was 
it that they were books not laid up in the Church 
chest, but hidden away in obscure corners? or 
were they books worthier to be. hidden than to lie 
brought forward and read to the faithful ? for all 
these explanations have been offered, and none 
with such superiority of proof on its side as to 
have put the others out of all right to be hoard. 
lu the same way there is no question that. ( tragedy' 
is the song of the goat; but why this, whether 
because a goat was the prize for the best per- 
formers of that song iu which the germs of Greek 
tragedy lay; or because the first actors were 
dressed like satyrs in goatskins, is a question which 
will now remain unsettled i.o the end. * Leonine* 
verses have plainly to do with 'Ico' in some shape 



iio (])f. Cii'. fi'i, l/t. 'J3): Ai>oei-yplin 
quoil I'oruin oL-o-nltii oriyo non clnnrit Putrilnis. (X 6'oH. Faltm. 
11. 2. 



or other; but avc they so called from one Leo o; 
. Ix'olinup, wlm first composed hexameters U'itii tbl 
internal rhymer 1 or because, as the lion is kiuj 
nf beasts, -HO this, in the monkish estimation, wa 
tlio k'nt tr of metres ? No one can ei-i-tuinly suy 
' By CD i than I ' ami * uipcv.stil ion ' uro words, one ji 
(Jm.-k and one in Latin, of the Hfiiuo clumirtcr 
No one JoultU of wlial elcincutfi they avc mad 
up, and yet their secret has effectually been lost. 
Hut wo must conclude. 1 may scum in tin 
pvusent liiuluro a liille to have outrun your need? 
and (o luivt! Horncti'ines moved in a sphere too re 
innte from that in \vhiuh your ('uturts worlc will lie 
And yoL it is in truth very difficult to aflirm c 
any wtu'ds?, tluu (.hoy do not tuiich us, do uut i^ 
Homt) way bear upon our Kt tidies, on that which w 
Hlinll hereafter Imvo to toncli, or slmll de.siro t 
jt p louvu; that there avc finy concpicstii which Inn 

.| S na S e wufces that roneern only a few, and inn; 

IK: i-(. l gai'd(;d indifTerently by all others. Vw it i 
, - Ivcro as with many inventions in the nrta imi 

: - j ', InxnricH of life; which, being at the first the ex 

, ( . . diiHive privilege, and possession of the wealthy an 

, ( refiner), gradually descend into lower strata c 

I; 1 i Hoeiely, nnd'I at length what were once the uk 

; ; j ; gaiicies and luxiuiuH of a few, have become th 

,: decencies, well-nigh (he Jiecc.snit.ieH, of all. No 

otherwise there are words, once only OH the lip 
of philosophers or theologians, of tho deepe 




tf For good weaiiifulafion of nil winch has been writ ton p 
io,' sec Poll, i:'(>fmal, Z^i-c/i. 2Uo^t., vol. Ji. y, 021. 
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thinkers of their time, or of Uioae interested hi 
their speculations, which step by step have come 
down, not debasing themselves in thi act of be- 
coming popular, but t muring and elevating an 
cver-iuci' easing iiymbov to enter into their mean- 
ing, till at length they liave become truly a part 
of the nation's common Block, 'household words,' 
used easily and intelligently by all. 

I ctmuot Uetttiv conclude this lectuvc than Uy 
(juoting a pass-ago, ono among ninny, which ex- 
presses with a mre eloquence .ill I have been 
labouring to utter; for this truth, which nmny 
have noliecd, hardly ;uiy hivs set fovt.li with 
the same- fulness of illustration, or the same 
sense of its importance, as the author of The 
Philosophy of th<t Inductive Sciences, ' Lan- 
guage,' he observes, Ma often called an instru- 
ment- of thought, but it i.s also the nutriment 
of thought ; or rather, it is t-lio atmosphere 
in which thought lives; a medium essential to 
the activity of our upeeuliitivc powers, rdthongh 
invisible and imperceptible in ils operation; and 
au elfiinent modifying, by its qualities and changes, 
the growth and complexion of the faculties which 
it feeds. In this way the influence of preceding 
discoveries upon subsequent ones, of the past upon 
the present, is most penetrating and universal. 
although most subtle and difficult to tracii. Tho 
most I'lunilinr words ami phrases iive connected 
by imperceptible ties with the reason ings mid dis- 
coveries of former men and distant times. Their 
knowledge is au inseparable part ol" ours; tlio 
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present generation inherits and uses the scienti 
wealth of all the past . And this is the 
not only of the great and rich in the tote 
world, of those who have the key to tho 
storehouses, and who h(lve aocl , m ;, ated 
of thor, own, but the humblest inquirer, wht 
pirts h,s ^asonings into words, bonefi s by t 
bonr, of the greatest. TOl en he eonnte 

r 1 ^ he finds he bas in * 

bear the ,n,ag e and superscription of a 

: TV intell<!otuai dyMstie ' - d - 

of this possession acquisitions aro in hi 
power, 8 o] d knowledge within his read, vhicl 
one could ever have attained to if it ^ ^ 
hat the gold of truth once dug out of I nl u , 
cn-culates more and moro widoly^unong mi mld id 
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1/KCTURTC VI. 

OX Till; DISTINCTION 01' WOHDS. 

SYNONYMS ivnd Ihuiv distinction, with the 
advantages to be derived from their .study, 
is the subject to which I .shall next invito your 
attention. Bub what, you may ask, is meant, 
when, comparing certain words with one another, 
we affirm of them that they are synonyms? AVe 
mean that, with great and essential resemblances 
of meaning, they have at the same time small, 
subordinate, and partial differences these differ- 
ences beiug such as either originally, and on the 
ground of their etymology, inhered in them ; or 
differences which they have by n.snge acquired ; or 
such as, though nearly latent now, they are ca- 
pable of receiving { L t the hands of wise and dis- 
creet masters of the tongue. Synonyms nre words 
of like significance in the main, but with a certain 
uulikcric&s as well ; with very much in common, 
but 'also with something private and particular, 
which they do not share with one another.* 



* Tliu wiml 'synonym' only fouml its wny into tlin Kiiglisli 
Irmgnngc nljcmt llf mitltllo of tlio ncvorilci'iith century. Its ill- 
coming is marked l>y llio Crook or Latin torminuMoii which for 
n while it. bovo; J.-romy Taylor writ ing ' hynonymon,' Hnokot 
'aynonyuium,' find -Milton (in tho ijlural) ' yiionyina.' 
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certain district, larger or smaller, from the vast 
outfield of thought or fact, and in thin a bringing 
of it into human cultivation, a redeeming of it 
for human uses? But how extremely unlikely 
it is tliut nations, drawing altogether inde- 
pendently of one another these lines of enclosure, 
.should draw them in any eases exactly in the same 
direct ion, neither narrower nor wider; how in- 
evitable, on the contrary, that very often the Hues 
nhonld not coincides --and this, oven supposing 
no mural forces at work to disturb the falling of 
the lines. How immense 1 , and instructive a field 
of comparison between languages does this fact 
lay open to 113; while it is sufficient to drive a 
translator with a high ideal of tlm task which ho 
Las undertaken well-nigh to despair. 

Synonyms then, as the term is generally nnder- 
Rtoud, and as 1 shall use it here, ure woids with 
slight differences already recognised between them, 
or with the capabilities of such. They are not on 
the one side words absolutely identical; but neither 
on the other side only remotely related to one 
another ; for the differences between these last 
will be self-evident, will so He on the surface and 
proclaim themselves to all, that- it. would be as 
superfluous an office as holding a eandle lo the 
sun to attempt to make this clearer (ban it already 
is. H may be desirable tu fix the difference be- 
tween scarlet ami crimson; but b(.'twi>cn scarlet 
and green it would be absurd. They must be 
words which are more or less liable to confusion, 
but which yet ought not to be confounded ; as one 



has sfiicl, * qua conjungi, non eon fund!, dubent: 
in which there originally inhered ti difference, t 
between which, though mice absolutely identic^ 
smoh has gradually grown up, and bo ealablisiic 
Hsclf in the use of the best wriUn 1 *, and in tV 
instinct of the best speakers of the- tongue, tin 
it claims to bo opanly acknowledged by all. 

. ]lut bevc an interesting question presents Hsu 
to us: How do languages come to possess syi 
o\ijms of this I'.itluv class, which arc diireru-nci 
not by etymology nov by other deep-lying cans 
b\it only by \\Bivgc ? Now if Inngunges hud ha 
maUo by ugrueineut, of course uo such syuouyu 
rts these cuvikl exist ; for whou oueo a word lu 
been found which was (.he ndequiUe roprcseutati 1 
of a feeling or an object, no second OHO wou 
have hccu. sought. l.Uit languages are the resi 1 
of processes very clifiereiit from, and far less form 
and vegulur tluiu, this, A r avious tribes, cacli wi 
itn owu dialect, kindred indeed, but iu mai 
respects distinct, coalesce into one people, ai 
cast tliciv contributions of language into u comm< 
stock, Tims the Ki'finch possesses many syiionyi 
from tlic lancfun d'Oc and lunfjiie d'OiL cai 
having contributed its word for one and tlio war 
thing, an Titro 1 and 'foyor,' botli fur Iieart 
JSoinetimes two have tho snino word, but in fon 
suffioiently different to cause that both remni 
but as tlifierent words ; (luis in Latin, ' sorpo ' a: 
*repo ' are merely two slightly different fonnalio 
of Iho saino word ; ' pnteo ' and ' fccieo ' aro t 
same; just as iu German, 'Odern' ami 'Al-hoi 
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wore only dialectic differences at the first. Or 
again, a, conquering people have fixed themselves 
in the midst of a conquered; they impose their 
dominion, but do not succeed in imposing their 
language; nay, being tow in number, Lhcy linil 
themselves at la^f. compelled to adonttho lawnai'-o 

1 L n (7* 

of the conquered; or after a while that which may 
bo called it tniNPftctioii,a compromise between tin: 
two luiigu.'igfs, finds plnco. One is mloptcd, 1ml, 
on tlie condition that it ndinil.sji-4 jmtnmlizrd 
zens a vnst number of the wonln of Ihu olhi 

These arc causes of the exislcm'e of s 
which reach far back into tin; history of a imtiun 
and a language ; but othei causes at a lutor period 
ave, also at work. "When a written litoruluro 
springs up, authors familiar with various foreign 
touguoa, import from one and another wordw which 
are not absolutely roqiu'rod, wliicli aro u[len- 
iiniusratlier luxuries than ncwxHiw. SomefiineH, 
li:ivii)gjiTL-]-y^>o(] wml of tlwir own, flicy nnist. 
needs go and look for a HIUM- nnc, HS (licy rsfctsm 
it, from abroad ; as, fur insfanee, the Lnliii having 
its own expressive 'tmccimim 1 (from 'WICCUH'), 
for amber, some must im])ort fnnn the Greek the 
ambiguous 'clectrum.' Of these thius pnqtosc.j 
as candidntoa for admission, aome fail to dblain 
the rights of citi/cnsliip, and after longer or slmrl or 
prolmtiori are rejected; it may l,c, never advance 
beyond tJicir /irst proposer. Kmmgh, however, 
receive the *f;uii[> of popular allowance to create 
embnrrasBment for n wliilc, unlil, (li/i(. is-, (hei,- 
rclations with the already cxist-my wnrd.s arc 
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adjusted. As u single illustration of the vari 
quarters from which Hie English lias thus b> 
augmented and enriched, T would instance 
words 'trick,' 'device,' 'finesse,' * art i nee,' i 
'.stnitn^om, 1 and ouumerato the various sow 
from which \vc have drawn them. Here 'til 
ia Saxon, 'devisa 1 is Italian, ( finesse* w Krec 
* avtiftcivim * w .litiu, ami 'stratagema' Greek, 
Hy and by, however, na a language becm 
itself au object of closer attention, ftt tnc sr 
time that society, advancing from ;i simpler I 
more complex stU>, has more tilings to designi 
more tlionjjhta to utter, and more distinctions 
draw, it is folt a w;istu of resources to employ 
or more words for the signifying of one and 
same abject. Meu feel, and rightly, Unit wit 
boundless wovM lying nvouud them and demand 
to bo nanml, antl which they only make tl 
own m the mensnre and to the exrent that t 
do name it, with infinito shades and varieties 
thought find feeling subsisting in their own mil 
and claiming to had utterance in words, it 
mere and wanton extravagance to expend t\vc 
more signs un that whicb could adequately be 
forth by oue an extravagance in. one part of tl 
expemlHdre, which will be almost sure to issue 
ami to be punished by, :i corn-spending swniti 
and strait ness in another. Some thought or fi 
ing will wholTy .want its adequate sign, been 
another has two. Hereupon that which has h 
well railed the proeos-s of 'dcsyuonyniiziog* hoc 
that is, of gmdimlly discriminating in use 



cording to any prearranged purpose or plan. This 
working gfiuius of tho language accomplishes its 
own objects, causes these synonymous words in- 
sensibly to fall off from one another, and to acquire 
separate and peculiar meanings. Tlie mo.sL thai 
imy .single writer can do, save indeed in tliu ter- 
minology of science, is to assist an already existing 
indiimtiou, to bring to tlie consciousness of all 
that which already lias been implicitly lull, by 
many, and thus to hasten the process of this dis- 
engagement, or, as it has boon excellently ox- 
pix-wsed, ' to regulate and ordiiwio the evident nisiw 
and tendency of the popular usage into a Siuvorc 
definition; 1 and establish on a firm basis the. dis- 
tinction, so that it shall not bo lost sight of or 
brought into question again. This, for iuHhincc, 
Wordsworth did in respect of the words ' imagina- 
tion' and 'fancy.' Heforti bo wrot<), if. was, 1 
supjjoHe, obscurely felt by most that in 'imagina- 
tion ' there was more of the earnest, in ( fancy J of 
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tlic play, of the spirit, that the first was a 
faculty and gift than the second. The tcntloiu 
of the language was in thia direction. None \\-o\v 
for sonic years hack luivo cm])]oyocl 'fancy' ; 
MilUm employs it (Pd.rudixe Lost, v. 102-105 
ascribing to it operations which we have learne 
to rcsurvo for ' imagination ' alone, and indec 
subordinating * imiiginations ' to it, as a part . 
Lho material with wliich it deals. Ye( for all tli 
the words wore- continually, and not without los 
confounded. Wordsworth first, in the Preface \ 
his .Lyrical JJaUitds, rendered it impossible fi 
any, who h;id re-ad and mastered what lie Iiad wrii 
ten on the two word.s, to remain unconscious ar 
longer of tlic essential differenco lietwcen them. 1 



* Thus "Do Qiiinrry, Letters to a Viuniii Man whan? 
/ins lirrn ntiflictfd : ' All iiuit-niiRrs tcml In cJr-nv llieinsc'U'C'3 
syiiotij'ins, ns inti-lloftiuir iiiill.iinj mlvniirps ; ilia Riifiecfluoi 
\vonln lifiiif; inkcti up nml Jijifimprinli'il \iy now* sluulcs uud i'n 
titmlioiiH tif lliuuplit evolved in Uio pmpR'Ss of sorit-ty. Ai 
long bi'foro tliiw approii lin Linn is fixed anil jiutriflrd, us it wei 
into tlio HeltiuiwlcilRoil voculiulary of tlio Itincun^o, tin iit^nait 
climmen (lo borrow n Lucrctinn word) prujMU-c-s llio way for 
Thus, for instimcp, Ijoforo jVIr. Word.HWdrlh had uiivoiltil I. 
gruil pliilowipliipdisliiiclioii \icUwril ttio pnwL'rn of fottfi/ ai 
itiiaf/i.ni/i'tH, t!io two \vonls Imillicgun to illvi'l^ti IVolil i-iicliotln 
the fli>L lii-ing used to express a faculty soiticwlial cnprifious ni 
exomplcd from Inw, tlio oihor to oxpri-SM u faculty im* sol 
tlelcrniincil. When, lliorofoi-, it wa<< a(. Ipiij-th porcnived, tli 
utwk'i 1 IMI appan-nt unity of incuiuiij; ll\wn lurlu-d a vi-nl dwilisi 
and for philosuphii: purpose ih was iipccpf-ary tliat tliia tlis-lin 
tion Hhoidd hnvc its nppropritito oxjiroB^ion, lliin nccocnity wns m 
luilf way by tlio clina/ncn wliii-li had alrenrly afflicted tlio pupuli 
iisngo of (ho words.' Compare what Colnridgo hnd br-fiiru sni 
liioyr. L/t. vol. i. p. 00. It is to him \v o\vo tlic \voi\l 'to d 
synoiiyini/o, 1 (igainut which, indeed, purists will olijcct that it 
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A multitude of words in English arc still wait- 
ing for such n discrimination. Thus how real an 
ethical gain would it he, how much clearness would 
it living into men's thoughts and feelings, if Uio 
distinction which exists in Latin between 'vindicta' 
and ( ultio,' that the first, is a mo ml act, tU just 
punit'hment of. the sinner by liis God, of the cri- 
minal by the judge, the other an net in which the 
so I f-<j ratification of one who counts him.sclf injured 
or offiMideil is sought, eunhl in like manner bo fully 
established (it docs vaguely exist), between our 
' vengeance' in id 'revenge;' so that only 'ven- 
geance ' (with the verb ' avenge ') should be as- 
cribed to trod, and to men acting as lliu executors 
of his righteous doom ; while all in which their 
evil and sinful passions aro the impulsive motive 
should be exclusively termed ' revenue.' As it now 
Is, the moral disapprobation which cleavea, and 
elefwes justly, to 'revenge, 1 is oftentimes trans- 
ferred almost unconsciously to 'vengeance;' while 
yet withuut vengeance it is impossible to conceive 
In au evil world any assertion of n'ghleous- 
ness, any moral government whatsoever. '.rhc.se 



nf hyuliiil formation, tlio prefix L'ltin, tlio lunly of lh vvgi-il 
flivek anil liis owiii'oatriljntiiiti 1 * dii-ivl ami inclircc-t in lliii jiro- 
vinri 1 tin- jicrlunis lioih morn mul ruoi'" ini|jorlnii( (linn tlu>n> of 
any ICti^li^i in-ik-r; ns, for inshincc. tin 1 (Usctilnnpli'iui'iit of 
' fimiHmm' uinl ' cijthnsiftsm,' wliich \vc niuiiily owe to liiin (Lit. 
Hem. vol. ii. \\. 'M\'>); of ' kiviuu^n' me I 'snlitlvty ' (Tn>,lc-Tti(k, 
J>. 1-10), ' |-.<n'tiy' tnnl '[louHy 1 (Lit. Iff in. vol. 1. j>. 210); ' niui- 
l"By'niul ' mi'Ni),ili(ir ' (.tlifs I" Il'-Jlf-li'iu, i- IDS. 1H2.J); niul 
thnf. on wliit-li In 1 liiriiKC-lf laid KO groat a stress, 'rcnsctii' ami 
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distinctions wliich slill wait to bo made wo mji 
fitly regard as so much reversionary wealth i 
our mother tongue. 

The causes mentioned above, that Knglis' 
Anglo- Saxon in the main, ynt drawn so large 
portion of its wealth from the Latin, and b, 
further received, welcomed, and found place f. 
muny Inter additions, those have together eft'ecU 
that we possess in Kngli.sh a great many dup] 
oates, not to speak of triplicates, or of such 
quintnplicate as that which I adduced just no 1 
whcvii the Saxon, Kvcncli, ttaliau, Lathi, ai 
Greek had each yielded us a word. hot n 
mention a few duplicate substantives, Angl 
Saxon and Lnlin: thus we liave < shepherd' ai 
'pastor;' 'feelhig'imd ' sontinu'iit *,' * Iwmlboo 
and ' nmnnal ;' 'ship 1 and ( navo;' 'iin^er 1 at 
'iro;' *grief and 'dolour;' 'kingdom' at 
' realm ; ' ( love ' and ( charity ; ' ' feather ] ai 
'plume;' 'forerunner' and l precursor ;' 4 foi 
siglit 1 and ' providence ;' * freedom ' and 'lihertj 
* murder ' and * homicide;' 'moons 'and ' Innos 
-this lastwoi'd is not mot in the singnlar. Som 
tinioM, in theology nnd science especially, we ha 
^ciue. h.ith to the Latin and to the Greek, ui 
drawn tlio same word from them both : tli 
'deist' and ' theiat : ' 'numeration' and ' avit 
metio ;' 'Hevetation' and 'Apocalypse;' ' tci 
poval ' aud 'ehvomc ;' { t{impssion ' and 'sympalh; 
'supposition ' and 'h\p(ithcsis ;' ' transparent 1 ai 
( diaphanous ; ' ' digit ' and ' dac.tyle.' But to i 
turn to the Anglo-Saxon aud Latin, the inn 
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factoi'fl of our tongue. TJesidcs duplicate substan- 
tives, wo have duplicate verbs, such as ' to heal ' 
and ' to cure ;' ' to whiten ' and * to blanch ; ' ' to 
soften' and 'to mollify;' *tocloko' and ( to pal- 
liate;' \villi niauy more. Duplicate adjectives 
also avc numerous, >\s ' ahmly ' aiwl ' umbrageous ;' 
' umx'adable' and 'illegible;' 'unfriendly' and 
' inimical ;' 'almighty' and 'omnipotent.' Occa- 
sionally whore only one substantive, an Anglo- 
Saxon, exists, yet the adjectives are duplicate, and 
the iMiglish, not, adopting the Latin substantive, 
has admitted the adjective; thus 'burden' has 
not merely * burdensome ' but also ' onurom,' 
while yet 'onus' has found no place with us; 
1 'priest ' lias 'priestly 1 and ' sacerdotal ;' 'king' 
has 'kingly,' ' regal,' which is purely Latin, and 
'royal,' which is Latin distilled through the 
Norman. ' Bodily ' and ( corporal,' ' boyish ' and 
' puerile,' ' fiery ' and ' igneous, 1 * worldly ' and 
( mundane,' ' bloody ' and ' .sanguine,' ' watery' 
and 'aqueous,' ' fearful' mid ' timid,' ' manly' ami 
' virile,' ' womanly ' and ' feminine,' ' sunny ' and 
' sohuV 'starry' and 'stellar,' ' yearly' and ' an- 
nual,' 'wooden' and 4 ligneous,' 'weighty' and 
' ponderous,' may all be placed in the same list. 
Nor are these more tlmn a luindful of words out 
of the number which might be adduced; you would 
find both pleasure and profit in adding to these 
lists, ami n.s far as you are able, making them 
gvadunUy complete. 

If we look closely at words which have Rue- 
cecded in thus maintaining side by i?ide their 
o a 




sv.nno Greek wont ; bul in modem vise ' charity ' 
has come predominantly to signify one p/irLicukr 
manifestation of lovo, tin: supply of Uio buili'ly 
needs of others, ' love 1 continuing to express the 
affection of tlio soul. * Ship' minima in ilH liLornl 
inclining, while 'nave' lias liccnmo u .symbolic 
term lined in sacred nrcliitoclnvo alone. 'King- 
dom' is concrete, UK the kingdom of (.ircut Uritain, 
'rui^n'is abstracl, tlic reign ol' Queen Victoria. 
' Tlhio'iblo ' i.s applied to the handwriting, ( nnroml- 
jiblc;' to the Puhjc'ct-nmttLT written ; a man writes 
au ( illegible' hund ; he, has published tin '\u\veiul- 
ablo* book, 'Vore.sight' is ascribed to men, but 
* providence ' for the most i>art dusi^natcs the; far- 
looking wisdom of God, by which JIu governs rind 
graciously caves for his people. It becomes boys 
to be Mioyifih,' but not men to be ' puorilc,' 4 To 
blanch' is to withdraw colouring mutter: we 
' blanch ' almonds or linen ; or the ehcuk by the 




withdrawing of the blood is ( blanched ' with fear ; 
but, we ' whiten ' a will, not by withdrawing- some 
other colour, but by the superinducing of white ; 
thus 'whited sepulchres.' When we 'palliate 1 our 
faults! we do not seek ' to clokc' thorn altogether, 
but only to extenuate the guilt of them in puii. 

It might be urged that there was a certain 
preparedness in these word a to separate off iu 
their meaning from one another, inasmuch as they 
originally belonged to different stocks; and this 
irwy very well have assisted ; but we Hud the .same 
process at work where original difference of stock 
can have supplied no such assistance. ' Astro- 
nomy' and 'astrology ' are both drawn from tho 
Greek, nor is there any reason beforehand why 
the second should not be in as honourable use as 
the first; for it is the reason, as ' astronomy ' the 
law, of the stars.* .Hut seeing there is a true and 
a false science of the stavs, both needing words to 
utter them, it has come to pass that in our later 
use, 'astrology* designates always that pretended 
science of imposture, which affecting to submit 



".So entirely v:is nny determining reason van) ing, flint for 
some wlii lo il wns 11 finest ion which word tmonlil obtain tho honour- 
able employment, und it scwnnl JIM if 'nslmlogy' mid 'astro- 
logor' uonlil Imvo doiio .so, as lliis extniol. from JJi&bop Ifciojicr 
nmkcB iiljinnliiiitly pliiiii (/Curly Writings, Purkcr Siwioly ml., 
p. ^31): 'Tim H.itrt.tt,g(r is lie Unit kiunveth tlm COIH-HP unit 
motions of tin 1 ncavcns and icitciiolli tlic samo; wlik'liis ri virluo 
if it [itiss not his bounds, uml bccomo of an nslrolo^ci' an astro- 
nomer, wlm Inkctli upon liJm lo give jndgiiU'iit mill t't'iisure of 
these motions anil courses of tlio heiivens, what they prognos- 
ticate and ilealiuy unto live ceentuiu. 1 



all kopt) in tliuothiu- that of all /<u'M, was im- 
plied. In Tfm PilfjniHs J'wjyiww, a book with 
which every English schoolmaster will be fnmiliai, 
'Mistress Diffidence,' is 'Criant Despair's' wife, and 
not a whit behind liiin in deadly enmity to the 
pilgrims; oven as Jeremy Taylor speaks of the 
impenitent sinner's * fliffidencn iu the hour of 
death,' meainug, as the context plainly shows, 
his despair. But to what end two words for one 
and tho sumo Miinpr? And thus 'diffideuce' did 
not rt'tuin that energy of meaning which it Iiiul at 
the first, but little by little tissumud a moit- miti- 
gated sense, (Hohhrs speaks of c men's diffitlcnce,' 
or distrust of onn another/) till it 1ms come now 
to signify a becoming distrust of our.-olves, a 
bum bio estimate of our own powers, with only a 
slight intimutinn, as in the later use of the Latin 
* verecundia,' that perhaps this distrust is carried 
too fiir. 
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Again, 'interference' and 'interposition' arc 
both from the Latin; and here too there i.s no 
miterior necessity thnl, they should poose^ (.hose, 
different shades nf moaning which yet thoy have 
obtained .among UK;- -the Latin verbs which form 
their latter halves being about, as strong one as 
the other. And yet, in our priicticiil use, ' inter- 
ference ' is something offensive! j it is thu pushing 
in of hiijisHf between two p;iics on the part of a 
(.bird, who was not asked, and is not thanked for 
bin pains, and who, JIM the feeling of the word 
implies, had no business there ; while < interpo- 
sition' is employed to express the friendly peace- 
making mediation of ono whom the act well 
became, and who, even if ho was not specially 
invited thenmto, j still thanked for what lie has 
done. How real an increase is it in the wealth 
and efficiency of a language thus to havo di.scri- 
mmated such words as these; and to be able to 
express iicls outwardly the same by diflerent words, 
according as we would praise them or bhimo.* 



* X in ilia cytii'Mt of imio distinctions <m> ilnin a led, 
if lliit. is Iho ton.leiu.-y of hiijjimgtf. y,.| tli,..v nn. nUu BOmrti 
Hiongli fin- l[> h s ..firn, (.I.Hu'mtwl. Tims Iho fl m . ilinlim-iion 
twci-n ' yea ' niul yes,' ' nay ' ,m<[ ' n ; once- cxiHthig in J?n.r] 
ha (jiiHiMlwiiiujpsirL.*!. 'Yr.L'nml 'Kay,' in WiclifMi.m" 
a ft.jn.1 iloal Inter. WCIT tlic nRvrs Ln tin^tow fr.Hm} in 
i.lhnnahv,.. Will In. nniif. ? ' To tliisi !l wi>,ild l, avi , i,,. eil 
l~>}u-<\. Yi ' or \,,y,' B9 die cnsr. might IIP. Hut Will lie- 
iioini-:- 1 to ihi<i ||i nnwrr wouhUmvn bi-on, ' V t . a ' (.[ ' 
-Sir Tli..m,i* .Mow fF,,,l, f m lt will. Tyn.lnlr, thul i, ],!, lr ai, 
tion f Uio llil.li- lio Iiiul iiotolraoi-vol tliis dislhiction, \vliidi 
cviiUuiHy t!ioivf.i-c R oin K out oven tln-n, Ilmi is in thw 
Honvy VIII., ami bhoi-ily ixflor it wits Quite fnn-nu w( . 
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has acquired rests upon the feeling that there is a 
.certain well-understood rule of society, a recog- 
nized standard of moral behaviour, to which each 
of its members should coufonn. The ' insolent' 
man is one who violates thisrul^vnoln^akstlmingli 
this order, ad.ing in an unaccustomed manner. 
The Fame sense of the orderly being also the moral, 
is implied in * irregular ',' a man of ' irregular,' in 
for us a man of immoral, life ; and yet more 
strongly in the; Latin language, which has butono 
word (mores) for autoins luul movivH 

Or consider the following words: 'to hate,' 'to 
lorithe, 1 'to detest, 1 and 'to abhor.' Each of them 
vesta ou an imago entirely distinct fvum the others : 
two, the first and second, being Anglo-Saxon, and 
the others Latin. 'To hate 1 is properly to be 
inflamed with p?8iou;vte dislike, the word being 
connected with * heat,' * hoi;' just as we speak, 
using the same figure, of persons being 'incensed' 
with anger, or of their auger 'kindling;' ' ira ' 
and ' uro ' being perhaps in like manner related ; 
and * exeat idesce ut hi 1 at any rate resting on tliiw 
same image. 'To loathe 1 in properly to feel 
nausea, the turning of the .stomach at that which 
excites first natural, and then by a transfer, moral 
disgust. 'To detest' is to bear witness ngainst, 
not to be able to keep silence in regard of some- 
thing, to feel ourselves obliged to lift up our 
voice and testimony against it. 'To abhor' is to 
shrink shuddering back, as one would from an 
object of i'ear, a hissing wevpent vising in one's 
path. Thus our blessed Lord 'hated' to see his 




house coiiHiiminy; mm, no drove loan in nnger 
iho profaners from it (John ii. 15); lie 'loathed 1 
the luUuwannnuss of the Laodiei:;ms, when He 
threatened to .spun them out of bin mouth (licv, 
iii. !(!); He 'detested' the hypocrisy of the Phari- 
sees and Scribes, when Ho proclaimed (heir sin 
and uttered those eight woes against them (Matt 
xxin.y, He ' ubliorvod ' the evil suggestions o 
S:it tin, when He budo the Tempter to get belnm 
Htm, seeking 1 to put a distance between Ilimsul 
and him (Matt. iv. 10). 

yometinte.s words have no right :il nil to bi 

eoiisidcved Hyuonyius, and y^t are cunnlantly usoi 

one for the other; luiviny; in fuel- more need Iliai 

synonyms themselves fo be dincriininated. Tliu; 

wliat confusion is often nuule bei. \veon ' genuine 

mid 'authentic;' wluit inacenrney existx in thc-i 

i\se. And yet tin; tlULiuctiou is a very plain out 

A 'genuine' work is one written by the autlic 

whose name it bears; an ' authentic ' work is on 

which relates truthfully thu matters of which 

treats. 1 1 V example, Uio upoeryphnl Guspd < 

St. Tkoriidfi is neither * genuine ' nor ' antluMitic 

It in not 'genuine,' for Kt. Tliomtis did not wrii 

it; it is not 'authentic,' for its coiilonU are main 

fables and lie.s. Tho history of Iho Alexnndrif 

\Var, which goes under Ca'sar'a name, is n 

' genuine,' for lie did not write it; it is 'authentii 

being in Iho main a truthful record of the even 

which it professes to relate. Thier.s' ]li$tury 

the French Einpii'e, on the conhrnry, is 'gennin 
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' ho is certainly the author, but very far from 
, Liithentic ;' while Thucydides' History of ike 
^eloponnesiitii U'ar ia ' authentic ' unj ' genuine ' 
Ijoth. 

You u'j'll oIi.sciTe that in most of tlie words just 
Mfldueed, I have sought to refer tlieiv usage to 
t-licir etymologies, lo follow tJie guidance of these, 
iLiicl hy the siime aid to trace the lines of demar- 
c3it'Jon irliieh divide fboin. JKor I ttiiiiiof. hut 
-tln'nlc it au omission in a very instructive volume 
upon .syjioiiyms edited by f-ho late ArcJibishop 
"VVliiitcly, iitid a ]j;irtial diiniimtiuu of its usoful- 
jiess, tliat in the valuation of words rtrfurcncn in 
so fielfloui made to those, the writer relying- nlmosl 
tilt tire ly on present usnge, nrul the tnot and in- 
Bt>aiict of a cultivated mind for the appreciation of 
tit em firnjhl. The aocompli.-ibed author for aulhor- 
os) of tliia book indeed justifies this omission on 
t,liegrouud th;dabook of aynonyms has to do with 
tlic present relative value of words, not with their 
i-oots and derivations; and further, that a reference 
l:o these brings in often what is only a disturbing 
force in the process, tending to confuse rather 
tlinn to ulesir.* But while it is quite true that 



* Among WOI-.IH wluiso etyiuolojy miylit in^lcml <\s to tlicir 
pi-fscnt meaning, tlie writci- adcluoes 'alU-niante, 1 wliicli l>y 
iiHiig;c H.-fuilics 'tlic fiili-liiy u[ Ilif fiiiljrct (o Jit's (jritirtV -Jirlo 
t.lio olymolopy wtjiilil i-athcr suggest 'oonfonnity to Inw. 1 But 
ly lo (U-rivo it fVoin ' ad Irgom,' is an orror; it LH ratln-r from 
,' at ' Jicao* from ' li^o ; ' and thus is pprfcctly tmc to its 
t.ymolnpj-, Mgnifying tho ohligntion wlu-i-fwitli onu is bound to 
lii s hiijii'i-iur. AI^TiKin fjidtioy (Discourse concerning Government, 
*?. iii. 36) fiills into tlio sstmo uiistuko; wlio, i-qilying to somo 



\vovds may often ride very slackly at svnchov on 
thtnr etymologies, may l>bormi hither ami thither 
by the .shifting titles anil currents of ush^e, yet 
Eire they for the most part still holtlun by tliem. 
Very fc\v have broken nwny and drifted from thoir 
moorings altogether. A ' novelist/ oi' writer of 
new tnles in the present day is very different from 
a * novelist ' or upholder of -iicvi the-ories in politics 
aud religion, of two hundred years figo; yet the 
idea of newness is common to them both. A 
( iifitwalist' was tlieu a denier of revimletl Iruth, 
of any but 'iiaturfd religion; ho is now an in- 
vestigator, he is often u devout one, of nature and 
of her laws; yel the word lias remained true to 
its etymology all the while. A ( mothodist' wus 
once i follower of a certain ( method ' of philo- 
sophical induction, now of a 'method' in the 
fulfUmont of religions ilntics; but in i-it her ease 
'mothocV or orderly progrosHion, i rhe sonl of 
the word. Take other would which huvo changed 
or modified their meaning ' plaiitationSj 1 for 
instance, wliich were onw: colonies of men, (and 
indeed wo still 'plant 1 a colony,) liufc are now 
nurseries of young trees, and you will find the 



who nmintniiieil flint submission 'nm ilno ft> kin^n, awn thouijh 
llicso should vlolato lln> fiiniinni(.-tii!il Inwa nf tho hlnlo, ob' 
serves that tho very wonl * nllcgiancc,' of wtiicli tdoy uuulc 
ho innrl>, refuted tlicm; t'r.v llii WHB i)linly ' sni'li tin obedience 
p.s the liiw vctjuircs.' Ho would luivo flmio better tit n\>i3o.il to 
Hm word ' loyalty,' wliieli cxrm-ssi's {>roi'i?i-ly that fidelity which 
one owes iiccunling to fan; and dors not uocessarily im-'hido that, 
uttncliiiifiit. to (lie- roynl pt-rson, ivliieh luipjiily wo in Knglancl 
liavu bton ublo furflior to throw into the word. 
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same to hold good. * Ecstasy ' was matlae^, it is 
hitcn.se delight ; but in neither case has it departed 
from its fundamental meaning, since it is the 
nature alike of this and that fo set man old of 
and beside ilicinsdvc.s, 

And even when the fact is not. so obvious us in 
thcsr; cases, the etymology of a wont exercises an 
unconscious influence upon its uses, oftentimes 
makes itself felt, wlicu least expected, so (hat a 
word, after seeming quite to have; forgotten, will 
after longest wanderings, return lo it again. And 
one of llie aits of a great poet or proso writer, 
wlio wishes to add emphasis to his style, to bring 
out all tlio latent forces of his native tongue, will 
very often consist in reconnecting 1 a word by his 
use of it with its original derivation, in not suffer- 
ing it to forget ilself and its origin, though it 
would. How often nnci with what signal effect 
Milton dons this; while yet how often the fact 
that he is doing it passes even by .scholars unob- 
served.* And even it' all tins were not so, yet. the 

* 1 -will give in ft note a Vow illMv.itiun of I Iris Ins mimner 
of <loalin with words. Ami 1ft, me oli^-ru? tlml nny one why 
desins, ns tie muls .Milton, wully lu im<ler.-.tnii<l Jmn, will dn 
well to lie WIT on tlio \vntcli fur such rivnllitii; upon liis jmrf, of 
wo ills ID tlicir [jriiiiitivo SCUM'; inul (IM often n^ Iio dcte;-(s. to 
iiiulte jiccnrntc imto of it for liis own nsi', nml, HO fur us In- is n 
t-'iicliiT, for tin 1 uii nf oMii'i's. U'uki' n frwpxjtinjilcs out of innny; 
'imiljiti'm'(/. /,. i. af>2 i .V. A. 1 [?); ' ustoinslmd' (I 1 . L. i. 'JliG); 
'pump 1 ^/'. /,. viii. ai'i; ' clin'i-. ' ( f. /,. vi. fi.'])-, '^ciliVmusX^- /' 
vi. ]SS);'i]mm(mr (1\ A.vi.-lC4); ' oxlnnmto ' (/'. X.x.tilrt); 
' iinnlii'it 1 {/'./.. vii.3^3) ; 'iniUirco' (I'. It. }]\.3'>Q); 'empiric' 
(]'. L. v. 441)); 'W^H\IIP' (S. A. 1707) ; ' eiigncioiw ' (P. L. x. 
281); ' tniumct ' (!'. L. vi. 280). 
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start from its derivation, bow soon soever thf 
may be left behind, i surely a necessary' elemei 
in its present valuation. AYhat Bunow says 
quite true, that ' knowing the primitive ineanin 
of words can seldom or never deter mine the: 
meaning anywhere, they often in common u; 
declining from it;' but though it cannot dt:termin< 
it can as little be left safely out of sight, when tb 
determination is being made. A man may t 
wholly different iimv from what once he was, yi 
not the less to know his antecedents is needfu 
before we can ever perfectly understand his preset 
self; and the same holds good with a word. 

There is often a moral value in the possessio 
of synonyms, enabling us, i\a they do, to say e? 
actly what we intend, without exaggerating c 
the putting of more into our words than we fet 
in our hearts, allowing us, as one has said, to I 
at once courteous and precise. Such moral ac 
vantage there is, for example, in the choiee whic 
we have between the words ( to felicitate ' and ( t 
congratulate,' for the expressing of our sent; 
ments and wishes in regard of the good for tun 
that happens toothers. *To felicitate' anotlu 
is to wish him happiness, without affirming thr 
his happiness is also ours. Thus, out of thf 
general goodwill with which we ought to regar 
all, we might ' fclidUte' one almost a stmnger t 
us; nay, more, I can holiest ly 'felicitate' oiie o 
his appointment to a post, or attainment of a 
honour, even though I may not consider him th 



fittest to have obtained it, though I should have 
been glnd if another had done so ; 1 can desire 
and hope, that is, tbat it may bring all joy and 
happiness to him. But I could not, without a 
violation of truth, ( congratulate ' him, or that 
stranger who.se prosperity awoke no lively delight. 
in my heart ; for when I ' congratulate ' a person 
(con gratulor), I declare that I urn sharer in his 
joy, that what has rejoiced him has rejoiced also 
me. We have all, I dare .say, fell-, even without 
having analysed tho distinction between Liu; 
words, that ( congratulate ' is a far h cur tier word 
than ' felicitate,' and one with which it much 
beUer becomes us to welcome tho good for time 
of a friend; and the analysis, as you perceive, 
perfectly justifies the feeling. * [''elicitntions' are 
little belter than compliments ; 'congratulations ' 
are the expression of a genuine sympathy nnd 

joy- 

Let me illustrate- the importance of synonymous 
distinctions by another example, by Ihc words, 
' to invent ' and ( to (Uncover ; ' or ( invention ' and 
' discovery.' How slight may seem to us the 
distinction between thorn, even if we sec any at 
all. Yet try them a little closer, try them, which 
is the true proof, by aid of examples, nnd you 
will perceive that by no means can they be iii- 
dilTercnlly used; that, on the contrary, a great 
principle lies at the root of their distinction. 
Thus wo speak of the ' invention ' of printing, of 
the < discovery' of America. Shift these words, 
and speak, for instance, of the f invention ' of 
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LI:CT, 



America ; you feel at once how unsuitable the 
language is. And why? Because Columbus did 
not make that to be, which before- him had not 
been. America wns there, before he revealed it 
to European eyes: but that which before v:a& t 
lie alwivfid to be ; lie withdrew the veil which 
hitherto had concealed it ; he ' discovered ' it. .So 
too we speak of Newton ( discovering' the law of 
gravitation ; he drew jisicle the veil whereby men's 

O * ^ 

eyes were hindered from perceiving it, but the 
law had existed from the beginning of the world, 
uml would huve existed whether he ov any other 
ituui hiul traced it or no ; ueitlier was it iu any 
way ; i fleeted by the discovery of it which he had 
made. Hut Giitenburg, or whoever else it may 
have been to whom the honour belongs, 'invented' 
printing; lie made something to bo, which hither- 
to was not. In like manner Harvey ' discovered 1 
the circulation of the hlootl ; but \Yatt ' invented ' 
the steam -engine; mid -we. speak, with a true 
distinction, of the 'inventions' of Art, (he * dis- 
coveries ' of Science. In the very highest matter? 
of all, it is deeply important that we be aware oi 
;md observe the distinction. In religion there 
have been many ( discoveries,' but (in true religior 
I mean) no ' inventions.' ]\Inny discoveries bul 
God in each case the discoverer; He draws awa] 
the veils, one veil after another, that hiive bidder 
Him from men; the discovery or revelutiou v 
from Himself, for no man by searching has founc 
out OJnil ; and therefore, wherever anything often 
itself sis an 'invention' in matters of religion, i 
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proclaims itself a lie, all stelf-dcviscd worships, 
all religions which man projects from his own 
heart. Just that is known of God which Ho is 
pleased to make known, aud no more; aud men's 
recognizing or refusing to recognize in no way 
uffwts it. They rimy deny or may acknowledge 
Him, but He continues the same. 

As involving in like manner a distinction 
which cannot snfely be lost sight of, how import- 
ant the difference, of which tho existence is 
asserted by our possession of the two words, 'to 
apprehend' and 'to comprehend,' with their sub- 
stantives, ' apprehension ' and ' comprehension.' 
For indeed we 'apprehend' many truths, which 
we do not 'comprehend.' The great mysteries of 
our faith tho doctrine for instance of the Holy 
Trinity, we lay hold upon it (ad prehenclo), we 
hang on it, our souls live by it ; but we do not 
1 comprehend ' it, that is, we do not tuke it all in , 
for it is a necessary attribute of God that He is 
incomprcfiensible ; if He were not so, either Ho 
would not be God, or the being that compre- 
hended Him would be God also. But it also 
belongs to tho idea of God that He may bo 
' apprehended,' though not ' comprehended,' by 
His reasonable creatures; He 1ms made them to 
know Him, though not to know Him all, to c ap~ 
pvchcnd,' though not to 'comprehend' Him. \Yo 
may transfer with profit the same distinction to 
matters not quite so solemn. I read Goldsmith's 
Traveller, or one of Gay's Fables, and I feel that I 
' comprehend * it ; -I do not believe, that is, that 
P 
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tberc was any tiling in the poet's mind or inten- 
tiou, which I have not in the residing reproduced 
in my own. But I read ffamtet, or Kiny Lear; 
here T * apprehend ' much ; I have \vondro\is 
glimpses of the poet's intention and aim ; but I 
do not fov an instant suppose that I havB 'com- 
prehended,' taken in, that is, all that was iu Iris 
mind in the writing; or that his purpose does not 
stretch in manifold directions far beyond the 
range of my vision ; and f am sure there are few 
who would not shrink from affirming, at least if 
they at all realized the force of th<i words they 

were using, that they 'comprehended 'Shakespeare: 
however much they may 'apprehend' in him. 

How often * opposite ' and ' contrary ' arc user 
as if there wus no difference between (hem, ant 
yet there is a most essential one, one whiol 
perhaps we may best express by saving tlia 
4 opposites' complete, while 'contraries' exclud 
one another. Thus the most 'opposite* moral o 
mental characteristics may meet in one and Hi 
same person, while to say that the most ' contrary 
did so, would be manifestly absurd; for example 
a soldier may be at once prudent and bold, fc 
these are opposites ; he could not be at once pruden 
and rash, for these arc contraries, \Ve may lov 
and fear at the same time and the same person 
we pray iu the Litany that we may love and fet 
God, tbe two being opposites, and thus the corr 
plemonts of one another ; bill to pray that n 
might love and hate would be as illogical as 
-would be impious, for these are contraries, an 



could no more coexist togcruer cnan wmre ami 
black, hot and cold, in the same snbjent at the 
wnno time. Or to take unothor illustration, sweet- 
and sour are ' oppo.sites,' sweet and bitter arc 
' contraries.' * It will bo seen then that there is 
always a certain relation between ' oppositcs ; ' 
they unfold themselves though in different direc- 
tions from the same root, as the positive and 
negative forces of electricity, and in their very 
opposition uphold and sustain one another; while 
'contraries' encounter one another from quartern 
quite diverse, and one only .subsists in the oxact 
degree that it puts out of working the other. 
Surety this distinction cannot ba an unimportant 
one either in the region of ethics or elsewhere. 

It will happen continually that rightly to dis- 
tingnish between two words will throw a flood of 
light upon some controversy in which they play 
a principal part, nay, may virtually put an end 
to that controversy altogether. Thus when 
Hobbcs, with a true instinct, would have laid 
deep the foundations of atheism and despotism 
together, resolving all right into might, and not 
merely robbing men, if he could, of the power, 
but denying to them the duty, of obeying God 
rather than man, his sophisms could stand only 
so long r\s it was not perceived that ( compulsion ' 
and ( obligation,' with which he juggled, conveyed 
two idens perfectly distinct, indeed disparate, in 
kind. Those sophisms of his collapsed at once, so 



SH- Colfi-iilg", Church and Slule, \i. 18. 
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KOOU as it was perceived that what nertuiucd 
ono had bceu transformed to the other by a me 
coufusion of tor. ins anil canning -sleight of heir 
the former being a physical, the hitter a mor 
necessity. 

There ia indeed no such fruitful source of co 
fusion and mischief as this two words are taci' 
assumed aa equivalent,, and therefore exi-hangeal) 
and then that, which may bo assumed, and \vi 
truth, of one, is assumed ulao of tlio other, 
which it is not true. Tims, for instance, it oft 
is with 'instruction' and 'education.' Cannot 
'instruct* a eliild, it is asked, cannot we tai 
it geography, or arithmetic, or grammar, qu 
independently of the Catechism, or even of t 
Scriptures ? No doubt you nmy ; but can y 
'educate,' without bringing moral and spiriti 
forces to bear upon the mind and affections of t 
child? And you must not bo permitted to trans 
the admissions which we freely make in regard 
' instruction,' as though they also held good 
respect of * education.' For what is { education 
Is it a furnishing of a man from without w 
knowledge and facts and information ? or is ii 
drawing forth from within and a training of 1 
spirit, of the true humanity which is latent 
him V Is the process of education the rilling 
the child's mind, as a cistern is filled with wat 
brought in buckets from somo other source ? or f 
opening up for that child of fountains which i 
already there ? Now if we give auy heed to t 
word 'education,' ami to the voice which spo; 
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in the word, we shall not long bo in doubt. 
Education must- educe, being from ' educate,' 
which is but another form of ' oducero ; ' and that 
is to draw out, and not to put in. ' To draw out ' 
what is iu the child, tho immortal spirit which is 
there, this is the end of education ; and so much 
the word declares. The putting' in is indeed 
most needful, that is, the child must be instructed 
as well as educated, and ' instruction ' means 
furnishing ; but not instructed instead of eilm-alcd, 
lie must first have powers awakened in him, 
measures of spiritual value given him; and then 
he will know how to deal with the facts of this 
outward world; then instruction in these will 
profit him; but not without the higher training-, 
still less us a substitute for it. 

It has occasionally happened that the question 
which out of two apparent synonyms should be 
adopted in .some important state-document has 
been debated with no little earnestness and 
vigour ; as at the great Knglish Hcvohition of 
1688, when the two Homes of "Parliament were 
at issue whether it should be declared of James 
the Second that ho had 'abdicated,' or 'deserted,' 
the throne. This might seem at lirst sight a 
mere strife about words, and yet, in reality, serious 
constitutional questions were involved in the 
debate. The Commons insisted on the word 
'abdicated,' not as wishing to imply that in any 
act, of the late king there had been an official 
renunciation of the crown, which would have 
been manifestly untrue- ; but because 'abdicated' 
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to their minds alone expressed the fact Tl 
James had so borne himself an virtually to h;i 
t.-ntively renounced, disowned, and relhujui-l, 
the crown, to have irrecoverably forfeits I a 1 
separated himself from it, and from any rigii 1 ! 
it for ever; while 'deserted ' would haw ?-!!; 
to leave room and an opening for a return, wh; 
they were determined to declare for evt-r t 
eluded ; as, vure it said of a husbaud that 
bad ( dcsftrted ' his wife, or of a soldier that lie h 
* deserted ' his colours, ltii language would ini[ 
not only that lie might, but that he was bound 
return. Lord Somcrs' spnenli on the occasion i 
master!}' specimen of synonyniuus disi'riininiiti' 
aud an example of the uses iu highest inatttT!* 
state to which it may be turned. As little wiu 
a mere strife about words wheii at tbe reitoniti 
of our interrupted relations with Persia, l*> 
I'almer&ton insisted that the Stmh should addn 
the Queen of E upland not tis ' ATaleketh ' but 
1 Padisclmb, 1 refusing to receive letters whi 
wanted this superscription. 

Let mo press upon you in conclusion soioe f 
of the many advantages to be derived from t 
habit of distinguishing synnnyirm. These a 
vantages we might presume to be mnnv, C* 
though we could nut ourselves perceive tlu-i 
for Jiow ol'teu do the great masters of style 
every tongue, perhaps none so often as Cictrtt, t 
greatest of all,* pause to discriminate betwt- 



* Tims lie rtistinguihlufi between 'volimfaa' ami 
' cautio" ami 'mums' ^7'ntc. 4.6); ' gawdmm/ 'l 
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the words they are using ; how much care and 
labour, how much subtlety of thought, they have 
counted well bestowed ou Mic operation ; how 
much importance do they avowedly attach to it ; 
not to say that their works, even where they do 
not intend it, will be a continual lesson in this 
respect: a great writer merely in the ficourncy 
with which lie employs words will always bo exer- 
cising us in synonymous distinction. But the 
advantages of attending to synonyms need not bo 
taken ou trust; they arc evident. J low large a 
part, of true wisdom it is to bo able to distinguish 
between tilings that differ, things seemingly, but 



luptas' (Tusc.-l. Q ; f'i. 2. 4) ; 'prudoiitia 1 and 'sapionUa' (Off- 
1. -13); 'caritns' and 'nmor' (Dc Part. Or. 26) ; 'obrius' nnd 
' obviusua,' 'irncuiidus' nnd 'iratus,' 'niixiutns' nnd 'nngor' 
(Tusa, 4. 12); 'vitiiiin,' ' morbiia,' ' wgroltilio' (Tuse. 4. 13); 
' labor 1 imd 'dolor' (Tune. 2. 16); 'furor' nod 'insnnm' ('1'iiso. 
3. 5); 'inalit'ui' and ' vitiosilas' (Tiisc. 4. 16), QniiitHitiu 
nUo often bestows (ilti'iition on synonyms, observing well (vi. 3. 
17); Tlnrilms nommibna in cnd<>in ro viilgo uLimui 1 ; quw 
minim si diiluuas, Biiain qniindam pvoprinni vim cslnnilfiif,:' ho 
iidilucey 'lailsmn,' ' urbiiinun,' ' fiicctnin,' 0.3. Among Cliurch 
wrUcia Aiigiibtinc ia a frequent nnd siicui'Ssful discriiniiKitor of 
words. Thus lio separates off from 0110 another 'ilagilium' and 
'facinus' (Do J)oct. Christ. 'A. Ill); 'rcmulatio' nnd 'invidin.' 
(Expl. ad Gal. v. 20); ' arrliu' and ' jugiius' (Scrtn. 23. 8, 0); 
' Btudiofaiis' and 'curiosun' (Da If til. Oral. 0); 'snpioiiliu' and 
' seieutia ;' (Dc Dh. Qiitest. 2. qu. 2) ; ' st-ncctn ' and ' Hcninni ' 
(Kn(trr. in P.i, 70. 18): 'acliianui 1 and ' liHircnia' (Con, Crtso. 
2. 7); with many more. Among the. merits of Grimm's Gor- 
man Dii'tiimnry is tho cavo which ho bestows on tins diwuriminn- 
tion of synunyniH, ;iH between 'Degen 1 anrl 'SehwerL;' ' 1'f Ido ' 
'Acker' and ' Heido;' ' Atir' and ' Adler; ' ' Antlil?. ' and 
' Kelch ' ' Bechor ' and ' Gins,' ' Fruu ' and ' Woib ; 
'Sclmiiilz' and ' Anlco.' 
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not really, alike, this is remarkably attested by 
our words ' discernment ' aucl ( discretion ; ' which 
are, now used us equivalent, the first to ' insight ' 
the second to 'prudence;' while yet in their 
earlier usage, and according to their etymology, 
being both from ' discemo,' they signify the 
power of so seeing things that in the seeing 1 we 
distinguish aucl separate them one from another.* 
SucU were originally * discernment' and 'dis- 
cretion,' and such in great measure they are still. 
And in words is a material ever at hand on which 
to train the spirit to a skilful ness in this ; OD 
which to exercise its sagacity through the habit 
of distinguishing there where it would bti so easy 
to confound. Nor IH this habit of discrimination 
only valuable as a part of our intellectual train- 
ing; but what a positive increase is it of mental 
wealth when we have learned to discern between 
things, which really differ, but have been hitherto 
confused in our minds ; and have made these 
distinctions permanently our own in the only way 
by which they can be made secure, that is, by as- 
signing to each its appropriate word and peculiai 
sign. 

In the effort- to trace lines of demarcation you 
may little by little be drawn into the heart ol 
subjects the most instructive ; for only as you have 
thoroughly mastered a subject, and all which is 
most characteristic about it, can you hope to tract 



* ' L'psprit consisto A coimntlre la ressfutblanee ties clmse? 
diverges, ol In diff6nmco des chosos aembliibles' (Montesquieu). 
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these lines with accuracy ami success. A Komau 
xniglit bear four nainea : ( prreifomen/ ' uoineiij' 

* cognomen,' 'agnomen;' almost always bore 
three. You will know something of Roman 
jifc3 when you can tell the exact story of each 
oi" these, and tl\e precise difference between them. 
1-f.e will not be altogether ignorant of the Middle 
.Ages, ami of the clamps which in them bound 
society together, who has learned thoroughly to 
distinguish between a ( fief and a * "benefice.' He 
\vill have obtained a firm grasp on some central 
facts of theology who can exactly draw out the 
distinction between * recone-iliutioB,' 'propitiation,' 

* jitonement," as used in the New Testament; iti 
Oliurch History, who can trace the difference 
liei-ween a * schism' mnl a 'heresy.' One who has 
learned to discriminate between * detraction * and 

* slander,' as Barrow lias done before him, or 
Ijetweeu 'emulation' and 'envy,' in which South 
lias excellently shown him the way,* or between 
f avarice ' and ( covotousneflH,' wilt not have made 
JLU unprofitable excursion, into the region of ethics. 

How important a help, moreover, will it, prove 
to the writing of a good English style, if instead 
of choosing almost at hap-lwzard from a group of 
-\vords which seem to us one about us fit for our 
j>iirposc as an other, we at once know which, and 
which only, we ought in the case before us to 
oniploy, which will he the exact vesture of our 
tli oughts. It is the first characteristic of u well- 



s, 173 7, .vol. v. p. 403. 




thoughts: they will not be too Ing lion:, luuiguig 
like a giant's robe on the limbs uf a dwarf; noi 
too small there, as a boy'n garments into which 
the niaii 1ms painfully and ridiculously thrust him- 
self. You do not fuel in one place: that, (.he write] 
means more than he has slice-ceded in paying; h 
another that ho has said moro than ho means; o; 
in a third something beside what- his intontioi 
was; and all this, from a lack ot! dexterity ii 
employing tlie instrument of language, of pve 
cisiuu in knowing what wovcln would lie th< 
cxuctcsl corri'spQiuleiitH and fittest exponents o 
his thoughts.* 

What unemployed wealth in almost over 
language exists, certainly not leant in our owi 
How much of what might bo as its current eoii 
is shut up in tlio ti-ensiiro-housc of a few classic; 
authors, or is never to bo met with at all bub i 
the pages of our dictionaries wo meanwhile i 
the midst, of all this riches adjudging ourselves t 
a voluntary poverty, ami often with work Ui 
most delicate and difficult to accomplish, for surd 
the clothing of thought in its most approprial 



* 'La pi'Opi'iiti (leg leniics out lo curncttro distinct if ik-s gnur 
6crivtiins ; oWpar lit quo lei ir aiyla obL toiy'ours an nivcau 
le-wv s\\jot; c' il A cotto qxtnlili tjw'oii vcwuntvtt. lo vvi\\ tn.li. 1 
d'(feriro, cL 11011 iV 1'nrt fulilo (In duguisur [Hir un vain colons 1 
i 1 (D'AlcinbortJ. 
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garment of words is tins, needlessly depriving 
ourselves of a large portion of the helps at our 
command; like some workman who, being pro- 
vided fov sxn operuUon thai, will task all !iis 
skill wit!) a dozen different tools, each adapted for 
itti own special work, should in hie indolence and 
so If- conceit persist iii using only one ; doing 
coarsely what might have been done finely ; or 
leaving altogether undone what, with the.se as- 
sistances, was quite within his reach. And thus 
it comes to pass that in Ihc common intercourse 
of life, often too in books, a corltiin number 
i.f words aro worked almost to death, employed in 
season and out of season a vast multitude mean- 
while being rarely, if at all, called to render the 
service which they could render better than any 
other ; so rarely, that little by little they slip out 
of sight and are forgotten. And then, perhaps, tit 
suine later day, when their want in fell, the ignor- 
ance in which we have allowed ourselves of the 
resources offered by the language to satisfy the 
demands of thought, sends us abroad in search of 
outlandish substitutes for words which wo already 
possess at home. 

A ad let us not suppose the power of exactly 
saying what we mean, and neither more nor Icbt) 
tluui wo. mean, to be merely an elegant mental 
accomplishment. It is indeed this, and perhaps 
there is no power HO surely indicative of a high 
and accurate training of the intellectual faculties. 
But it is also much more than this: it has a 
moral value as well. It is nearly allied to 



morality, inasmuch as it is nearly connected with 
truthfulness. Ever}' man who lias himself in any 
degree eared for the truth, and occupied himself 
iti seeking it, ia move or Jess aware how much of 
the falsehood in the world passes current under 
the concealment of words, how many strifes and 
controversies, 

1 Which fc&tl (ho simple, and offi'inl Hie wise,' 

find nit or nearly all their fuel and their nourish- 
ment in words carelessly or dishonestly employed, 
Aud when a man has had any actual experience 
of this, and at all perceived how far this mischief 
reaches, he is sometimes almost tempted to say 
with Shakespeare's clown, '"Words are grown so 
false, I am loath to prove reason with them.' He 
cannot, however, forego their employment; not to 
say tliat. he will presently perceive that tin's false- 
ness of theirs whereof he accuses them, this cheat- 
ing power of words, is t\ot of their proper use, Iml 
only of their abuse; he will see that, however 
mny have been enlisted in the service of lies, 
are yet of themselves most true; and that when 
the bane is, there the antidote should be sough 
as well. If Goethe's Faust denounces words am 
the falsehood of words, it is b}' the aid of words tha 
he does so. Ask then words what they mean 
that you may deliver yourselves, that you may helj 
to deliver others, from the tyranny of words, (ia< 
from (he strife of ' word-warriors.' Learn to dis 
tingnish between them, for you have the authorit 
of Hooker, that ' the mixture of those things b 
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ftpeech, which by nature are divided, is the mother 
of all error.' And although I cannot promise you 
thnt the study of synonyms, or the acquaintance 
with derivatives, or any other knowledge but the 
very highest knowledge of all, will deliver you 
from the temptation to misuse this or any other 
grift of God a temptation which always lies so 
uear us yet I mn sure that these studies rightly 
pursued will do much in leading us to stand in 
tiwe of this gift, of words, and to tremble at the 
thought of turning ib to any other than those 
worthy ends for which God has endowed us with 
fj, faculty so divine. 



ECTUrvK vir. 



THK SOIIOOI.MASTKll's l.'SH OF 

OMK yearn Ago, namely, at the Groat Kxhibitin 
of 18/51, there might bo Risen a collectioi 
probably by fur the completes! whicli 1ms ovt 
boon got together, of wlmt wore called thcmatcri( 
kdps of education. There was then gatherc 
in a single, room all the outward machinery i 
moral ami intellectual training ; all by wbk 
order might be best maintained, the. labmir of tl 
toaober and tbo taught economised, with a thoi 
and ingenious devices suggested by the best c; 
pericncc of many minds, and of those durir 
many years. Nor were those material helps 
education merely mechanical. Tlievo were 
tlmt collection vivid representations of placed ar 
objects; models -which often preserved the 
actual forms and proportions, not to speak of ma 
and of "books*. No tmc who is aware how mu< 
in schools, and indeed everywhere else, dcpcn 
on wlwt apparently is sliglit and external, wou 
undervalue- the helps and hinfa whidi such a colic 
tion would furnish to many. And yet it won 
bo well for us to remember tlmt even if we we 
to obtain all this apparatus in its complete 
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form, ami possessed UK: most perfect skill in its 
application, so that it should never encumber but 
ill ways assist us, wo, .should yet have obtained very 
little compared to that, which as a help to educa- 
tion is already ours. "When we stand face to face 
with a cliilil, that word which the child possesses 
in common with ourselves is -A far more potent 
implement aud aid of education than all these ex- 
ternal helps, oven though tliey should lie accumu- 
lated and multiplied a thousandfold. A reassuring 
thought, for those who may not have many or' 
these witliin their reach, a warning thought for 
those who might be tempted to put their trust in 
them. On the occasion of that Exhibition to 
which I have referred, it was well said, < On the 
structure of language are impressed the most dis- 
tinct and durable records of the habitual opera- 
tions of the human powers. In the full possession 
of language each man has a vaat, almost an inex- 
haustible, treasure- of examples of the most subtle 
and varied processes of human thought. Jtuch 
apparatus, many material helps, sumo of them 
costly, may be employed to assist education ; but 
there is no apparatus which is so necessary, or 
which can do ao inucb. as that which is the most 
common and the cheapest which is always at 
hand, aud ready for every need. Every language 
contains in it the result of a greater number of 
educational processes and educational experiments, 
than we could by any amount of labour and in- 
genuity accumulate in any educational exhibition 
expressly contrived foe such a purpose.' 



tins you rany DO sure, tnt in tuo cmi tiicy win 
prove as barren of profit to yourselves as you 
are content to leave thorn barren of profit to others. 
Tn one noblo lino Chaucer bag characterized tlio 
true; scholar : 

'And gludly would lio Iwirn, rmd gladly icucV 

Hesolvc that in the spirit of this lino you will work 
and live. 

But take here a word or two of warning before 
wo advance any further. You cannot, of course, ex- 
pect to make for yourselves any original investiga- 
tions in language ; but you can follow safe guides, 
such as shall lead you by right paths, even as yon 
may follow such as can only load you astray. Do 
not fail to keep in mind that perhaps in no region 
of human knowledge are there'such a multitude of 
unsafe leaders as in tin's; for indeed etymology, 
or the science of the origin of words, is one which 
many, professing for it an earnest devotion, have 
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guagcs, ancient and modern., to wliicii ho 1ms any 
access, till he lights on some word, it mutters little 
to him in which of these, more or less resembling" 
that which he wishes to derive? and this found, 
to consider his problem solved, and that in this 
phantom hunt he 1ms successfully run down Inn 
prey, liven Dr. Johnson, with his robust, strong, 
English common-sense 1 , too often offends in tin's 
way. In many respects his Dictionary will pro- 
bably never be surpassed. We shall never have 
more concise, more accurate, more vigorous expla- 
nations of the present meanings of words than he 
has furnished. But even those who recognisso the 
most fully this merit in his Dictionary, must allow 
that he was ill equipped by any previous studies 
for tracing the past history of words; that in thin 
he errs often and signally ; and where the Hmalk-bt 
possiblcamoimt of knowledge would havo preserved 
him from error ; as for instance when ho derives the 
name of the pracock from the peak, or tuft of 
Q 





pointed feathery, oti its head I wliilc other deriva- 
tions proposed by him and others arc so tar more 
absurd tlmu this, that, when Swift, in ridicule of 
the wholo band of philologers, suggests that 
'ostler' is only a contraction of oiit-stcaler, and 
'breeches' of bear-riches, it can scarcely be said 
Unit theSH etymologies aro moro ridiculous Limn 
many which havo in .sober earnest, and by men of 
uo inconsiderable reputation, been proposed. 

Oftentimes in thin scheme of random etymology, 
a word in one language is derived from one in 
another, in bold defiance of tho fact thnt no 
points of historic contact or connexion, mediate 
or immediate, have over existed between the two; 
the etymologist not caring to nak himself whethci 
it was tlms so much as possible that tho word 
oliouM hnvo passed from (lie ono language to the 
other ; whether in fact tho resemblance is nol 
merely superficial and illusory, one which so soor. 
as they are stripped of thoir accidents, clisappcni 
altogether, '.rako'a few specimens of this mnmic 1 
of dealing with words ; and fivafc from tho eavlie 
etymologists. They are often hopelessly :\sti'fty 
blind leaders of tho blind.* Thus, what profi 



* Mf-nngoisonoof llioso 'bl'nul Iwuk-rw of lliol)lmtl,' of whom 
havo spoken ahovo. \\'illi all Uioir i-wil omdilion, liis two foH 
votnmcs, ono on I-'rcnch, tho otlier on ttiiliun Ptyinolngios, linv 
drtiio notliing but harm to llic I'mino wliieli llioy prcifpsficd t 
furlbcr. Q6nin (JlccrhilioMs "PhOologiqirea, p. 12-10) PEISRPB 
ecvi'.rw (ml jusl jwlRmcut ujion him. I extract fi-oni iliis 
Bonti'iici! or two :- -JKniigo, coiiuno loiif KCS <l6viniciorfi i't la \i\\ 
part <lo sea RiiccOKHciira, semlilc n'avoir6lddii-jg6<]un \xiv nu soi 
principo en fni t tfitymologio. . . . Lo voiei dniifl son oxprousion 
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can there come of deducing, as doe.s Varro, ' pavo ' 
from ' pavor,' because of the fear which the harsh 
shriek of the peacock awakens ; or with Pliny, 
' panthera' from TravQqpiov, because the properties 
of all beasts meet in the panther ; or what can 
they help who tell us that ( formica,' the ant, is 
'fereus micas,' the grain-bearer? .Medieval sug- 
gestions abound, as vain, and if possible, vainer 
still. ' Apis,' a bee, is a-jrov? or without feet, hce 
being born without feet, the etymology and the na- 
tural history keeping excellent company together. 
Or wh.it shall we say of deriving 'mors' from 
'aniarus/ because death is hitter ; or from ( jVIars,' 
because death is frequent in war; or 'a morsu. 
vetiti pomi,' because that forbidden bite brought 
death into the world; or with a modern investi- 
gator of language, and one of high reputation in 
his time, deducing ' girl ' from ' garrula/ because 
girls are commonly talkative? 

All experience, indeed, proves how perilous it 
is to etymologize at random, 'find on the strength 
of mere surface similarities of sound. Let me; 



plus notte. Tout mot virnl <ln mot (|iii liii ressemble lo iniotix. 
Cela poiS, IVtnagf, avec son 6mAUion pnlygloltc, s'nliut sur In 
grrc, Ic latin, l'il;tlion. IVspaguol, I'lillemnwl, lo coltiqne, ot no 
fait difficult^ il'allcr jusqu'a I'liilireii. O'csf dommngc quo do 
eon ttins nn ne cuUiv&V. pus enroro lo aunscrit. I'liiiuloii^liini, 
lo fliibi'-tnin el 1'aulio: il Ics out cunt mints jV lui IHIHI- i!,-s 

erynioldgios frninjaiscs 11 ne so mot pns en poino JPS 

ciiemins par oil n mot liilirou on cnrflm^'mois auniit ]iu puss-cr 
]>our ronir sVtalilir en L'ranro. II y ost, ]e voilii, siiffu ! 
I/idoiitit<$ no pnil fifro tniso en qnostion dcvant 1ft ressomllunco, 
et souveiit Dion &ait quelle rossomlilnnce ! 
ci '2 




illustrate (he absurdities into which this may easily 
betray us by an amusing example. A clergyman, 
who himself told mo tho story, hud nought, and 
not unsuccessfully, to kindle in his schoolmaster a 
passion for the study of derivations. Hid scholar 
enquired of him one day if ho wore aware of the 
derivation of 'crypt'? Uc naturally replied in the 
affirmative, that ' crypt ' camu i'vom a Greek \vovtl 
to conceal, imd mciviit a covered place, itself con- 
cealed, mid whcvo things intended to bo concealed 
were placed. Tho other rejoined tlwt ho was 
quite aware tho word was commonly so explained, 
but ho had no doubt orroncoiiHly ; Unit ' crypt,* 
us lie had now convinced himself, was m fact con- 
tracted from 'cry-pit;' being tho pit, where in 
days of Popish tyranny those who were condemned 
to cruel penances were plunged, and out of which 
their cry was heard to come up therefore called 
the ' cry-pit,* now contracted into 'crypt I' Lot 
me say, before quilting my tale, (hat I would far 
sooner a schoolmaster made a hundred such mis- 
takes than that he should bo careless and iucu- 
i-ioua in all which concerned Iho words which he 
was using. To make mistakes, as we tiro on the 
way to knowledge, is far more honourable U\au to 
escape making them through never having set out 
to see-It knowledge. 

B it while errors liko his may very well be 
pardoned, of this wo may be snre, that they wil 
do litlle in etymology, will continually err am 
cause others to err, who in these studies leave thi; 
out of sight for an instant namely, that IK 



languages is of itself sufficient to prove that they 
vc ak'm, even as no amount of apparent unlike- 
iicss in sound or present farm is sufficient to dis- 
prove consanguinity. ( Judge not according to 
appearance,' must everywhere here be the rule. 
One who in many regions of human, knowledge 
anticipated the discoveries of later times, said well 
a century and a half ago, ' Many etymologies are 
true, which at, the first blush are not probable;' * 
and, as he might have added, many appear pro- 
bable, which are not true. This being so, it is 
our wisdom on the one side to distrust superficial 
likenesses, on the other not to be dismayed by 
superficial differences. J cannot go into this 
matter; only I will say, Have 110 faith in those 
which etymologize on the strength of Hounds, and 
not on that of letters^ and of letters, moreover, 
dealt with according to fixed and recognized laws 
of equivalence and permutation. Never forget 
that illustrious scholar's word, that much in this 
region of knowledge is true which does not seem 
probable; nor the converse, perhaps still more 
important, that much scorns probable which is not 
true. For an example of this last, ' Ange,' the 
German form of our *eye,' is in every letter 
identical with the Greek for splendour (auyij) ; 
and yet, though there is a very intimate con- 
nexion between German and Greek, these have no 



*Leil>nitz (Opp. vol.v. p. HI): P;i-pe fit ut ctymologito 
eint, qua; primo itsjiuctu vi-ritiiiniles nou mini. 




successful investigation is to hivve learned to 
despise phenomena, the deceitful shows and ap- 
pearances of things ; to have resolved f.o reach 
aud to grapple with the tbings themselves. It is 
the fable of Proteus over again. He will take a 
thousand shapes wlierewith he will seek to elude 
and delude one who is determined to obtain from 
Mm that true answer, which be is capable of 
yielding, but will only yield ou compulsion. The 
truu investigator is deceived by none of those. 
He still holds him fast; biuds him iu stroug 
chains ; until he takes his owu and his true shape 
at the last ; and answers as a true seer, whatever 
question may be put to him. Nor, let me say 
by the way, will that nmn's gain be small who, 
having learned to distrust the obvious 'and the 
plausible, carries into other regions of study ami 
of action tbe lessons which he Iws thus learned; 
determines to seek the ground of things, and to 
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plant his foot upon that; to believe that a lie 
may look very fair, ami yet be a lie after all ; 
that the truth may show very unattractive, very 
unlike nml paradoxical, and yet be the very truth 
notwithstanding. 

To return from a long, but not needless di- 
gression. Convinced as I am of the immense 
advantage of following up words to their sources, 
of * deriving ' them, that is, of tracing each 
little rill to the river whence it was first drawn, 
t can conceive no method of BO effectually defacing 
and barbarizing onr English tongue, of practically 
emptying it of all the hoarded wit, wisdom, 
imagination, and history which it contains, of 
cutting the vital nerve which connects its present 
with the past, as the introduction of the scheme 
of phonetic spelling, which some have lately been 
zealously advocating among us. I need hardly 
toll you the principle of this is that all words 
should be spelt as they are sounded, that the 
writing should, in every case, bo subordinated to 
the speaking.* Tins, which is everywhere tacitly 
assumed, as not needing any proof, is the fallacy 
which runs through the whole system. There is, 
indeed, no necessity for this. Every word, on tho 
contrary, has two existences, an a spoken word and 
a written ; and you have no right to sacrifice one of 



* I do not know whether llie mlvoentos of phonetic spelling 
Imvo urgeil llw authority inul prnrttco of Augustus us being in 
tlic'lf favour. Suetonius, among other (iinusi tig gossip about this 
Kinporor, iTCortls of him: Viilctur eornm sri([iii npinionuin, qui 
porindo ecribemlum ue loqimmtir, oxistiint'iit (Ootavius, c. 88). 




such a change would bo insignificantly small, the 
losses enormously grout. There would be gain in 
tho saving of a certain amount of (.be labour now 
spenf. in learning to spell ; nn amount of labour, 
however, absurdly exaggerated by the promoters 
of the scheme. But oven this gain would not 
long remain, seeing that pronunciation is itself 
continually altering ; custom is lord here for better 
and for worse ; and a multitude of words arc now 
pronounced in a manner different from that of a 
hundred years ago, indeed from that of ten years 
ago; so I hut, before very long, there would again 
bo a chasm between the spoiling and (ho pro- 
nunciation, of wards ; unless indeed the spelling 
varied, which it could not consistently refuse to 
do, as the pronunciation varied, reproducing each 
of its cnpriciovis or barbarous alterations ; these 
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last, it must he remembered, being changes not 
in the pronunciation only, imt in the word itself, 
which would only exist as pronounced, the written 
word being a mere shadow servilely waiting upon 
the spoken. When these changes had multiplied 
a little, and they would indeed multiply exceed- 
ingly, so soon as the barrier which now exists was 
removed, what the language would 1 before long 
become, it is not easy to guess, 

This fact, however, though sufficient to show 
how ineffectual the scheme of phonetic spelling 
would prove, even for the removing of those 
inconveniences which it proposes to remedy, is 
only the smallest objection to it. The fair more 
serious objection is, that in words out of number 
it would obliterate tliosc cleav mavks of birth find 
parentage, which they bear now upon their fronts, 
or nre ready, upon a very slight interrogation, to 
reveal. Words have, now an ancestry; and the 
ancestry of words, aa of meu, is often a very noble 
pavt of them, making them capable of gvuat 
things, because those from whom they are de- 
scended have done great things before them ; but 
this would deface their scutcheon, and bring them 
till to the same ignoble level. Words are now a 
nation, grouped into tribes and families, Borne 
smaller, some larger ; this change would go far 
to reduce them to a. promiscuous and barbarous 
horde. Now they aro often translucent with their 
iuuer thought, lighted up by it; iu bow many 
cases would this inner light be then quenched? 
They have now a body ami a soul, the soul 
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quickening the body; then oftentimes nothing 
but a body, i'orsaktm by the spirit of life, \voii\d 
remain. Both those objections were urged long 
ago by Bacon, who characterizes this co-called 
reformation, Mliat writing should be consonant 
to speaking, 1 as 'a branch of unprofitable sub- 
tlety ; ' and especially urges that thereby ( the 
derivations of words, especially from foreign lan- 
guages, are utterly defaced and extinguished.' 

From the results of various approximations to 

phonetic spelling, which at different times have 

been made, and Ihe losses thereon ensuing, we 

may guess what the loss would be were the syntem 

fully carried out. Of those fairly acquainted with 

Latin, it woidd te curious to know how mauy 

have seen 'sika' in 'savage,' since it has been 

so written, and not ( salvage,' as of old ? or have 

been reminded of the hindrances to a civilized and 

human society which the indomitable forest, more 

perhaps than any other obstacle, presents. When 

( fancy ' was spelt ' phant'sy,' as by Sylvester in his 

translation of Du Bartas, and other scholar!) 

writers of the seventeenth century, no one could 

doubt of its identity with ( phantasy/ as no Greet 

scholar could miss its relation with tpavra<ria 

Spell 'analyses' as I have sometimes scon it, ant 

as phonetically it ought to be, * analize,' aod thi 

tap-root of the word is cut. What number o 

readers will recognize in It then the image of dis 

solving aud resolving aught into its elements, am 

use it with a more or less conscious reference t 

this? It may be urged that few do so even nov 
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The moro need they should not be fewer ; for 
tlujsu fovr do in fact retain the won] in its place, 
from \vhicli cine it might gradually drift; they 
preserve- its vitality, in id the propriety of its line, 
not merely for themselves, but also for the others 
that have not this knowledge. In phonetic spell- 
ing' is, in brief, the proposal that the lenrnod and 
the educated .should of fret: choice place them- 
selves under tho disadvantages uf the ignorant and 
uneducated, instead of seeking to elevate these 
last to their own more favoured condition. * 

Even now the relationships of words, so im- 
portant for our right understanding of tbem } aru 
continually overlooked ; a very little matter serv- 
ing to conceal from us the family to which they 
pertain. Thus how many of our nouns are indeed 
unsuspected participles, or are otherwise most 



* Tho sumo attempt to intioduco plionognipliy lias brcn 
several limes mmle, unco hi Uio sixteenth conliiry, nuil np;nm 
soiiiii thirty yruru npn, in Franco. What would IIP tlioru llm 
ivsuUs? AVu nrny jtulgu of tlicbO from lhc> rcsultw of n pnviinl 
l)[>1iL'Rlion of the sybtoin. 'Ti'iii|iy' is now wriltun ' Itins,' tlm 
ji huviiij- linen oji'clcil us aupcrlhums. Wlmt is llto coiisciiiioiiff 
nt onoo it* visible connexion with tho Latin ' toinpiiK,' with tlio 
Spunish 'licinpo,' with Uio Itntinii ' tonijio,* with its own 
'(t'HtJwi'ol ' 'Hid 'l(.>m|inniii't',' in bivkcti, nt\tl for mtuty elfticut}. 
Or not" tho results from unoihiT poi ut of view. Hero uro ' [mkls 1 
n wc-ijjlil, ' poix ' pilch, 'IMHH' pens. Ko ono couhl mark in 
Kpfiiking tlicdislinclion between thi'so ; nnd tints to tho env thovn 
nitiy Im confusion bctwiic-n them, but to iho eyo tlu-ro in nono; 
not to sny tlmt (lio (' in 'polf/s' ]mt.s it for UN in rplnlicm \vith 
H,' tho -v in ' poi.v 1 wiih ' pl-v, 1 tho s in ' poi.s' with tho low 
' pisinn.' In ouch cnso tho lc(ti;r which tlicso rcfuvnici-u 
would dibmias h nhflcsK, and wur.-io tlum useless, keeps iho 
Buenst of tho word. 
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closely connected with verbs, with which we pro- 
bably never think of putting them in relation. 
And yet with how lively an interest shall we dis- 
cover those to be of closest kin, which we had ! 
never considered but as entire strangers to one 
another ; what increased mastery over our mother 
tongue shall we through such discoveries obtain. 
Thus the 'smith ' has his name from the sturdy 
blows thai he ' smites ' upon the anvil; 'wrong' 
is the perfect participle of ' to wring,' that which 
has been * wrung ' or wrested from the right; tia 
iu French 'tort,' from ' torqueo,' is the twisted; 
the 'brunt* of the battle ifl its heat } where it 
* burns ' the most fiercely ; the ' haft ' of a knife> 
that whereby you 'have' or hold it 

This exercise of putting words in their trvift 
relation and connexion with one another miglit 
be carried much further. Of whole groups of 
words, which may seern to acknowledge no kin- 
ship with one another, it will not be difficult to 
show that they had a common parentage and 
descent. For instance, here are 'shire,' 'shore, 1 
'share,' 'shears;' 'shred,' ' sherd -, ' nil derived 
from one Anglo-Saxon word, which signifies to 
separate or divide, and still exists with us in the 
shape of 'to sheer,' which made once the three 
perfects, 'shore,' 'share,' 'ahered.' 'Shire' is a 
district in England, separated from the rest; a 
'share' is a portion of anything thus divided off; 
'shears' are instruments effecting this process of 
separation; the 'shore* is the place where the 
continuity of the land is interrupted or separated 
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by the sea ; a ( shred ' is that which is * shored ' or 
shorn from the main piece; a 'sherd, 1 as ii pot- 
( sherd,' (also ' pot-share,' .Spenser,) that which is 
broken off' and thus divided from the vessel ; these 
not at all exhausting this group or family of words, 
though it would take more time than we can 
spare; to put some, other words in their relation 
with it. 

But this analysing of groups of words for the 
detecting of the bond of relationship between 
them, and their common root, may reiiuirc more 
etymological knowledge than yuii possess, and 
more helps from books than you can always com- 
mand. Thcro is another process, and one wliich 
may prove no less useful to yourselves and to 
others, which will He more certainly within your 
roach. Yon will meet in. books, sometimes in the 
same book, and perhaps in the same page of thin 
book, a word used in senses so far apart from one 
another, that al, firs I it will scorn to you absurd 
to suppose any bond of connexion between them. 
Now when you thus fall in with a word employed 
in thetse two or more sense so far removed from 
one another, accustom yourselves to seek out the 
bond wliich there certainly is between these several 
uses. Tins tracing of that which is common to 
and connects all its meanings can only bo done 
by getting to its centre and heart, to (he seminal 
meaning, from which, as from a fruitful seed, all 
the others unfold themselves; to the first link in 
thci chain, from which every later one, in a direct 
Hue or a lateral, depends. \Vo may proceed in 




this investigation, certain that wo shall find micli, 
or al least that mich then; is lo bo i'ouiiil. Fuf 
nothing can bo moro certain lliun tliis (nnd 
tlie non-renngnition of it is a scrimiH blemish in 
Johnson's I)tt-f!o(tn/\ that a word IIJIK originally 
lint one meaning, lluit fill other uses, however 
widely Mtoy nmy diverge from ono another nnd 
recede from this one, may yet In; affiliated upon 
it, brought' buck lo I lit; one contra! meaning, which 
grasps ami knits them all together; junt an tlio 
racos of men, black, white, and rrd, di'spilo of 
all thtiir proKunt diversity and dispersion, havo a 
oontrai point of unity in Hint ono pair from \vliidi 
they all ha\T dract'iuled. 

Lut mo illnslrnto this by twn or llmio familiar 

cxamplcR. I Tttw various urti (ho amines in which 

' post ' is uswl ; aw ( pout '-<inict> ; ( po^t, Mmatu ; n 

* post' staiulingin Uiogi'ouud ; a military * posl;' 

t\u official 'post;' c to post, ' a ledger. IK it pos- 

ttiblc to foul uny thing wbieh JH ctuumou to a! 

these uses of ( post'? \V!mu oiict 1 . we, avo on th< 

viglit track, nothing is oasiov. c 1'oflt' is Ihc Lalii 

*positus,' that, wliich ia plfuwl\ Iho piece- o 

timbov is ( placed ' in tho ground, and .so u ' posl ; 

a military station is a * pout,' for a man is ( placed 

in it, and must not quit it without orders ; t 

travel ' post,' is to havo certain relays of horse 

1 placed 'at intervals, that so no delay on the ro;i' 

may occur; the ' post- '-office avails itself of thi 

modo of communication ; to ' post 1 a ledger is i 

* place' or register its several items. 

Once more, iu what an almost, infinite numbc 
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of senses 'slock* is employed; wo havo live 
'stock,' '-stock' in tmdo, tho village 'stocks,' the 
'stock' of Ji gun, the ( slock '-dovo, tlio 'stocks' 
on which ships arc built-, tho ' Htock ' which goes 
round the neck, tho family 'stock,' the ' stocks,' 
or public funds, in which money is invested, with 
other 'Blocks' besides these. What point in com- 
mon can wo find between them all ? This, that 
being fill derived from Iho verb Mo slick,' they 
cohere in the idea of fixedness^ which is common 
to them all. Thus, the ' stock ' of a gun is tliat 
in which tho barrel is fixed; tho village 'stocks' 
are those in which the feet, two fastened; tho 
f stock' in trade is the fixed capital; and so too, 
the ' stock * on the farm, although the fixed capital 
has there taken the shape of horses and cattle ; in 
tho 'slocks' or public funds, money slk-ks fn.sl, 
inasmuch as lho.se who place it there cannot with- 
draw or demand the capital, but receive only the 
interest,; the 'stock' of a tree is fast set in the 
ground ; and from this use of (he word it is trans- 
i'orrod to a family; the 'stock' or ' stirps ' in that 
from which it grows, and out of which it unfolds 
itself. And hero wo may bring in the 'stock '- 
dove, as being the 'stock' or 'slirps' of the 
domestic kinds. I might group with these, ( stake' 
in both ils spellings; a 'stake 1 is stuck in the 
hcdgo and there remains ; I he * stakes ' which men 
wager against tho issue of a raco are paid down, 
and thus fixed or deposited to answer tho event; 
a beef-' steak ' is a portion so small that it can be 
stuck on the point of a fork; and so forward. 
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How often does the ' quick ' of the Creed per- 
plex children. They learn indeed tluifc ( Hie quick ' 
there nve the living; yet know it only on trust; 
for they fail to connect this 'quick* with the 
'quick 1 of their own vocabulary, Uie 'quick' with 
which one bids another to throw up the hall, or 
the 'quick '-set hedge which runs round their 
Father's garden, or the < quick ' parts for winch 
some unwise visitor has praised one of them at 
school, with the 'quick '-silver of the barometer, 
or the ' quick '-aiwulw which they read of in their 
manuals of geography. Yet that all these arc 
the same 'quick,' it would be at once easy and 
instructive to show them. 

When we thus affirm that the divergent mean- 
ings of a word can all be brought back to some 
one point from which, immediately or mediately, 
they every one proceed, that none has primarily 
more than one meaning, it must bo remembered 
that there may very well bo two words, or it 
may be more, spelt as well as pronounced alike, 
which yet are wholly different in their derivation 
and primary usage ; and that, of course, between 
such homonyms as these no bond of union on the 
score of this identity is to he sought. Neither 
does this fact in the least invalidate the assertion. 
"Wu have in such cases, as Gobbet t has expressed 
it well, the same combination of letters, but not 
the same word. Thus we have ' page, 1 the side 
of ii leaf, from ' paginiv,* and ' page,' a small 
boy, the Greek 'paidion;* 'league,' a treaty, 
from 'ligare,' to bind, aud 'league' (lenca), a 
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measure of distance, a word of Celtic origin ; 
{ host ' (lioslis), ;m nvmy, and 'host 1 (Uostm), in 
the Roman Catholic sacrifice of the mass ; ' riddle,' 
a sieve or small network, the Latin ' reticutum,' 
and 'riddle,' an enigma, from another source; 
tho 'Mosaic' law, or law of Moses, and 'mosaic* 
work ('opus w.usimim'), work graceful, as con- 
nected with tho Muses. We have two 'ounces' 
(nncia and on/e) ; two f sealu ' (sig-ilhun and 
scot); two Makes' (lacus and lacca); two 'ken- 
nels' (canal is and caniln); two 'schools,' a ' school ' 
of philosophy, a 'school' ol' vrhalea (whola ami 
sceol-) ; two 'partisans' (partisan and partcsana); 
two 'quires' (choir and cahicr) two verbs 'to 
allow' (allocare and nllaudare); three 'rapes,' 
(ns tho 'rape' of TVo^crpine, the ' rape' of JBrnm- 
ber, ( rape '-seed) ; four ( port a ' (portfi, porins, 
port, Oporto) ; while other duplicate or more than 
duplicate words JTI the lanf-ua-o nru tlic following : 
'toil,' 'shrub/ 'plot,' 'bull, 1 'mole,' 'crowd,' 
'gulf,' Mole,' 'date,' 'mini,' ' punch, 1 'plot,' 'ear/ 
'gn.st,' * pulse,' 'pernicious.' Yon will find it 
profitable to follow these up at home, to trace out 
the two or more words which have clolhod them- 
selves in exactly Die same outward J'orm, and on 
what etymologies they severally repose ; so too, as 
often as yon .suspect the exiKtenre of homonyms, 
to make proof of the matter for yourselves, gradu- 
ally forming an complete a list of these as you can, 
You may usefully do the name in any other lan- 
guage which yon study, for they exist in all. In all 
these the identity is merely on the surface and in 
it 
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sound, and it would, of course, be lost labour to 
seek for a point of contact between meanings 
which have no closer connexion with one another 
in reality than they have in appearance. 

Let me suggest some further exercises in this 
region of words. There are some which at once 
provoke and promise to reward inrjtiir}', by the 
evident readiness with which they will yield up 
the secret, if duly interrogated by UP. Many, 
ns we have seen, have defied, find will probably 
defy to the end, all efforts to dissipate the mystery 
winch hangfi over them; and these we must ho 
conteut to leave; but many announce that then 
explanations cannot be very far to seek. Let 
me instance 'candidate.' Does it not argue an 
incurious spirit to be content that this word should 
be given and received by us a hundred times, a; 
at a contested election it is, and we never to a si 
ourselves, What does it mean? why is one oGeriuf 
himself to the choice of his fellows, called i 
'candidate'? If the word lay evidently beyom 
our horizon, we might acquiesce in our ignorance 
but resting-, as manifestly it does, upon the L.itiz 
( eandidus/ it challenges inquiry, and a very littli 
of fins would at once put us in possession of tin 
Roman custom for which it witnesses namely 
that such as intended to claim the suffrages of thi 

o 

people for any of the chif offices of the State 
presented themselves beforehand to them in ; 
white toga, being therefore called * candidati, 
And as it so often Jmppeus fh,it in seeking in for 
mation on one subject we obtain it upon anothet 
so will it probably be here ; for in fully learniaj 
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wliat this custom was, yon will hardly fail to 
learn how w(i obtained ' ambition,' what original!}' 
it meant, and how MUton should have written 

' To reign is worth ambition, though 111 lioll.' 

Or again, any one wlio knows HO much as that 
' vevbiun ' moans a word, might, well be struck by 
tlie fact (and if he followed it up would be led far 
into the relation of the parts of speech to one 
another), thut in grammar it is not employed tu 
signify any word whatsoever, but restricted to 
the verb alouo ; ' vcrbum ' is tho verb. Surely 
hen: is matter for reflection. What gives to the 
verb the right to monopolize the dignity of being 
'the: word'? Is it because tho verb is the ani- 
mating power, (he vital principle of every sentence, 
and that without which, imder.stood or uttered, uo 
sentence can exist? or can you offer any other 
reason? T leave, this to your own consideration. 

We call certain books ' classics.' We have in- 
deed a double use- of the word, for we speak of 
Greek and Latin as the ' classical ' languages, and 
tho great writers in these as ' lite classics;' while 
at other times you hear of a 'classical 1 English 
style, or of English 'classics.' Now 'classic' is 
connected plainly with 'ctais.' What then does 
it mi.'iiu in itself, and how has it arrived at this 
double use? * The term is drawn from the. poli- 
tical economy of Homo. Huch u man was rated 
as to his incuino in the third clnss, mich another in 
the fourth, and RO on; 1ml lie who was in the 
highest was" emphatically said to bo ol' the class, 

11 2 
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" dasfuciif) " a cliiss man, without adding UK 
Tiumbev, as in tbut case superfluous; while al 
others wore inlVa classem. Hence, by an obvious 
analogy, the bust authors wnro rated as "classic!, 1 
or incii of tin; highest class ; just as in Kuglish we 
say " man of rank " !\bHolnlx:ly, for men who av< 
in llio higbcist ranks of tho Klato.* Tin- men In. 
jiroccHH by wliicb this Ullo, which would upplj 
rightly to tin; bust authors in alt langun^-c.s, canu 
to be restricted to thopo only in two, und tlicsi 
two to bo claimed, to the suc'ming oxclusinn of al 
otlicrs, as tke clasniciil lan^naguH, is one cotiKljiutlj 
rucurring, inakiny; ilself felt in all regions o 
lintnun thought; to wliioh therefore 1 would ii 
passing call your attention, though I cannot MOV 
do more. 

There in one circumstance which yon must )rj 
no means si i (Tec to escape your own notice, no: 
that of your pupils namely, that wordn out o 
number, which are now employed only in a \\g\m\ 
tivo sense, did yet originally rust on some fact o 
the outward world, vividly presenting iUself to th 
imagination ; which fact the word has ineorpo 
rated and knit up with itself for ever. If I ma; 
judge from my own experience, few intelligeu 
boys would not feel that they hud gotten sonic 
tiling, when made to understand that * to insult 
means properly to leap as on Hie- prostrate bod; 
of a foe; 'to nflronl,' to strike him on tlio lace 
that ' to succour ' means by running to place one 
self under one that is falling-; ' to relent,' (con 
nccted with Mentus,' not ' lenis,') to slacken th 
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swiftness of one's pursuit ; * ( to reprehend,' to lay 
hold of one with the intention of forcibly pulling 
him back ; 'to exonerate,' to discharge of a burden, 
us when a ship is unladen ; tluit ' to be examined ' 
means to be weighed. They would be pleased 
to lenni that a nmn in called 'supercilious,' be- 
cause; haughtiness with contempt, of others ex- 
presses itself by Hie raising of tho eyebrows or 
' BUperciKum , ' tluvt 'subtle' (subtilis for suh- 
texilis) in literally Mine-spun;' that 'astonished' 
(attonilus) is properly thunderstruck; that ' im- 
becllu,' which wo use for weak, and now always for 
weak in intellect, means strictly (unless indeed we 
must, rc'iiovmco this etymology), leaning vipon n 
staff (in bacillo), as ono aged or infirm might 
do; that 'chaste' is properly white, 'castus* 
being- u participle of ' candeo, 1 as is now generally 
allowed; that 'sincere' may be, I dare not suy 
that It is, without wax, (sineeera,) as the best find 
fiiuwt honey should be; that a 'companion,' pro- 
bably at least, is one with whom we share our 
bread, a messnmtc; thai, a 'sarcasm ' is properly 
such a lash inflicted by ' the scourge of the tongue' 
as brings away tho/task after it ; with much more 
in tho same kind. 

'Trivial 1 is a word borrowed from tho life. 
Mark threo or four persons standing idly at the 
point where ono .street bisects at right angles 
another, and discussing there tho idle nothings of 
Uio day ; there- you havo the living explanation of 



* ' JJut nothing might rcUiit his lisisly (light. 1 Sponsor. 



periods (luring which they st.'vondly tiatl :i ri-ht to 
the use of the stream, turning it. oil* into their own 
fields before tlio time, or leaving open llu 1 sluices 
beyond tiio time, or in other w:iy interfering, or 
being counted Lo interfere, with the rights of their 
neighbours. And in this way ' rivals ' ciuno to bo 
Applied to any wlio were oji any grounds in un- 
friendly competition with ones another. 

Jiy such touching as this you nuiy often im- 
prove, and that without turning play-timo into 
lesson-time, the hours of vcI:ix;Uion und amuse- 
ment. But ( relaxation,' on whieh we have just 
lighted as by chance, must not escape us. How 
can tho how ho * relaxed ' or slackened (for tlii 



* I Jmvo allowed iliiw osjilinmtion In ulniid ; j-ol. wilh inmiy 
inisniviiigs wln-tlioi' 'Irivirtl 1 in not jVoiu 'Iriviiim' in oimllicr 
Bciisi-; thai ta, froin tlio ' Iriviiini, 1 or llirro proiitinilurydi^ciiiliiicB, 
gnniiumr, nrillintclie, niul ^'"innlry, an i milrnnt-il wjili tlio 
f(,ui- nuirc adnnuifd, or '^nndriviinu,' whiuh loRi'llirr \VTO 
cstocniyi! in ilm ^fiddly .\trc.s to cyic.iiliiio coij/l(t( Jiliwil 
ciliicftlion. I'roiiarnlorysi'lioitlf) WOIT mllod oft tn ' trivial 
as occupying tliomsolvoa wiLh llio ' Iriviuin,' 



lesson. Derived from 'dili^n,' lu lovo, i! ruinimls 
us that, the, secret of true industry in our work is 
love of tlmt work. Ami as truth in wrapped up 
in * diligence/ what n lie, on i\m other hmtd, hirk.s 
at tho runti uf ' indolence/ or, to npi-uk nmrc; (iL-cur- 
iilcl)'j of our piesont L-niploynusut nf 11 ! Tliin, from 
'in' and 'iloluo,' not to tfriovi-, is properly a Ht.itc in 
whicli \vi: have no grief ur pain ; and cnipluyi-d us 
we now employ il, would Imvc us In Imliovi; [.hut 
inilnlgcnc.c in nlolh cnustituLes for ns the Irni'.st 
negation nf pain. Now no om; wiiiiid wish to 
deny that ' puin ' ami * piiius ' uru often nearly 
allied ; hut yd MH>-U JWIJMH lifind as over to (ruu 
plwisuros ; wlulo indolenei^ is no fur IVmn yiuldiiif. 1 ; 
tlnit/^ood whidi it is so forward hi promise, Mint 
Cowpt;r spoke; only (ruth, when, perhiips meaning 
to witness against a falsehood here, lui spoko oi' 

' Lives H[n'iit in imlvkiicr, iul 1 lii-ri'fin'i- nutt,' 

not ' therefore <jl<(.<t t '' as tho word ' indolciicu' would 
fuin havo us to believe. 





There- IK another way in WHICH rm:so siumes i 
havo been urging may ho lurncd In itccmml. 
Doubtless you will mule L cherish in ymir scholars, 
to keep liu-ly in yonrselvo.s, that spirit and temper 
whicli find :i special intercut in all relating to tlie 
land of our birth, that hind which the providence 
of(Jud has unsigned as the- sphere of our life's 
task and of theirn. Our schools aro called 'na- 
tional,' find if we would have them mich in voality, 
wu must negU'ct nolliin^; thai will font era national 
spirit in Ilium. 1 know not, whether HUH in suffi- 
ciently consider ml umoiig UK; yet fi-rtuiuly wo 
cannot have (llnirch fichenls wortliy Ilio name, 
least of all in Kn^land, unli'sn they aro truly 
national as well. II is the anU-nutinual character 
of the Romish ftystom, though I do nut in Iho least 
KCparalo thin from tho anti-srriptural, but rather 
regard the twn n.s ino.itintiiu.itc'ly eonnecti:d, which 
mainly revolts Hn^lwhmnn ; and if their Mime of 
thin should ever grow weat<, their -proteHt ap;ain.st 
that wystein would soon lose mwli of UK onevy 
and strength. Now here, n everywhere clue, 
knowledge must be the food of'lnvts. Y<mr pupils 
must know something about Kn^lnnd, if they are 
to love it; they must nee some connexion of its 
past with its present, of what it him bciiti with 
what it is, if they are to feel that past as anything 
to them. 

And as no impresses of the past aro so abiding, 
so none, when once attention luia boon awakened 
to them, arc no self-evident as those which names 
preserve; although, without this calling of Iho 
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attention to them, tlio 'most broad and obvious of 
theso foot-prints of time may continue to escape 
our observation to the oiul of our liven. Li'ibnita 
toll.s us, nnil one can (|iiitc understand, the delight 
with which a great German Jimpcror, Maximilian 
the First, discovered that ' Tlabsburg,' or ' Hups- 
bnrg,' the an'jestral name of his house, really had 
a meaning, onu moreover full of vigour and poetry. 
This he did, when ho heard it by accident on the 
lips of a Swiss peasant, no longer cut short and 
tli us disguised, but in its original fulness, 
' Ilubichlsbnrg,' or c HawkVTower,' being no 
douht the name of the castle winch was the cradle 
of his race. Of all the thousands of Englishmen 
who are awaro that the Angles and Saxons estab- 
lished themselves in (his inland, and that we arc 
in tlio main descended from them, it \vouk\ he 
curious to know how many have realized to them- 
-selves a fact so obvious as that this ( England ' 
means * Angle-land,' or that in the names ' Essex,' 
4 Sussex,' and 'Middlesex,' we preserve a record 
of East Saxons, South Saxons, and Middle Saxons, 
who acc.upiud those several portions of tlio laud; 
or that 'Norfolk' And 'Suffolk' an: two broad 
divisions of ' northern' and 'southern folk,' into 
which the East Anglian kingdom was divided. 
' Cornwall ' does not hear its origin quite so plainly 
upon its front, or tell its story so that everyone 
who runs may read. At the same time its secret-, 
is not hard to attain to. As the Teutonic immi- 
grants advanced, such of the British population as 
was not absorbed by them retreated, as we all 



will ho l<> them more like actual mon offlunh and 
Ijluoil, who indeed trod tliirf same url which we 
aru trending now, when wo can ihus point to 
traces surviving to the present day, which they 
h.'ivo loft behind thuin, ami winch Knyl;i)id, us 
long ay it is Knglaml, will retain. 

The Dunns too have left thoir marks on the 
land. We all probably avo, nmru or losn, awaro 
how much Danish blood ruiiK in KnyliHh veins; 
what largo colonies from Scandinavia (for pro- 
bably its iminy caino from Norway UH from modern 
Duiimnrk) settled in Homu parts of ihin island. 
It will be interesting to show that the limits of 
tliis Danish settlement and occupation may even 
now be confidently traced by the conntant recur- 
rence in all such districts of the names of towns 
and villages ending in ( bye,' which signified in 
their' Jfiiigtmge, a dwelling or sing-lo vilhigc; as 
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Netherby, Applcby, Derby, Whitby. Tims if you 
examine closely a map of Lincolnshire, one of the 
chief scat* of Danish immigration, you will find 
one hundred, or well nigh a funrlh part:, of the 
towns ami villages to havo this ending, the: whole 
const being' studded with them ; while here in 
Hampshire it is ul.te.rly unknown. Or, again 
draw a lino transversely through England from 
Canlerhury by London U> Chest or, the line, that 
is, of tlio gcwil liomau road, c.-illorl "\Vatling 
Street, find north of tins six hundred instances of 
its occurrence may bo found, while to the south 
there are almost none. 'Thorpe,' equivalent to 
the (ferman ' durf,' as Bishopsthorpe, A 1 thorp, 
tolls the 'same tale of a Norse occupation of the 
soil ; and the termination, sonicwlwt rarer, of 
Hhwaitc' no lass. On the other hand, where, as 
in this Hinith of England, the ' lianin* abound (tho 
\vnrd is ideu(ic:al witli our ' lionu; '), as Jiucking- 
hain, ICgham, Shoreham, there you may bo sure 
that not N'nvHen icm hut Germaiifj propt;r took pos- 
session of tho noil. 'Wnrth' or ' worthy,* si^nify- 
in^, ad it does, the place warded or guarded, fella 
the same story, as Bosworth, Kingsworthy. The 
'Ktokei'iu like manner, us Hasingstokc, Itchen- 
stoki.-, aro S;t.\on, bejjig places stockadud, with 
stocks or piles for defence. 

You are yourselves learning, or hereafter you 
may lie teaching others, the names and number 
of tho Knglish counties or blares. What a dull 
routine task for them and for yon this may be, 
supplying no food tor the intellect, uo points of 



a portion 'tmered-' or * shorn ' nil'. Wlu-u a Saxon 
king would create an curl, it did not lie. in men's 
thoughts, accustomed ns they won: to deiil with 
realities, that nucli could IK- it motvly titular r.run- 
tion, or exist wMionl; tcrritnrml juriwliclinii ; and 
a 'share' or 'shiro ' was assigned him to <,'ovoni, 
winch also gave him hia title. Jint at tlm Con- 
qu<jst this Saxon officer \VHH (Unplaced by a Norman, 
the 4 earl 1 by the' count' thin title of 'count' 
borrowed from the later "Roman empire, meaning 
originally 'companion' (comes), one who had the 
honour of being closest companion to bin leader ; 
and the 'shire ' was now the 'county ' (oomUutun), 
as governed by (his 'comes.' In that singular and 
inexplicable fortune of woi-dw, which cruises KOIUO 
to disappear and die out under the circumstances 
apparently most favourable for life, others to hold 
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dreds.' Have you over asked yourselves what this 
division moans, for something it must mean? 
The ' hundred ' is supposed to have been originally 
a group or .settlement of one hundred free families 
of Saxon colonists. If this wiis so, \vc have tit once 
an explanation of the immense disproportion be- 
tween the urea of the 'hundred ' in the southern 
and in the more northern counties the average 
nunihev of -square miles in a 'hundred' of Sussex 
or Kent being' three or four and twenty ; of Lanca- 
shire more than three hundred. The Saxon popu- 
lation would naturally he far the densest in the 
earlier settlements of the oust and nouth, while 
more to west and north the Saxon tenure would 
be OIK; rather of conquest than of colonization, 
and the free families much fewer and more scat- 
tered. Kul further yon liuve no/iced, I dare .say, 
the exceptional facb that the county of Sussex, 
besides the division into hundreds, is divided also 
into ' rapes ; ' thus the ( rape' of Bratnbcr, and so 




notices of words to boar on (ho millions (lynching; 
which wo would impart in our .tolioolM. Todolhis 
wiLli inucli profit wo must often doid with words 
as the Queen does willi the ^olcl and silver coin 
of then-aim. Whcni this lias IKIOII current long, 
and iiy often pausing from man to mun, with 
perhaps occHsional clipping in dihont-sthjiwlH, lias 
lost not only tho clear hri};-ltn(!HK, l,lm wtjll-clctinal 
shnvpncss of outline, but much of tho weight, ami 
intriusic value wliicli it huil when first insurd from 
the royal mint, it i Uia sovereign's prc^rogattvo 
to rcciiH it, and issue it fim-w, with Mus royal 
imago fitiimpud on it afrcHh, bright and fihnrp, 
weighty and full, us at first. Now to a ]irot:c;Ka 
such na this tho true mini-musters of Innpua^e, 
and all of us m;iy be fiiioli, will ot'u-n milunit (he 
words which they UHC. Where use and custom 
have worn a\vuy their fn^nilicanco, we too may 
recall and issue- them nfrcsh. With how many 
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verently use it, mny yob be no more to us tlian 
the sign by winch vrc designate the written Word 
of God. Keep in miud that it properly menus 
the book, find nothing more ; that once it could 
he employed of any book (iu Chaucer it is so), 
and what matter of thought and reflection lies in 
this our present restriction of 'bible' to one book, 
to the exclusion of all others I So strong has been 
the sense of Holy Scripture being the Book, the 
worthiest find best, that one which explained all 
other books, standing up in their midst, like 
Joseph's kingly sheaf, to which all the other 
sheaves did obeisance, that this uaino of e Bible ' 
or ' Hook ' 1ms been restrained to it alone: just as 
* Scripture.' means no more, fhan f writing;' but 
thin inspired Writing has been acknowledged so 
far above all other writings, that this name also 
it 1ms obtained as exclusively its own. 

Again, something maybe learned from knowing 




that- the 'sunuimo,' as distinguished from (ho 
'Christian' mum?, is the mums nvcv und ahovc, 
not 'sire '-name, or name received frnni (ho fathur, 
mi some explain, but 'tmr'-muno (super noineii). 
Then-, was never, that in, a lima when (ivory bap- 
tized iti.'iii had nof. a ('IirJMlijui imim>, Uio I'ocog- 
nitiou of liis penmnal standing before (ind ; while 
the surname, I he innud oxprcfwiiig hifi relation, 
nof, to tiro kiii^dnm of God, hut In a worldly 
socuity, is of inucli later growth, Hii^icraddcd to 
tlie otlicv, ;IH tlio won! itwilf declaim What n, 
lusHou af. once in tho growinj; up of a human 
Kocioty, and in the conlrnal Imt-woon it and tht> 
Ji{ivfiily Sni'icty of UK; Ohni'oli, nii^lit bo ap- 
pended to Lliiw explanatiiHi 1 There was a period 
when unly a few had Hunuuncs ; had, that is, &\\y 
signili^aiu'e in tliu order of things temjioral : 
while the (IhviKl'mii name IVoni th(? (irsl: wan com- 
mon to every man. AH ll\l miglit IKI ImuiglU 
usefully to hear mi your exposition of Ihu firrit 
words in the CaLeehism. 

Tlicrc nro lung Lntin words, whieli, dt'WJro nt. 
we may to UHO all plainness of speech, we cannot 
do without, nor find their ad<!C[ua(<! mibstitules in 
othor jMii'lfl of our language ; words wliich nurnt 
alwayK remain the vehicles of much of that (riilli 
by which wo live. Now hi explaining f,h< i .s-o, make 
it yonv rule always to start, where you can, from 
the derivation, and to return to that as oi'len as 
you can. Thus you wish to explain 'revelation. 
How much will be gained if you can attach some 
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distinct image to the word, one to which your 
scholars, as often as they hear it, may mentally 
recur. Nor is this impossible. God's * revelation' 
of Himself is a drawing back of the veil or cur- 
tain which concealed Him from men; not man 
finding out God, but God discovering Himself to 
man ; all which is contained in the word. Or yon 
wish to explain 'absolution.' Many will know 
that it has something to do with the pardon of 
sins ; but how much more accurately will they 
know this, when they know that Ho absolve' 
means 'to loosen from:' God's 'absolution' of 
men being his releasing of them from the bands 
of those sins with which they were hound. Here 
every one will connect a distinct imago with the 
word, tuich as will always come to his help when 
he would realize what, its precise meaning may he. 
That which was done for Lazarus naturally, tho 
Lord exclaiming, ' Loose him, and let him go,' the 
sumc is done spiritually for us, when we, receive 
the 'absolution 1 of onr sins. 

Tell them that 'atonement' means 'at-one- 
meut* tho setting atone of those who were tit 
twain before, namely God and man, and they will 
attach to 'atonement' a definite meaning, which 
povhups in i\o ^ivtvy else it would have possessed 
for them ; and from this you may muster the pas- 
sages in Scripture which describe tho sinner's 
tiliUc as 0110 of aeptinxtion, estrangement, aliena- 
tion, fruin God, the Christian's state as one in 
which he walks together with God, because the 

3 



not urge more tnaii one ; uut 
it, is ii lesson more for ourselves than for others, 
mid with sueli I would fain briu<$ these lectures to 
it close. How solemn a truth we express naming 
our work in this world our ' vocation,' or, which 
is the same in homelier Anglo-Saxon, our 'culling.' 
What a calming, elevating, ennobling view of 
the, tasks appointed us in this world, this word 
gives us. We did not come to our work by acci- 
dent ; we did not choose it for ourselves; but, 
under ranch which may wear the appearance of 
accident and self-choosing, came to it by God's 
leodip" and appointment. How will this con- 
sideration help us to appreciate justly the dignity 
of our work, though it were far humbler work, 
even in the eyes of men, than that of any one of 
us here present! What an assistance in calming 
unsettled thoughts and desires, such as would 
make us -wish to bo something else than that 
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which we fire ! \Vlmt a source of confidence, when 
we fire tempted to lose heart, and tu doubt 
whether, wo .shall carry through our work with 
iiuy blessing or profit to ourselves or to others ! 
It is our ( vocation,' not out choosing but our 
( calling ; ' uud Pfe who ' called ' us to it, will, it' 
only we will ask Him, fit us for it.aiid strengthen 
us in it. 
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